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EMPIRE SECURITY 
AND NATIONAL SERVICE 


I. An Issue for the Commonwealth 

F DR many months, it seems, the world has been living 
on the brink of a precipice. Although the facts are 
not all known, there is a very widespread belief in the 
western countries that general war was averted by a very 
narrow margin at the week-end of May «, when Czecho¬ 
slovakia called up reservists as a precaution against a German 
threat of whose reality she at least had no doubts. If 
indeed German policy was then swinging in the balance, 
the fact that caution prevailed was obviously due, first, 
to Czechoslovakia's having made it clear that she would 
fight for her independence, secondly, to France’s plain 
declaration that she would honour her obligations to her 
ally, and thirdly, to Great Britain’s assurance to Berlin that 
she must almost inevitably be involved in a general war, 
on the side of France. Since that critical moment ten¬ 
sion has been somewhat easier and time has been gained. 
But the issue has not yet been solved, and the question 
whether or not it leads to war will turn above all 
upon the strength of the western Powers in will-power 
and in defensive preparedness. It is one thing to be 
able, in the end, to win a war: it is a far better thing to be 
able to prevent war by a readiness for just dealing combined 
with resolute strength when injustice is threatened. 

The nations of the British Commonwealth aim at the 
second of those objectives. Their needs in respect of 
defence preparation must be the same, however, whether 
their purpose be taken as winning or as preventing war; for 
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the power of their strength depends on its capa¬ 

bility of winning a war if ever war comes. This is ill the 
mom true when military technique, including ait power, 
has readied ha present stage; for by far the best chance erf 
victory lor the Commonwealth’s potential enemies lies in 
the swift and decisive blow, delivered long before there 
is time to improvise forces of defence and counter-attack 
not already prepared. 

Here lie two vital lessons for the Commonwealth. The 
first is that co-operation in imperial defence is not to be 
reckoned in terms of what each member nation might be 
prepared to do, given the same kind of opportunity to 
main; up their minds as they had in 1914 and build up 
their defence forces. Such efforts may indeed serve to 
win the last battle, if we survive the first; but the pro- 
mire of them can be of little or no avail in preventing 
war by deterring aggressors who believe in the knock¬ 
out blow. And the strengthening of peace, rather 
than the winning of war, is the prime purpose alike 
of British rearmament and of imperial defence co¬ 
operation. 

The second lesson is that more than ever the security 
of the Dominions depends on the ability of Great 
Britain to withstand assault. She is still by far the most 
powerful, but she has become the most vulnerable, nation 
of the Commonwealth. Were her power to snap under 
sudden and concentrated attack, the fate of her smaller 
fellow-members would not be enviable. It is therefore a 
matter of vital concern to them that she should be strong 
to withstand such an attack, strong more especially in 
defence against air bombardment. Hence the nature of 
her defence preparations in this field is a matter of much 
more than national import. The whole Commonwealth 
anxiously watches her measures to build up material 
anti-aircraft defences and above all to organise her civil 
population to meet the danger that threatens them. 
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r THE GOVERNMENTS FOSHION 

H. Tms Govhunjukt’s Postow } 

yVNItoch*j,AB 

\_J tens* tx> a parliamentary questioner who asked kte 
whether be attended to introduce a system of urdveOel 
natwml registration, allocating in advance the military 6i 
civilian duties which each citizen according to Us capacity 
would, in the event of war, be called upon to perform; 

A scheme for compulsory national registration in time of war, 
if the Government of the day should so decide, has been in 
existence for some years. Proposals for compulsory registration 
in peace-time have also been considered, but on balance the 
advantages to be derived therefrom have been found to be 
outweighed by the difficulties and opposition which would have 
to be surmounted. 

This statement disappointed those who felt that if world 
war broke out the crisis might be upon us immediately, 
almost before a scheme of national registration could be 
taken down from the pigeon-holes, and certainly long 
before there was time to train the citizens in their duties. 
Yet it indicated that the Government were alive to the need 
for allotting everyone his job, whether military or civil, 
once war came. That seemed at least the beginning of 
wisdom. 

Speaking in the House of Commons on May 30, the 
Minister for the Co-ordination of Defence went a little 
further than the Prime Minuter in the same direction. 
While the Government could not be expected, he said, to 
reveal what would be the policy in war-time in regard to 
the use of man-power, the plans envisaged the setting-up 
of a competent authority which would allocate, according 
to the age and capacity of each person, a suitable position 
for that person to occupy. Although Sir Thomas Inskip 
added that nobody could escape from the obligation that 
would thus l>e placed on him by choosing a position in 
peace-time—apparently a warning against enlisting in 
civilian services merely in order to evade military con¬ 
scription—his words were naturally taken as meaning that 
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those civilian services would be recruited i n war-tim e by 
flKm of compulsory allocation of dudes to everyone. A 
necessary corollary of this would be that men or women 
as firemen or for other air cud dunes, or skilled 
workers in trades essential to the prosecution of war, 
would if possible be retained in those functions rather than 
mined anew for military service 

Challenged in the House two days later, the Prune 
Minister put a quite different gloss on his colleague's 
remarks 

It u not correct (said Mr Chamberlain) that any plans prepared 
by the Government include the conscription of man-power in a 
itate of war but plans are in existence for compulsory military 
nervice in that event I may say that this is no new departure 
The outline* of a scheme, in the form of a draft Bill, providing 
for compulsory military service on the outbreak of war have 
been m an advanced state of preparation since the year 19*2, 
and have been the subject of consideration by successive Govern¬ 
ments since that date 

No such scheme has been worked out for the application of 
compulsion to industrial or other non military service, although 
from time to time consideration has been given to the question 
how to make the most efficient use of the nation’s man power 
m war time While it is not possible to foretell the full extent 
of the demands that mav have to be made upon the personal 
services, material resources or the wealth of individual members 
of the public in a major war it is certain that any proposals 
of the kind would has c to receive the assent of Parliament and 
to lie based on the recommendation of the Government of the 
day 

The Government’s policy may thus be summarised as 
follows There is to dc no compulsory service, military 
or other, m peace time There is not even to be in peace¬ 
time a compulsory national register (and nothing has been 
heard from official quarters of a \ oluntary national register) 
On the outbreak of war there will probably be militar y 
conscription There will also be a system of compulsory 
registration, but as there are no plans for compulsory 
service apart from military service a man will not (according 
to present proposals) be compelled to serve anywhere 
6ja 
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if to » not compelled to serve in the army, navy or ak 
toe, 

There may be a mote logta) bto« for thia acheme of 
policy tot appears on the surtoe, end the whole troth 
shoot the plane now lying fallow may not yet haw beta 
tatd. An advocate for die official attitude might dtim 
that men conscripted for military service can in tot be 
used for other purposes, such as six raid precautions, or 
that a plan for immediate military conscription would at 
least avoid the delays and confusion that characterised die 
building of the huge British army from a small nucleus in 
the world war. Nevertheless, the Prime Minister’s state¬ 
ments must have provoked in everyone’s mind, both in 
Great Britain and in other countries whose fate may depend 
cm her defensive readiness, a number of highly disturbing 
questions. Is she likely to want m war-time an army of 
a size and kind that can be obtained only by military 
conscription ? If such an army will probably be wanted 
in war-time, should not preparation be made for it in peace¬ 
time, at least to the extent of greatly expanding the crim-ing 
professional army ? If there is to be compulsory military 
service when war breaks out, must there not also be com¬ 
pulsory service for air raid precautions (A.R.P.) and for 
vital industries, in order on the one hand that skill may not 
be wasted and on the other that those who through age 
or sex or disability escape military conscription should not 
fail to make their proper sacrifice and perform their proper 
r 61 e? Indeed, will not the compulsory enrolment of 
every citizen for such purposes be essential for Great 
Britain’s security in war, whether or not a conscript army 
is required? And is not preparatory training in peace¬ 
time just as necessary in this field as in the military field ? 
In brief, once we discard the idea of war as an “away 
match”, a professional contest fought to from British 
shores, and accept the truth that any major war of the future 
wfll be a war between whole nations, are we not inexorably 
led to foe conclusion that a country in Great Britain’s 
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potigoa n eeds as a defensive minimum a universal n a tion a l 
register in peace-rime, with compulsory training for those 
whose allotted duties require it ? 

III. Conscription AND the Army 

T he first of the above questions is the most difficult 
to answer. At present, with the system of voluntary 
recruitment, the peace establishment of the British regular 
army is 227,000 officers and men, of whom some 90,000 
are normally stationed abroad. The latter figure includes 
some )5,000 officers and men of the British army in India, 
who serve there foi the purposes of India and cannot be 
sent elsewhere without the consent of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment. The strategic reserve is organised from 137,000 
troops normally stationed at home, and there are in addition 
about 198,000 regular and supplementary reservists, making 
a total of about 300,000 as potential trained material for an 
expeditionary force. In 1914 the comparable number was 
348,000. Allowing for a proportion of raw men, and for 
those who would be required to reinforce the territorial 
army in home defence, the maximum size of the potential 
expeditionary force available on or immediately after the 
outbreak of war is five divisions. In practice, it is doubtful 
whether even that number could be mustered at strength 
for actual foreign service. And this miniature expedition¬ 
ary force is all that we have ready for action in the Near 
lust or any quarter of the oversea empire where reinforce¬ 
ments might be required, let alone a possible European 
theatre of war. 

Behind the regular armv stand the territorials, whose 
present establishment is 203,899, organised in 14 divisions. 
Two of these territorial divisions, with 43,000 officers and 
men, have so far been organised and trained for anti¬ 
aircraft defence of the British Isles. On June 28, however, 
the Secretary of State for War announced that three more 
territorial anti-aircraft divisions would be organised, 
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taising the numbers allotted to this doty to 100,000. la 
addition, anti-aircraft defence is being brought under 
unity of command with the searchlights and the fighter 
squadrons of aircraft. While it must be many months 
before these new anti-aircraft divisions can be brought 
up to strength, trained and equipped with modem arma¬ 
ment, the move is highly significant Its effect is to make 
anti-aircraft defence the main duty of the territorials, 
absorbing the larger part even of an expanded territorial 
army. 

This in itself is a sound and logical plan. Yet the problem 
of the purpose and training of the rest of the territorials 
remains to be faced. The divisions arc organised on the 
same lines as those of the regular army (that is to say, with 
three brigades of four battalions each, and the correct 
complement of artillery, engineers and administrative 
services). This seems to imply that they are intended to 
serve the same purpose. But of course they lack the inten¬ 
sive training necessary for troops required to form an 
expeditionary force and face a powerful enemy. As far 
as equipment is concerned, priority has naturally had to be 
given to the regular army. The territorials arc well 
equipped with the successful weapons of 1914-18—rifles, 
Lewis guns, Vickers machine guns, 18-pounder field guns— 
but not with tanks or with the newer weapons, the Bren 
machine gun and the 2 5-pounder field gun, now in use in 
the regular army. Given a period of intensive training, 
they could become a most valuable force, especially in 
theatres where tanks were of little service. One possible 
purpose that the Committee of Imperial Defence may have 
in mind for the territorials is to relieve oversea battalions 
of the regular army, which would then be available to form 
new expeditionary divisions. This assumes, however, 
both a considerable interval for training and sufficient 
command of the seas and air to make large-scale troop 
movements feasible. The latest developments have sug¬ 
gested that the Government may be thinking of the territorial 
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army in a different light If at least one-half and possibly 
a greater fraction of its strength is to be assigned to anti¬ 
aircraft defence, the remainder might be barely sufficient 
to fulfil in war-time the other duties at home requiring a 
disci plined force but not very highly trained soldiers 
equipped with the most up-to-date arms. If this is so, 
then the non-specialised territorials are to be regarded, first 
and foremost, as a kind of strategic reserve for home 
defence, with relief for the oversea garrisons as a possible 
second duty if circumstances permit. 

It therefore appears that for a continental land campaign 
Great Britain would not have at the outset an expeditionary 
force of a size that could materially influence the course 
of operations conducted by two opposing armies each 
organised on the basis of national conscription. With a 
smaller strategic reserve of regular troops than in 1914, 
she has greater responsibilities outside Europe, especially 
in Egypt and the Near East and for the defence of her 
Asiatic strongholds. The theory that her future contribu¬ 
tion to a war with European allies should be confined to 
naval blockade, air power, and financial and industrial 
reinforcement thus seems already to have been translated 
into practice in the size and organisation of the army. 
That theory is based partly on historical grounds—the 
alleged waste of British man-power in the war of deadlock 
in France and Flanders—and partly on strategic grounds, 
of which the most important arc the supposed impregna¬ 
bility of the Maginot line and of its German counterpart, and 
the difficulty of transporting a large-scale army through the 
bottlc-ncck of the Clunnel ports under continuous air 
attack. Those who hold the theory also claim that, in 
view of Britain’s paramount need for decisive strength 
in the other two arms, a large land army must rank very low 
on the list of priorities for allotting a limited total of money, 
man-powci and industrial capacity. 

It is not the purpose of this article to the 

more technical arguments on one side or anr>r}w of this 
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controversy. The point here to be stressed is that the argu¬ 
ments againstalarge continental expeditionary 6 mcc do not 
cease to apply as soon as war has begun. The mobilisation 
and transport of a relatively small force across the Channel 
at the outbreak of war is certainly no more difficult than 
the assembly, training and eventual despatch of a conscript 
army, unless in the meantime the mastery of the air has 
been securely gained. Yet this course seems to be implied 
in the Prime Minister’s statement on conscription. It is 
reasonable to conclude that his view of the probabilities 
envisages the defeat of hostile air power in the relatively 
early stages of any future war, and the protraction of the 
war for a period long enough to enable a citizen army to be 
organised, trained and equipped. That period would be 
perhaps two years. 

Such a scheme of probabilities implies two main assump¬ 
tions : first, that the creation of a conscript army will 
eventually be the most necessary and decisive form of 
British effort in a world war; secondly, that British power 
of resistance to air attack and of counter-attack by air 
will be sufficient both to prevent the knock-out blow and 
to preserve sufficient mastery of the air to enable an army 
to be created. If the first assumption is correct, surely it 
would be wise for Great Britain to prepare in peace-time 
with a view to making that military effort at the earliest 
moment at which it can effectively be made in war. In 
other words, if she is likely to need a big army at any time 
in a world war, she needs at least the nucleus of one now. 
If the second assumption is to be proved correct, surely it 
will be necessary for her to make as certain as she can, by 
peace-time preparation, that she is in fact able to defend 
herself adequately against air attack while she is girding up 
her loins for her military effort. 

No one can tell what the next war will be like—where 
the enemy’s blow will be struck, what his strategy will be, 
what allies we or he may have, how powerful the latest 
weapons may be in offence or defence, what new weapons 
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r new tactics may be invented. * That is why any rigid pba 
* what we or any other country will do or will not do 
i 'the event of war is impossible. It is idle to hope that 
teat Britain can limit her responsibilities in advance, that 
te can decide to-day : “ We will fight with this arm but 
5t that, we will give our allies help here but not there, we 
ill never again send a mass army abroad Once a war 
» begun, every effort of which the nation is capable 
lust be made in order to win it, and to win it quickly if 
ossible. If circumstances dictate for Great Britain a 
dlitary kind of effort, then that is the kind of effort that 
ie will have to make, whatever preconceived notions may 
e held of the proper and traditional form of British 
itervention. It is a commonplace that her vital interests 
rc bound up with the independence of the Low Countries 
nd the security of France. If a British army were capable 
f turning the scale in defence of those objectives (which 
be countries most nearly concerned undoubtedly conceive 
1 terms of land warfare), then the British Government 
nd people could not fall back on their traditions or their 
references to excuse themselves from protecting their 
ital interests. 

Since no one knows what would happen if there were 
nothcr great war, the best that Great Britain can do in 
cacc-timc is to prepare herself to defend her most plainly 
ulncrablc joints, and over and above that to maintain a 
cxtblc but ample reserve of defense e power which could 
e applied with the least delay where it would have the 
lost decisive effect. No one can pretend that, within its 
wn field, the present British army system properly secures 
be second of these two needs, or that war-time conscription 
an compensate for defects of preparation in time of peace. 


IV. Universal National Service 

3 F the vulnerable joints in the defensive armour of 
the British Commonwealth, it is enough here to speak 
f those that concern particularly the United Kingdom. 



• UMVjatsAL national sfMOt-i. 

These «c otfacxx where the flat) of the Dornkthu omrn 
■ mmrrr to expanse, bat they see outside the scope of &l» 
srtkk- tlie United Kingdom'* gsmtest dtnger-poiffttf 
see too: bet dependence for life upon sea-borne oomninlpcc 

vulncrthiltty of her congested populations sod industries to 
attack imm the atr 

The fine of these danger-points is protected primarily 
by the British navy The twin purposes of die navy ate 
to guard British commerce and sea communications against 
surface or submarine raiders (and through its air arm 
against air raiders too) and to provide a sufficient concen¬ 
tration of strength to combat and destroy a counter¬ 
concentration by an enemy This superiority of con¬ 
centrated strength gives command of the seas m the areas 
where it exists, without command of the seas the commerce 
could not be protected, though the enemy’s commerce 
and communications could still be raided Thus the naval 
defence of Great Britain's oversea lifeline requires the 
maintenance near home of a battle fleet as well as a large 
body of cruisers and destroyers The security of that 
lifeline depends also on the defence of the ports in which 
cargoes arc discharged This is a task for the coastal and 
anti-aircraft defence branches of the regular and territorial 
armies In addition, steps arc being taken to reduce the 
country's economic vulnerability by the storage of food¬ 
stuffs and ra« materials 

Though no doubt improvements can be made, notably 
in the anti-aircraft defences of the ports, this weak joint is 
to-day relatively well secured m comparison with national 
means and the forces likely to be available to an enemy 
No such optimistic judgment, however, is possible about the 
other weak joint The existing defects of ARP* are 
not such as \ ill cure themselves by the lapse of time, for 
many of them are due to the inadequacy of the whole 

* The pretest position of A.R.P u ducusted in another article in 
thbaiue. 
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organisation to its enormous task. This task is nothing 
less than to transform the whole civil population and the. 
whole industrial and commercial structure of the country 
into an instrument of self-protection and of passive defence 
against the danger of constant and ruthless bombardment 
from the air. Of course the urgency and magnitude of 
the danger, other things being equal, are likely to grow 
less as measures of active defence, in the shape of anti¬ 
aircraft guns, balloon barrages and other special devices, 
fighter aeroplanes and a bombing force for counter-attack, 
grow more advanced. But even if the metropolitan air 
force had already reached its expected 1940 strength, and 
even if the whole of the five anti-aircraft divisions of terri¬ 


torials were already trained and equipped with the new 
J‘7 lf1 - guns, the problem of organising industry and com¬ 
merce and the civil population would remain. For no 
system of defence yet known can altogether prevent the 
bombers from penetrating the screen and discharging their 
load, though perhaps with no great accuracy. 

Experience in China and Spain, it is true, has not sup¬ 
ported the view that the bombing of civil populations 
soon destroys a nation’s morale. The theory of “the 
knock-out blow below the belt ” has vet to be proved. 
Hut there arc a number of reasons why the analogy of 
(hitu and Spain should not be too closely applied to future 
possibilities in Great Britain, in the first place, the 
scale is completely different. Cities of perhaps a million 
inhabitants have been bombed by occasional flights of a 
score of aeroplanes or fewer. That is very different from 
the almost continuous bombing of a city of eight million 
inhabitants, day after day, by the concentrated air power of 
the most highly armed nation in the world. In the second 
place, Great Britain lias a far more highly complex and in¬ 
tegrated economic life than cither Spain or China. The 
great cities of England and Scotland, separated from their 
n«un food supplies not merely by scores but by thousands 
of mdcs, would perish it the economic chain were to break 
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fltMfrfiak. Moseover, Great Britain's capacity to conduct 
a fu depends essentially on the maintenance of her mu- 
niriona frfattne* in full production. Somehow, if she 
is to s tand up to continuous air attack, those essential 
f«-r>npm»r services must be organised to continue without 
serious interruption in spite of the bombs. In the second 
place, even Spanish and Chinese experience shows how 
ait attack on towns may induce a mass efflux of people 
to points which they hope are safer. Thousands of re¬ 
fugees fled from Madrid and Barcelona, from Shanghai 
and Nanking and Hankow. They streamed desperately 
out into the country with little or no knowledge of their 
destination. Some of them were bombed or machine- 
gunned on the congested roads. If anything on a com¬ 
parable scale happened in London with its eight 
million inhabitants, there would be chaos. It need not 
happen, even in the worst of contingencies, if the people 
of London are prepared and organised beforehand. That, 
indeed, is the best way of ensuring that the worst of con¬ 
tingencies will never come to pass. 

Controlled and partial evacuation may well be part of 
the air defence plans of London and other great cities, 
but uncontrolled evacuation would be fatal. Control re¬ 
quires not only a plan fully prepared beforehand but also a 
very considerable force of trained men and women to put 
it into effect, by marshalling the people for evacuation, 
patrolling the roads, preventing unauthorised movements, 
driving transport and so on. Still more trained people, 
with a highly organised plan behind them, are required to 
stand ready to supply the evacuated people with their 
needs in their camps or billets. All this in addition to the 
fire-fighters, first-aid and ambulance men, gas decontamin- 
ators, air raid wardens, and the rest who would be required 
for other branches of A.R.P. 

The numbers wanted for these services, great as they are, 
could perhaps be obtained in the end by the present methods 
of voluntary recruitment under the local authorities, 
xx 661 
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provided that the crisis can be postponed long enough 
and that publicity and organisation are improved. But 
the problem does not end there. The army reserve, the 
naval and air force reserves, the territorials, the A.R.P. 
services and special constabulary, all take their toll of the 
nation’s man-power after the regular forces have been 
drawn off. There is already a danger of their overlapping, 
a result that is only very crudely avoided at present by 
settling age-limits below which recruits will not be accepted 
for certain civilian services. What is even more serious 
is the danger of recruiting for the armed forces and A.R.P. 
the men who would be most needed in their own skilled 
jobs, or in allied industrial jobs more important to a war¬ 
time economy. Military conscription with exemptions is 
no answer to this danger. The most it can perform is the 
negative elimination from military service of those within 
the age-groups concerned who can show that they are 
key men in industries necessary to the prosecution of the 
war or to the maintenance of the national livelihood. It 
cannot touch women or over-age men. Still more vital, 
it cannot begin to perform the positive allocation of 
people to the posts in which they are best fitted to serve 
in a nation at war. 

Nothing less will suthcc. In the event of a general 
war, there will have to be an immense re-direction of the 
nation’s economic life, some industries being drastically 
restricted and others greatly accelerated. This requires 
a transference of labour-power such as the ordinary open- 
market process cannot possibly achieve under war con¬ 
ditions. Government compulsion itself is inadequate un¬ 
less it is fortified by prior knowledge of the available 
resources of labour and prior plans for its movement and 
housing. In this light, recruitment for A.R.P. is only 
part of a wider problem, and the question of military 
man-power likewise falls into a secondary place. For if 
there were to be instituted at once a compulsory national 
register, wrth the corollary of compulsory tr ainin g f or 
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those whose appointed tasks in war-time required it, then 
the difficulties arising out of a purely voluntary system of 
recruitment would be greatly diminished. Every young 
man of whom compulsory training was required would be 
given the option of undergoing military training, unless 
he was specially qualified for some other duty; and the 
amount of training given to the existing territorials could 
in such circumstances be increased. It would then be 
possible to decide, without prejudice from the fact that 
the present system allows no possibility of a large army, 
how far a country in Great Britain’s position needs to 
prepare in peace-time for the contingency of having to 
make a large-scale military effort by land in the event of a 1 
major war. The promise of military conscription when j 
war breaks out is irrelevant to that issue. It is indeed f 
essentially subordinate to the problem of civilian organisa- j 
tion; for without a universal national register and com¬ 
pulsory training the British people will be faced, if and 
when war comes, by the peremptory question : “ Can we 
keep going long enough to bring our naval and military 
power into play, or shall we, in spite of our armed strength, 
be defeated by failure to realise that, under modern con¬ 
ditions, mobilisation for war must precede and not follow 
the outbreak of hostilities ? ” 

These are dangerous times, when delay may be fatal. 
Great Britain—and, through its reliance on her, the whole 
British Commonwealth—has suffered too long from Prime 
Ministers who did not realise or preferred not to tell the 
people the unpalatable truth or to call upon them for the 
sacrifices that were needed. Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
has a chance to prove that he is of different quality. 
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I. Mid-Term 

O NCI. again the United States is going through a 
strenuous election, the mid-term election of all mem¬ 
bers of the House of Representatives and one-third of the 
Senate. And once again ordinary citizens are dividing 
their attention between politics and the incipient signs of 
recovery that have suddenly blossomed here and there in 
the country. Recovery, it is true, has been most vivid in 
the hectic Hush that has mantled Wall Street’s cheek, but 
tins is taken as a sign of inner stirrings which extend from 
Atlantic to Pacific, and an extraordinary optimism suddenly 
pervades the marts of finance and business. The optimism 
has not yet penetrated to the workers or the unemployed, 
and many industrial communities are still sunk in depressing 
conditions, but the expanded government spending is 
furnishing a good deal of direct relief, and on the whole 
the national morale is better than it has been for some 
time. 

liven the political campaign has added something to 
this morale; for President Roosevelt or his extreme Left- 
wing advisers have suffered a scries of reverses, preventing 
them from inflicting reprisals on the Democratic Senators 
who opposed the Supreme Court Bill last year. Such 
reverses, indicating the collapse of the New Deal “ purge ” 
of these Senators, mean that a bitter civil war within the 
Democratic party is not now likely. They mean that 
the President may have to give up his efforts to make his 
party completely “ liberal ”, driving from it the “ con¬ 
servatives a policy which he announced in his last 
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fitnkfe chat to the nation. And the loss for significant 
politics may mean a gain for party unity. This is perhaps 
an inglorious sort of gain. Perhaps it means that New 
Deal types of reform will have to come at a slower tempo. 
Possibly it means defeat for the whole New Deal move¬ 
ment within the Democratic party. But more probably 
it means a continuation of the same sort of compromise 
with the forces of conservatism and progressivism within 
the party as has been the rule since 1933. And that 
outcome is really rather encouraging to national middle- 
of-the-road opinion. 


II. America and the Dictatorships 

W ITH the nation doubly occupied in its politics and 
the exciting signs of recovery, the development of 
foreign policy mostly takes place in a vacuum in the State 
Department—under, of course, the keen attention of the 
President. The most striking factor in mid-year foreign 
poliq r is the increasing number of points of friction between 
the United States and Germany. Secretary Hull continues 
to be deeply concerned with the activities of the aggressor 
nations, as he often calls them—together with much more 
picturesque language,—and his policies are intended to act 
as a deterrent in so far as the narrow limits of American 
public opinion permit him to operate. 

American foreign policy is more than ever like the 
spinster school-teacher. Time was when Teacher limited 
her discipline to verbal rebukes and moral lectures from 
her desk. Before that—in the ’twenties, let us say— 
Teacher simply looked pained at the disciplinary problems 
of her classroom. Then for a time she uttered sharp 
verbal rebukes. Now, as played by Secretary Hull, she is 
walking up and down the classroom aisles, swishing a 
ruler through the air and continuing her moral lecture 
in ever stronger language. She has not yet by any means 
reached the point where she can proceed to a real birching. 
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There is a big gulf fixed between the air-swishing and the 
actual corporal punishment. But how she would like to 
lay her hands on some of the big boys! And how 
emphatically she does castigate them— verbally. In fact, 
she seizes upon every one of their faults, and eloquently 
enlarges upon them. 

And thus we come to the present points of friction with 
Germany. For most of the air-swishings have reference 
to that country. Perhaps it would be too much to say 
that there has been deliberate exaggeration of the points of 
friction by American officials; but certainly there has been 
no tempering of American protests against German actions. 
1 lore arc some of the sore spor?. First, Germany is the only 
country in the world to which the United States denies most- 
favored-nation treatment in the application of reciprocal 
trade agreements. Secondly, the United States is taking 
the lead in the refugee conference at Evian, an activity which 
is directly critical of German policy. Thirdly, the United 
States has refused helium to German dirigibles, after having 
passed a special act of Congress to permit such export, on 
the specilic ground that it might be used for military 
purposes. Next, a spy plot in the United States, involving 
the indictment of 18 Germans, was played up by the 
Government with zest and thoroughness, even more, 
perhaps, than the occasion warranted. The cases may 
drag on indefinitely. Finally, public officials are increas¬ 
ingly critical of Germany in their speeches, and no effort 
is being made to smooth over these affairs—which could be 
done ejuite easily. 

In short, it has become good politics to be anti-German. 

I here is no group worthy of mention in the whole range 
of American public opinion which is really sympathetic 
with Germany-—no group like the Roman Catholic 
organizations which are sympathetic with General Franco 
and even with Italian aims in Spain. There are, of course, 
some German-Americans who believe in Herr Hitler 
But they arc exceedingly few, and they have made their 
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own position neatly impossible with public opinion and 
Gov ernment by organization into bunds and camps, with 
all the trappings of Nazism. There are quite as many 
German-Americans, including of course those of Jewish 
race, who are violently anti-Hitler. And the list erf 
potentially anti-Hitlerite Americans only begins with the 
big Jewish nucleus. It includes the Roman Catholics and 
the organized Protestant churches, which have been 
damaged in Germany. It includes all those who sym¬ 
pathize with Czechoslovakia—founded as it was in Pitts¬ 
burgh and Washington. It includes extremely powerful 
financial and mercantile leaders, lawyers and professional 
men, and a good many ordinary people who sympathize 
with under-dogs. 

The whole combination of circumstances seems to prove 
that the United States is part way along the road to 1917— 
with only the slightest fraction of the pro-Central-Powers 
and anti-British sentiment that existed from 1914 to 1917. 
Such is the dominant emotion in front of which Secretary 
Hull is conducting his air-swishings. But what does the 
emotion mean in practical terms ? The answer is hard 
to give. There is still a universal and powerful substratum 
of isolationist opinion to counteract the emotional dislike 
of the dictators. It says : “ Stay at home. Stay out of 
trouble.” One of the ablest New Dealers, Jerome N. 
Frank, has just published a strong book advocating a 
completely isolationist policy—politically and economically. 
But somehow the emotional base of public opinion 
seems rather tindery as the months go by. 

In a powerful leading article on June 15, the New York 
Times attempted to warn the dictators lest they “ enormously 
miscalculate a well-established American habit of choosing 
sides the moment any issue basic to this country’s faith is 
actually involved ”. It continued : 

The aggressor nations will make a mistake if they assume from 
our unwillingness to pledge ourselves to a specific course of action 
that it is safe to leave us out of their calculations. We shall be 
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fuU* prepared, if war on a large scale envelops Europe, to choose 
the ude of the democracies. 

This leading article, the recent speeches of Secretary 
Hull, and many private talks he has had with leaders of 
American opinion, were all directed toward both immediate 
and long-range objectives. The immediate objective is 
to save Czechoslovakia, whose independence the State 
Department is convinced hangs in the balance as these 
midsummer weeks wear on. All these warnings to 
Germany were uttered with that one purpose. And on a 
longer-range view the objective has been to save democracy 
and international order in the world. Secretary Hull 
has had to follow the dual technique of impressing the 
chancelleries of the aggressor nations and at the same 
rime of arousing American public opinion. He seems to 
have made some progress in both directions. 

Not the least significant evidence of a new American 
policy towards Europe is the decision to bring the entire 
United States fleet into the Atlantic and hold its 1938 
maruruvres there. The purpose is to impress Europe 
with the military might of the United States, to call attention 
to its swiftly growing navy, to warn off possible aggressors 
from the American hemisphere—and German and Italian 
propaganda penetration into Latin America has been 
substantial and in general to bring United States diplomacy 
back into the European picture. 

Meantime, Japan is being reminded frequently that the 
united States is still on the Pacific scene by protests at air 
bombing, by efforts to persuade American manufacturers ~ 
not to su PP'y Japan with the sinews of war 
China’,^ kCen r? d Pa ' pablc intere8t of P ublic and press in 

REEL'S}*? the pyramiding intemal and 

to'^me tl dr dCVCl0pn t Cnt ° f f ° reign 15011(7 is P r0cec ding, 

to some degree working within the State Department 
. ™ e extcnt reflecting popular emotions as they 
But " 1* inaccurate to info that 
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cmodoa* do n an tae the nariocul opinion: on tktoottuf, 
people ere mainly interested in r e c o ver y, end next lit 
politics. 

HL Business and the Stock Market 

O UR present business upturn burst upon the country 
with an altogether amassing suddenness. In five 
trading days, beginning on June 20, the stock market 
recovered the losses sustained in the previous three months. 
On Saturday, June 18, the market showed all the inactivity 
and slender price-range of the preceding months. There 
was not the least sign of change. There was no news 
over the weekend seemingly to justify any change. Yet 
on Monday the market leapt into an opening on heavy 
volume and upward prices, and within five trading days 
recorded gains larger than in any like period since 1929. 

Few adequate explanations of the rise were available even 
to experts. The amateurs could guess and rationalize, 
and to them it seemed that several factors were involved. 
The complete dejection of conditions in the preceding 
weeks forced the conclusion that the depression must 
really be dragging bottom. Operations in many industries 
were at 1932 levels; steel was down to 23 per cent, of 
capacity, and copper mining in the United States had been 
almost dosed out. Pessimistic prognostications had come 
from three leading Wall Street forecasters in the week before 
the upturn, and experts had scanned the horizons without 
detecting any substantial sign of hope. And then the 
market burst upward. Immediately, of course, various 
hopeful signs were to be seen. Steel scrap prices—a very 
sensitive barometer—had firmed, and steel scrap is always 
taken to be a sign of advancing steel operations, which in 
turn means better general business activity. Following the 
upturn, various other indications were manifest: com¬ 
modity prices were improving, sted production gains were 
recorded, agricultural conditions were not so bad as they 
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had seemed, the European situation was a little better. 
Congress had adjourned. 

In any event, the stock market began a fortnight’s rise, 
and—at the time of writing—is still climbing steadily 
though more soberly upward. Observers were pointing 
out that this Wall Street barometer not only indicates but 
sometimes affects the weather. The dose connection 


between the market and general business conditions, which 
was vividly seen last autumn with the advent of the 
depression, is now working out in reverse. The decline 
in the market, which began slowly after a peak on March io 
last year, and sank predpitously from August onward, 
was followed by the general business depression. Research 
into the last ten business cycles shows that in general the 
stock market has provided a clear signal of a slump or a 
boom by an average lead of seven months. This margin 
grew much shorter last year, and it is expected to be 
shorter still in signalling the upturn now. 

The stock market s influence on the national economy 
is of course larger in the United States than in most other 


countries. Potentially it produces a state of mind which 
may change the entire nation’s economic fortunes, largely 
by reason of the high proportion of savers and investors 
here/ with their addiction to stock-dabbling, and to 
the current liquidity of national wealth. Moreover as 
f rofessor A C. Pigou says, there is “ a certain measum of 
psychological interdependence" in any economic society 

£ir\ th r COmCS int ° pla ? “ a ^asi-hypnotic 
system of mutual suggestion . r 

Because the downward spiral was so swift experts 

ut 7 rd lls ° ,0 >* precipitous— producing 
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provides. With the exception of the railroads, the financial 
structure of business generally is felt to be sound. Banks 
and insurance companies are untouched, and farmers have 
suffered no serious damage in the past year despite a decline 
in agricultural income. Consumer spending is well main¬ 
tained because individual resources have not been so far 
exhausted as in 1929-32, and there has been little or no 
panicky hoarding or buyers’ strikes. Panic psychology 
did not spread throughout the whole country, and the 
worse declines were localized in manufacturing, mining, 
and related industries and communities. 

Meantime, large and high-priced inventories have been 
greatly reduced or exhausted, buyers are placing new 
orders and many of them are marked “Rush”. Retail 
prices have been brought down by now, so that basic 
commodity prices can start up again. Most of the 
improvement, however, is forecast in the consumer-goods 
industries. Durable goods still lag, although housing is 
on the up-grade. But the utilities remain uncertain of 
their fate, and only the faintest rays of hope have emerged 
for the railroads. 

All in all, the business upturn is coming along just 
in time to help the Democrats in the mid-term elections, 
and to permit General Hugh S. Johnson (the former N.R.A. 
administrator who now writes a column for the news¬ 
papers) to declare with his usual saltiness : “ Franklin 
Roosevelt is so lucky that if he fell down a well he’d find 
buried treasure there.” 

Which brings us to the mid-term elections. 


IV. Democrats Versus Democrats 

T HE American electoral system is more than a little 
complicated. Foreign observers know, no doubt, that 
Presidents are elected every four years, and that President 
Roosevelt was triumphantly re-elected in 1936. But 
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members of the lower House of Congress—known as 
Representatives—arc elected only for two-year terms. AM 
of them—435 in all—must stand again this year. And 
members of the upper House—Senators—are elected for 
six-year terms, one-third of them coming up for re-election 
every two years. Thirty-two Senators are therefore facing 
the voters this year, 

But first a candidate must be nominated, and in most 
states nominations are by vote of the electorate in primary 
elections. The primaries are held all through the year, 
beginning with the state of Illinois on April 12, and 
ending with Massachusetts and three other states on 
September 20. The general election for 47 of the states is 
on Tuesday, November 8 this year, but in Maine it is on 
Monday, September 12. 

Now, in many states the nomination in the primary 
elections is of greater importance than the actual election 
itself. In about a dozen southern states, for instance, the 
only real contest is in the primary electoral struggle between 
different Democratic candidates, for the Republican party 
never wins elections there. The primaries are divided 
between the parties, that is to say, a voter must be registered 
cither in the Republican, or the Democratic, or some other 
primary. He can vote only for candidates within that 
party primary, and in most states he must be registered 
in one party or another well in advance of the actual 
primary voting. The balloting itself is handled exactly 
as m a regular election. In a few states, the nominating 
is done by state conventions of the respective parties 

rather than in a primary election. 

Ihc distribution of the primaries, or in a few cases 
the conventions, over a six-months period explains the 

S on? rr'Lf'° Wn by thC P0blic in the nnd-term 
i u C " a scrial ' stor y ev « since the Illinois 
primary, with the spotlight shifting from this state to that. 
Qu«c early n was obvious that the struggles of major im¬ 
portance would be within the Democratk party priinaries 
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nett&goethedfocts of P r esi de n t Roosevelt and his mete 
maetM amodatm to penalize ttaDenwcra^ Senators who 
jpposed fail Supreir*? Court Bill last year; and whom he 
tfwM as conservatives or “ copperheads The wood 
‘copperhead”, which the President revived, was applied to 
xopk in die North during the Civil War who were apposed 
o the war, and who sabotaged the northern cause. Nine 
Senators who opposed the President's Court plan last 
rear, most of whom are rather conservatively inclined, 
mist stand for re-nomination within the Democratic 
primaries this year. They are the men on the black list 
jf the so-called “elimination committee”, a body of 
xalous New Deal officials who are trying to “ purge ” 
he Democratic party of its conservatives. Some months 
igo plans for this purge were laid, and efforts began. 

The first tests were successful for the New Dealers. That 
s, they were able to re-nominate two loyal supporters of 
he President who were under attack from conservatives, 
rhese two—Senators Pepper of Florida and Hill of Alabama 
—were naturally not on the list of nine. For various 
easons—some springing solely from local politics— 
hey were decisively nominated. These successes made 
he elimination committee think that they could score 
urther and greater victories in the drive to purge the 
>arty. 

So they challenged Senator Gillette of Iowa, the first of 
he blacklisted nine to come up for re-nomination. The 
limination committee backed an eager young congressman, 
>tha D. Wearin, against Senator Gillette, and they were 
[tievously defeated. The next of the nine “ unfaithful ” 
Senators to be up for re-nomination was Senator Van 
"Iuys of Indiana, the most eminent of the Court Bill 
•pponents to face the voters this year. For nearly a year 
Senator Van Nuys had been marked down for defeat by the 
4 ew Dealers. He was Purgee Number One. But lo and 
•ehold. Senator Van Nuys declined to take his purge lying 
Iowa. Threatened with defeat for the Democratic 
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nomination (which is by convention in Indiana), he took 
steps to secure nomination on an independent party 
ticket. The Republicans in Indiana missed a golden 
opportunity to nominate Senator Van Nuys themselves. 
And then the Democrats in the state, seeing that with 
Senator Van Nuys as an independent candidate they would 
quite possibly lose to the Republicans, prepared to 
rc-nominate him themselves. The act will be consum¬ 


mated by the time this article is printed. 

The incident is explained at this length because it is the 
roost significant of ail political developments this summer. 
The purge has signally failed. Senator Van Nuys, by a 
show of independence, has won. The President’s effort 
to punish the copperheads is itself in the dust. And so 
Mr. Roosevelt is temporarily frustrated in his effort to drive 
the conservatives out of high places within his party. In 
his last fireside talk—delivered when the temperature 
was at 90 degrees in Washington—he announced his 
intention to purge the party. Now it seems that he cannot 
do it. That means that he will have to make more and 


mw.v v„«„p«,mjscs witn the cautious wing of his party, 
and u may mean that the conservatives will dominate and 
dictate the presidential nominee in 1940. 

Oddly enough, while these isolated conservatives are 
winning m Democratic primaries, the President’s own 
popularity stands at a high point. Though he is personally 
popular, this sentiment can only with the greatest difficulty 
* translated into terms of effective control over his party 
n years when he himself is not running for office, he his - 
t oublc ,n influencing the electors; in 1940, according to 
icsc important evidences, he might be able to secure his 
ire-nom,nation, despite the strong tradition against a 
bird term but he probably would be unable ton d te 
a designated candidate of his own views 
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growing of discontent and progtessiviaiXL- Yd 

the old guard is still in the saddle there. In the north, too, 
individual Democratic Senators and Representatives in 
many states are conservative, and most of them have strong 
local positions. So the party, while it has gone along with 
the New Deal as long as it was a thriving political success, 
is by no means wedded to New Deal principles. Many 
of die principal men within the party are stoutly con¬ 
servative. Most powerful among them are Vice-President 
Gamer, who is a conservative although dominated by 
forces of expediency for the past six years, and James A. 
Farley, the party’s chairman and political manager, who 
falls into pretty much the same category. These two men, 
between them, seem able to control the party, and to 
have a grip on its grass-roots of a different nature from 
the President’s own appeal. 

It is the widespread political view, therefore, that Mr. 
Roosevelt—unless he should electrify the party with a 
personal attempt to run again—might well be thrust aside 
by these more powerful machine-men. But the President 
is also a consummate politician, he knows these factors, 
and is laying his own plans. If, on the wings of a business 
upturn, his popularity swells again, he might easily become 
the dominant factor in future calculations. 


V. A Political Cross-Section 

A VERY good analysis of public opinion has just been 
concluded by ¥ or tune magazine. A “ balanced cross- 
section ” of all parts of the United States was consulted by 
a big staff of tabulators for this enterprise. The results 
seem accurate to most observers; Fortune predicted Mr. 
Roosevelt’s re-election in 1956 with an error of less than 
one per cent. So the following figures are of more than 
usual interest as a reflection of “ scientifically sampled ” 
public opinion: 
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Roosevelt in general 
personality . 
economic objectives 
methods of attaining them 
advisers and associates 
rearmament policy . 

Mis international policy . 

His attitude toward business 
His attitude toward imions 
Wages and hours legislation 
Reorganization Bill (on which 
the President was defeated) 
His attitude toward T.V.A * 
Dismissal of its chairman 
or " contumacy ”) 


AND WASHINGTON 

Undecided 

Ap- Disip- aad 

prove, prove. Uninformed. 

% % % 

54*8 35*9 "*3 

8o*j it‘7 

48*1 29-1 22*8 

35*9 40° 24*5 

283 32-3 394 

63-6 13-2 23*2 

jo*o 15-0 33-0 

37.3 34-0 287 

383 3°'4 3**3 

48-8 218 29-4 

22-3 383 39-4 


26-8 23-9 49-3 


'Hiis poll was taken at the low point in the depression. 
If shows the personal triumph of Mr. Roosevelt and the 
country’s warm endorsement of his rearmament and 
international policies—in so far, of course, as these policies' 
arc understood. But most striking is the sharpness of 
contrast between public approval of his general economic 
objectives and disapprove of his methods of attaining 
them, and of his political advisers and associates. 

l ortme also consulted its cross-section about two foreign 
questions. It asked people : “ Which of the recent foreign 
military aggressions disturbed you most ? ” and “ Would 
you favor allowing political refugees to come into the 
United States ? ” The answers, taken in April-May, 
were: 


Which of these events disturbed you most ? 
Japan’s invasion of China 
Germany’s seizure of Austria 
CHitside intervention in Spain 
The Russian treason trials 
None . 

All . 

Don't know ..... 

• Tennessee Valley Authority. 
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x 9-4% 

22 - 8 % 

IO ’3 % 

2 ’ 7 % 

2I ‘ 3%1 

34 - 8 % 

12 ‘9%J 








T HE ROUND TABLE is a cooperative enter* 
priie conducted by people who dwell in the 
different parts of the British Commonwealth, and 
whose aim is to publish once a quartet a com¬ 
prehensive review of imperial politics, free &om the 
bias of local party issues. To this is added a careful 
and impartial treatment of outstanding international 
problems that affect the nations of the Common¬ 
wealth. The affairs of The Round Table in each 
portion of the Commonwealth are in the hands of 
local residents, who are responsible for all articles 
on the politics of their own country. It is hoped 
that in this way The Round Table serves to reflect 
the current opinions of all parts about imperial 
problems, and at the same time to present a survey 
of them as a whole, in the light of chaaging world 
conditions. 
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Here the striking fact is that—though in dig nation k 
an easy, uninteHectual, non-committal emotion—$4** V° 
cent. o£ the people refused to wax indignant The man on 
the street refused to do much moralising, even when 
invited to do so. 

And, asked: “ What is your attitude toward allowing 
German, Austrian, and other political refugees to come into 
the United States ” the cross-section said: 

Encourage them and raise immigration quotas . . 4*9% 

, Allow them in but not raise quotas .... i8*a% 

Try to keep them out . . .... 67-4% 

Don’t know . . . . • 9 *J% 

And that is the popular verdict at the moment when an 
: American delegation is trying to solve the refugee problem 

I at the Evian Conference. Are Americans humanitarians 
after all? 

So we find a nation interested still in its own affairs, 
s preoccupied with recovery and politics, casting an 
occasional emotion up in support of the State Depart- 
; ment’s active alarm at the activities of the aggressors, but 
! basically remaining behind its own oceans and mountain 
ranges, watching the crops grow, eyeing the baseball scores, 
and gazing hopefully at the smoke puffing again from 
factory chimneys, or promising soon to puff. 

United States of America, 

July 1938. 


T T 
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THE MOVEMENT OF POLITICAL 
REFUGEES 


P UBLIGTY has been given to the European refugee 
problem by the meeting of representatives of thirty 
nations at Evian in July to discuss plans for the assistance 
of political refugees. Further publicity will be given by 
the debates in the 1958 Assembly of the League of Nations 
when a decision must be taken on the future of League 
assistance to refugees. It is, therefore, an appropriate 
moment to review the history of post-war refugee move¬ 
ments in Europe in order that the work of the Evian com¬ 
mittee and the decisions of the League Assembly can be 
seen in perspective against the long series of refugee pro¬ 
blems that have arisen in the past twenty years. 

Public attention concentrates upon each migration of 
refugees as it occurs, and at present newspaper readers 
might imagine that the only problem of the kind was that 
of the Germans and Austrians. It is important to realise 
that since the war there has been a succession of refugee 
migrations, each contributing a new set of difficulties, the 
accumulation of which now presents the European Govern¬ 
ments with one of the obstacles in the way of general 
appeasement. In this article a brief summary is given of 
the scries of post-war refugee movements and of the inter¬ 
national action taken to provide machinery for dealing with 
the resulting problems. 

L Racial Concentrations After the Great War 

T HE reconstruction of the states-system in Europe after 
the war was accompanied by migrations and nationality 
revisions which produced refugee movements. Part of the 
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peculation that had been evacuated from the European 
frontier* of Russia into the interior returned to the newly 
created Baltic States and Poland. Populations in the areas 
of military activity which had sought shelter in neighbouring 
countries, such as the Belgian refugees in France and Great 
Britain, returned to their homeland. Prisoners of war, 
marooned in various parts of Europe and Russia, were 
repatriated. Political exiles, like the Czech leaders, re¬ 
turned in triumph to new national States. Groups of 
population in some of the succession States were ejected 
into the truncated territories of the old Habsburg dominions, 
as for example the Magyars from Czechoslovakia, Yugo¬ 
slavia and Rumania into Hungary. During the process 
of frontier changes large sections of population acquired 
new nationalities; and as a result of defects in the treaty 
provisions or through the failure of some persons to use the 
rights of option granted them, a class of “ stateless ” people 
emerged. 

These particular developments in the aftermath of wai 
and treaty-making did not, however, bequeath continuing 
refugee problems. Their main legacy was the group oi 
stateless persons whose position inside a system of national 
States becomes anomalous and is rendered more difficult as 
nationalism grows stronger as a determining factor it 
political life. A second group of population changes 
which also did not leave a continuing refugee problem 
comprises the movements of Bulgarians, Turks and Greeks 
after the collapse of the Ottoman Empire and the rise of 
nationalist Turkey. 

Attempts to “ unmix ” the populations of Turkey. 
Bulgaria and Greece had been made before the war. Ar 
exchange of frontier populations had been envisaged by s 
Turko-Bulgarian treaty in 191}, and a partial voluntary 
exchange of miuorities had been arranged between Turkey 
and Greece in 1914. This planned redistribution was pre¬ 
vented by the war, and the redistribution that eventually 
took place was in only a small degree planned; it was for 
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the molt part a panic flight of refugees from one country to 
the other, relieved by an international effort to arrange for 
property compensation and for the settlement of the 
refugees in their new homelands. 

The greatest of all the movements was that of the Greek 
population out of western Asia Minor after the defeat of 
the Greek expansion into Anatolia, culminating in the 
Smyrna disaster of September 1922. Chiefly from this 
refugee migration, but also from movements of Greek 
population out of other parts of Turkey, out of Bulgaria 
and out of Russia, Greece received 1,300,000 refugees. 
Both during and after the war Bulgaria received floods of 
refugee Bulgarians from neighbouring countries; the total 
number between 1913 and 1925 has been estimated at 
120,000. The return of population of Turkish origin to 
Turkey was part of a continuing process, but was acceler¬ 
ated after the war: j 78,000 Turkish “ muhajirs ” entered 
Turkey between 1921 and 1929. A small proportion of 
these migrations was the result of a deliberately planned 
exchange; 30,000 Greeks from Bulgaria, 55,000 Bulgarians 
from Greece, and 370,000 Moslem Turks from Greece were 
moved as a direct result of the exchange provisions of the 
Convention of Ncuillv of 1919 and the Lausanne Con¬ 
vention of 1923. 


However, the benefits of the provisions (so far as property 
compensation was concerned) were available for the majority 
of the refugees, even though they had migrated before the 
official exchange ” was arranged. 

Turkey did not wish, or need, to seek international help 
in settling her incoming refugee population; they were 
mostly agricultural workers, and there was ample land for 
them tn the districts vacated by the departing Greeks 
Bulgaria and Greece, on the other hand, sought international 
assistance through the League. A Refugee Settlement 
Commission established in ,,s, „, d imemationa] ££ 
111 191, ,nd 19,1, amounting to approximately /t t ooo ooo 
foe the tehabUitation of the refugees ta feS 



ill hath tgrinoEmral and urban settlements. At the cod of 
1990, when r e p a triatio n was practically compete, the 
Commission handed over its work to the Greek Govern¬ 
ment. For the settlement of the refugees in Bulgaria a 
single High Commissioner was appointed, and in 1926 
£1,520,000 was raised by loan. By the end of 1952 die 
High Commissioner's task was almost finished and the 
Government took over the final stages of the work. The 
Greek achievement was more successful than the Bulgarian, 
but both were striking examples of international collabora¬ 
tion in assisting a country to provide a constructive solution 
to a refugee problem, the magnitude of which exceeded its 
own resources and capacity. 


II. The Great Dispersions 
Armenians and Assyrians 

T HE disintegration of the Ottoman Empire produced 
two other refugee problems, to which no adequate 
solution has yet been found, namely the Armenian and the 
Assyrian. These two Christian populations, dispersed as 
refugees, are still for the most part living in the countries 
in which they took refuge and are trying to establish them¬ 
selves there with only partial assistance from the Govern¬ 
ments concerned or from international collaboration. The 
Armenians in the Turkish Empire, after a series of periodical 
persecutions in the preceding twenty years, were subjected 
from 1915 onwards to massacres and deportations intended 
to achieve their elimination. Apart from those who found 
asylum in Russia or America, between two and three 
hundred thousand sought refuge in Syria, ’Iraq and other 
countries of the Near East, and in Europe. The majority 
of these Armenian refugees are still in Syria and the Lebanon 
(100,000), in France (63,000), in Greece (25,000) and the 
Balkan countries. Repatriation to Turkey has never been 
practicable. Dr. Nansen’s efforts to secure international 
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hdp for a comprehensive settlement scheme in Erivan were 
in the end unsuccessful; but he initiated various schemes, 
which under league auspices have been continued, for the 
re-establishment of the Armenians in their countries of 
refuge, notably the urban and agricultural settlements in 
Syria. The Armenian refugees in France, concentrated 
chiefly in the big cities, have slowly established themselves 
by finding employment in the heavy industries, in shop¬ 
keeping and other commercial work. 

The Assyrian tribes in the Hakkiari mountains joined 
forces with the Russian armies against Turkey in the war, 
and after 1917 had to seek refuge under the British 
Administration in ’Iraq. In T925 the Hakkiari mountains 
were included in the territory assigned to Turkey, and 
repatriation of the Assyrian refugees to their original homes 
became impossible. The assimilation of the Assyrians in 
’Iraq was interrupted by the events in 193} which followed 
the announcement of the forthcoming surrender of the 
mandate by the British. A group of Assyrians entered 
Syria in the hope that the French Administration would 
provide land for settlement. To return this group to 
’Iraq was impossible after what had occurred, and the 
l eague attempted to devise a scheme under which those 
Assyrians' who could not be incorporated in ’Iraq might 
be settled elsewhere.* Since 1933 frequent efforts, includ¬ 
ing enquiries in Brazil, British Guiana and various parts of 
the British Empire have been made to find a territory in 
which the Assyrians who had left ’Iraq could be settled. 
A scheme for their establishment in another part of Syria, 
the Ghab plain, had to be abandoned in consequence of 
the I rcnch decision to terminate the mandate, which would 
have rendered their position there as a civilian minority too 
dangerous. 

Since 1936 efforts have been concentrated on improving 
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their p oak i on oo the Kbabur River tad trying to convert 
what was originally a temporary refuge into a place of 
p ermanent sett l e me nt. The 'Iraqi Government has taken 
steps to assist rite settlement of the Assyrians who have 
remained in ’Iraq. 

Fugtms from tbt Bolshevik RJff'mt 

Of the refugee movements so far described, only the 
Armenian and Assyrian raise problems that require further 
international effort to-day. It is these, together with three 
other dispersion movements, which constitute the essence 
of the present refugee problem. The largest is the flight 
of approximately a million people from Russia after the 
1917 revolutions and the civil wars; the second is the 
emigration of political opponents from newly established 
political regimes, such as those from Italy and Portugal; 
and the third (and most significant so far as the future 
is concerned) is the departure from Germany, the Saar 
and Austria, of political opponents, Jews and “non- 
Aryans.” Each of these specifically refugee movements 
has raised acute international difficulties and has demanded, 
though not always resulted in, international action on behalf 
of the refugees. 

Mass emigration from Russia did not begin immediately 
after the Bolshevik revolution, for anti-Bolshevik forces at 
first continued their resistance on Russian territory. The 
autumn and winter of 1919 saw the collapse of the anti- 
Bolshevik front in the north and on the west; the spring 
and summer of 1920 witnessed the break-up of the armies 
and provisional Governments in the south; and the long- 
continued opposition to the Bolsheviks in the east finally 
broke down in 1922. From 1919 onwards hundreds of 
thousands of refugees crossed the frontiers to seek asylum 
in adjacent countries. They included the remnants of the 
defeated armies and great sections of the civilian popula¬ 
tion, whose numbers were increased by people fleeing from 
the famine in south Russia in 1921. The three great streams 
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of refugees flowed westwards into the Baltic States, Poland 
and Germany, south-westwards through Constantinople as 
the dispersion point, and eastwards into China. Although 
these has been some subsequent redistribution, the original 
dispersion has determined the broad lines of the present 
location of the Russian refugees. Czechoslovakia, Yugo¬ 
slavia and Bulgaria were exceptionally generous in receiving, 
assisting and absorbing large numbers; the Baltic States 
because of their geographical position and the presence of 
large Russian minority populations received many; and 
France is estimated to have at present between 60,000 and 
100,000, who are not naturalised. In Manchukuo there are 
approximately 44,000 Russian refugees and 33,000 in China, 
of whom 26,000 are in Shanghai. 

It was soon evident that mass repatriation was impossible, 
although the majority of the Russian refugees even to-day 
hope that in time they will return to Russia. Large-scale 
settlement overseas, in South America for instance, although 
often discussed, has never been attempted. For the most 
part the Russians have continued to live in their countries 
of refuge. In some, such as the United States, they are 
iKing absorbed rapidly into the national population; in 
others, such as Yugoslavia, they enjoy the position of 
specially protected and privileged guests. They have 
needed and have received international protection and 
assistance through the work of the League, but no general 
settlement scheme for them has been, or indeed could be 
devised. They have needed, rather, a multitude of separate 
and almost individual settlement schemes. 


lixikj from the Totalitarian States 
Political refugees from Italy fled abroad from i 922 
onwards, but particularly in the period 19^0. Large 

Zd J en, t ° r tht Unitcd Statcs > but the” majority 
found shelter m France, where the presence of thre 7 

assistamre'for The' 0 " ^P mvided them 

assignee for their economic re-establishment and with 
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opp wtanhi cs for continuing their anti-fostibt pofcticsJ 
mi It it estimated that there ate 10,000 Italian political 
refugees in France, exclusive of their families and depen¬ 
dents. The numb ers of political refugees from other 
countries, such as Portugal and Greece, axe extremely 
email ; they can be classed more easily with the individual 
exiles, who have always appeared in the history of political 
revolutions, than with the mass refugee movements that are 
more peculiar to post-war European developments. The 
Spanish civil war threatened, and still threatens, to produce 
a large refugee exodus, but until now the movement across 
the frontier is insignificant in size compared with the 
evacuations of civilian populations within Spanish territory. 
It is estimated that France has still 25,000 adult and 10,000 
child refugees, tut they must be regarded as transients and 
temporary residents until developments in the civil war show 
whether repatriation is possible, or whether plans for 
permanent settlement outside Spain must be made. 

The establishment of an authoritarian regime by the 
National Socialist party in Germany has led since January 
1953 to a continuous exodus of refugees, including political 
opponents, members of the proscribed parties and working 
class organisations, Jews and partly-Jewish persons (the 
“ non-Aryans ”), and members of Christian churches and 
organisations whose lives and liberties have been en¬ 
dangered. It is estimated that 150,000 refugees left 
Germany between 1933 and 1938, a third of whom departed 
in the first year. The migration was swollen as the power 
of the Third Reich extended to include the Saar territory 
and Austria. Approximately 7,000 refugees left the Saar, 
two-thirds of whom have established themselves in France. 
The Austrian frontiers were closed to the passage of refugees 
both by the action of the German Government and through 
the restrictions Introduced by other countries, which feared 
the immigration of large numbers of exiles, stripped of all 
property. Until now there have been relatively few refugees 
from Austria, but the pressure to escape grows greater, and 
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the 10,000 who have escaped will certainly be followed by 
greater numbers. 

The majority of German refugees were Jews or could 
claim assistance from Jewish relief organisations. The 
generosity and efficiency of these bodies made possible a 
rapid distribution of the refugees into countries where re¬ 
establishment was possible. Over 40,000 were able or 
enabled to go to Palestine, and probably a similar number 
has reached the United States. By a process of infiltration 
refugees have moved from countries of merely temporary 
refuge into countries of settlement; but the intermediate 
stage is extravagant and has been eliminated as far as pos¬ 
sible by the private organisations, who have planned an 
emigration directly from Germany to the countries of 
ultimate destination. Similarly, training and re-training 
schemes have been developed to ensure that re-establish¬ 
ment shall occur as rapidly as possible. 

III. Tm: League and Private Relief Organisations 

U SUALLY refugees have had to abandon or have been 
deprived of most of their property. They are aliens 
without the political protection of a government behind 
them, of uncertain legal status, with passports of question¬ 
able validity. Frequently too they arrive in countries 
inappropriate for their settlement, and trained in occupations 
irrelevant to their new conditions. With these and other 
disabilities, they need a form of assistance quite different 
from that available for the ordinary voluntary migrant. 
Fach refugee movement has led to the creation of a number 
of private relief organisations. Some of these, such as 
Zcmgor (die Russian Zemstvos and Towns Relief Com¬ 
mittee), were organised by the refugees themselves, or, like 
the Armenian Benevolent Union and the various Jewish 
organisations, arose from the efforts of other communities 
related to the refugees by national or religious associations. 
Others were external to the emigrations, such as the great 
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American philanthropic agencies, the Near East Relief 
and American Red Cross, which organised relief work on a 
colossal scale daring and after the war. The multiplicity 
of organisations has undoubtedly resulted in extravagance, 
excessive overhead expenses, and duplication of effort; 
nevertheless, the relief societies have been responsible for 
the continuous routine assistance and the highly indivi¬ 
dualised case-work without which progress towards a 
solution would have been almost impossible. 

Although the voluntary organisations have borne most 
of the burdens of relief in all the post-war refugee move¬ 
ments, there were problems of a political and legal character 
that they could not solve. As these problems were of an 
essentially international character, it was natural that the 
assistance of the League of Nations should be invoked. 
In 1921 the League appointed Dr. Nansen as High Com¬ 
missioner for Russian refugees; in 1923 it added the pro¬ 
tection of Armenian refugees to his responsibilities; and 
in 1926 the protection of certain small groups of refugees 
known technically as “ Assyrians, Assyro-Chaldeans and 
assimilated refugees.” * For a period, 1925-29, the tech¬ 
nical refugee service was transferred to the International 
Labour Office, while Dr. Nansen still remained High Com-, 
missioner. After an experimental year in the League 
Secretariat, the refugee service on Dr. Nansen’s death was 
established (in 1930) as an autonomous office under the 
Nansen International Officer for Refugees. The office was 
to have only a temporary existence, and December 31,1938, 
was fixed as the date for its final liquidation. 

Responsibility for the German refugees was entrusted in 
1933 not to the Nansen Office, but to an autonomous High 
Commission, almost divorced from the League. The 
League, however, placed Saar refugees under the Nansen 
Office. When the first High Commissioner for German 

* Not to be confused with the “ Assyrians of’Iraq”, for whom the 
League set up in 1953 a special committee of the Council and later a 
trustee board. 
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Refugees resigned in 193), the League appointed a High 
Commissioner directly responsible to the League. In May 
1938 the League Council provisionally included the tare 
of Austrian refugees within the scope of his responsibilities. 
The League has never extended its protection to Italian^ 
Portuguese, or other smaller groups of political exiles. 
For the settlement of Greek, Bulgarian and Assyrian 
refugees, it established special machinery in each case. 
Apart from the Greek and Bulgarian settlement schemes, 
the League’s chief work for refugees has been in the legal 
and political sphere rather than in the humanitarian. Dr. 
Nansen initiated a series of international arrangements 
which provided the refugees <uth identity and travel docu¬ 
ments and some legal protection. The benefits of these 
arrangements were consolidated and extended in a Con¬ 
vention of October 28, 1933, which nine countries have 
ntUied, and which constitutes a charter of liberties for the 
rdugees to whom it applies, namely those under the Nansen 
ice. The league High Commissioner for Refugees 
ml Sir NciU Malco,m * sccured somewhat 

3VC i dOCUmCmS 3nd ,CRal P rotectlon f or the Ger- 
Sr r' 3n aninRCmcnt in » 9 J« more extensive 
bench, s by a Convention of February 10, 1938 

l or ,h c past two years the future of League protection 
for refugees has been under dtscussion. The NiSen 
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voluntary organb&tkms and assisting plana for emigration 
«iw< permanent set tle m ent , 

IV. The Evun Conference 

A N inter-govemmental committee, meeting at Evian 
in Julv 1938 on the invitation of President Roosevelt, 
made provision for continuing meetings and for an execu¬ 
tive agency under a Director. The scope of its responsi¬ 
bility was restricted in the first place to refugees from 
Germany and Austria, but as the committee remains in 
being, it can later widen the scope, if necessity arises, to 
include other categories of refugees. At first sight this 
may appear to be merely a duplication of machinery; but, 
in fact, it constitutes a most important supplement to the 
League work for refugees. In the first place, it has pro¬ 
vided a means for the direct participation of the United 
States and other countries which are not League members 
in refugee work. In the second place, the inter-govern¬ 
mental committee can make plans for “ involuntary 
migrants ” before they leave, whereas the League can only 
take account of refugees already outside the frontier of 
their country of origin. There is hope therefore that it 
may do much to convert the German refugee movement 
from a disorderly flight into an organised migration. In 
the third place, the collaboration of Governments has been 
established for the specific purpose of assisting the emigra¬ 
tion and settlement of refugees, whereas the work of the 
League in this field has only been one of many activities, 
non-political in character and not engaging the direct and 
specialised attention of Governments. Furthermore, it 
has provided a possibility (which no organ of the League 
could have provided) of negotiating with Germany on the 
question of allowing the “ involuntary migrants ” to take 
some of their property with them, instead of having as 
now to emigrate without any possessions. The inter- 
govemmental committee made provision for co-operation 
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with the '•voting League machinery, and incidentally with 
the International Labour Office, and its task will be suffi¬ 
ciently distinct from that of the new High Commissioner. 
There is therefore no reason to anticipate that there will be 
duplication of effort as a result, but rather every reason to 
welcome enthusiastically the direct intervention of the 
United States in an attempt to solve the European refugee 
problem. 

Hopes that an inter-governmental committee at its first 
meeting would produce a radical solution could have been 
entertained only by those ignorant of the complexity and 
stubbornness of the refugee problem. None of the refugee 
problems since the war has shown itself capable of a single 
radical solution. The Greek and Bulgarian settlements do 
not provide a precedent or direct guidance for dealing with 
the existing or potential refugee movements. Whereas the 
Greek and Bu'p.irir.n rcfu.Tcc* were returning to countries 
that were pr;u::;ai'} i :, .e:r rational homes, the German 
refugees are leaving their national home and entering 
other countries as aliens. The former were movements of 
concentration: the German migration is a dispersion 
movement. Moreover in the former cases land was avail¬ 
able to a certain extent for settlement through the departure 
of other populations, and a large proportion of the refugees 
(47 per cent, among the Greeks) were agricultural workers. 

It would accordingly be misleading to try to draw 
lessons from any of the previous refugee movements in an 
attempt to plan the treatment of the German refugee 
question. It is one of the great advantages of the inter¬ 
governmental committee, established at Evian, that it makes 
possible an entirely new approach to the problem. It 
promises to attack a refugee problem in the only effective 
way, namely, by anticipation and prevention; it aims 
at eliminating the “ refuge ” and therefore the refugee 
problem by facilitating an ordered migration. The detailed 
methods by which this migration will be organised, whether 
exclusively by infiltration or partly by group settlement or 
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even by colonisation, arc of secondary importance compared 
with this tWIaino of principle, that an emigration, judged to 
be inevitable, must be anticipated and directed. This alone 
makes it important that the co-operation of Governments 
in the committee shall be effective and successful, for there 
ate population problems in Europe of growing urgency 
which may soon demand international action. The Evian 
committee may find that it is experimenting on a com¬ 
paratively small task, before having to deal with a fai 
larger one. 

Throughout the discussions at Evian, the problem ol 
Eastern Jewry was present implicitly. The United States 
delegation wanted the terms of reference of the committee 
to be wide enough to include possible emigrations of Jews 
from Poland, Rumania, Hungary and elsewhere. In the 
end only the emigration from Germany and Austria, 
Jewish and other, was included, but the bigger questior 
will soon become one of the dominating issues in Europe, 
The hopes raised by Evian are partly that the new approach 
by Governments will lead to a constructive solution of the 
German and Austrian refugee problem, but still more that 
Governments from the experience they gain in dealing 
with this minor problem will develop a technique foi 
dealing with the far greater population problem of Eastern 
Europe. It is a great gain that the method of anticipation 
has been adopted; it will be a fat greater gain if remedial 
measures are adopted for the larger issue, so that not only 
may a refugee emigration be prevented, but the conditions 
that might produce such an emigration be eliminated. 
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IMPERIAL RESPONSIBILITIES 
IN THE WEST INDIES 

By a Correspondent * 


1. The Constitutional Background 

A SERIES of events that have taken place in the West 
Indies during the last four years have drawn public 
attention to colonies which are the oldest in our colonial 
empire and which in the past were regarded as of immense 
value. It has been made quite evident that throughout the 
West Indies there exists serious discontent, which has 
manifested itself from time to time in riots and disorders. 

In the summer of 1934 riots took place on two sugar 
estates in Trinidad. These were merely local, and action 
taken by the administration prevented the unrest from 
spreading to other parts of the island. Early in 1935 
serious disorders occurred in St. Kitts. Later in that year 
riots broke out in St. Vincent, and a state of emergency 
had to be’proclaimed in the neighbouring island of St. 
Lucia in order to prevent a similar outbreak in that colony. 
In June 1937, riots took place on the oilfields of Trinidad; 
strikes, marked by disorders, affected the sugar industry’ 
and spread to Port-of-Spain. Shortly afterwards riot inn - 
broke out in Barbados. In the spring of this year a strike 
occurred on a sugar estate in Jamaica, and subsequent 
strikes and disorders affected Kingston and other parts of 
the island, from time to time throughout the whole 
period there have been signs of discontent in the neigh- 

thS y B ""f h Guiam ' '*' hid > haTC mmfesfed 
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md fawe been ft ntde shock to public opinion in E ng l a nd.- 
The natnaJ aaa ump tion has been that out present system 
of cofamat administration has proved inadequate to meet 
the difficult situation causal by a long period of economic 
de pression. The object of this article is to analyse as fat 
as possible the causes of the unrest that his manifested 
itself in the West Indian colonies, and to suggest methods 
by which the present difficult situation can be improved. 
Before attempting this analysis it is advisable to make a 
short survey of the different systems of administration 
that exist in the British West Indies. 

Barbados can claim to be one of the oldest colonies in 
the Empire, having been first occupied in 1627. Its 
constitution dates back to the seventeenth century and is 
nnlilrf: that of most of the crown colonies. There are two 
Houses : a Legislative Council, of which the members are 
nominated by the Crown, and the House of Assembly, of 
which the members are elected annually. The Executive 
has no seat of right in either House, nor does the Governor 
preside at the deliberations of the legislature. The 
franchise is a very limited one and less than six thousand 
people have the right to vote. The island is divided up 
into eleven parishes, in which local vestries deal with such 
matters as health services, roads and poor relief, which in 
other colonies are under the direction of a central Executive. 
The disadvantages of such a system in a small colony are 
evident, but it must be admitted that in spite of these dis¬ 
advantages Barbados has established a tradition of sound 
administration of which the people in the island are justly 
proud. * 

Jamaica has beetf* a British colony since the days of 
Cromwell. Its present const%' ion is very similar to that 
of other crown colonies. The Legislative Council consists 
of five officials, ten nominated members and fourteen 
elected members. The Governor presides at meetings of 
the legislature and has a casting vote. A feature of the 
Jamaican constitution which is peculiar to the colony is that 
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any measure can be vetoed by the votes of nine 

of the fourteen elected members. This power has for some 
time been used as a political counter with unfortunate 
results. As a case in point, efforts made by the Govern¬ 
ment to improve the incidence of taxation by increasing 
the scale of income tax payable on higher incomes, with a 
view to decreasing those import duties which affect the 
poorer classes, have been defeated by the votes of the elected 
members, who have shown litde anxiety to co-operate 
with the Executive. The Jamaican legislature has of recent 
years earned an unenviable reputation for wasting time and 
for opposing necessary reforms. Recent events, however, 
have caused many Jamaicans to realise that the past activities 
of some of their elected members are not in the public 
interest, and a movement to secure a more efficient legis¬ 
lature is manifesting itself. 

The Trinidad constitution provides for a legislature 
containing twelve official members and thirteen unofficial, 
seven of whom are elected and six nominated. The 
Governor presides at meetings of the Legislative Council. 
All financial measures, before their introduction into the 
Legislative Council, are discussed by a Finance Com¬ 
mittee consisting of the unofficial members with the Colonial 
Secretary as chairman. This system has worked admirably 
and, in consequence, there is not the waste of time that is so 
marked a feature in the Jamaican Legislative Council. 

The Leeward Islands consist of a federation of presiden¬ 
cies constituting one colony, with the seat of government 
in Antigua. The Windward Islands, on the other h#nd, 
consist of three separate colonies under one Governor, 
whose seat of government is in Grenada. At the present 
time steps are being taken to detach the presidency of 
Dominica from the Leeward Islands and to incorporate it 
in the Windward Islands. 4 

In these colonies a new constitution has recently been 
introduced. The former system, whereby the official 
members were equal in number to the unofficial members, 
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has been abolished, and the legislatures now consist of 
a Governor or Administrator in the chair with three 
rrffirial members and an increased number of unofficial 
members. The Governor, however, is vested with the 
power of over-riding the decisions of the legislature when 
he decides that it is necessary to do so in the public interest. 
The result of this change is that the unofficial members of 
the legislatures no longer find themselves faced by a body 
of official members, many of whom took no part in debates, 
but merely voted as directed by the Governor. The not 
unnatural result of the former system was to foster the idea 
of a Government and an Opposition, which was apt to 
prevent proper co-operation between the Executive and the 
legislature. The main functions of the legislatures in 
crown colonies should be those of deliberative assemblies, 
consisting of men prepared to co-operate with and advise 
the Executive. This object will be more readily attained 
under the new constitutions that have recently been 
introduced in the Leeward and Windward Islands. 

In the larger colonies the affairs of the principal towns 
are controlled by elected councils. These councils have, 
in many cases, very wide powers and are independent of the 
Executive. In some cases their activities are open to criti¬ 
cism. It is noticeable that in the report of the Trinidad 
Commission * the failure of the city council of Port-of- 
Spain to deal adequately with slum conditions in that city 
is attributed to the fact that some of the councillors are 
owners of slum properties. In Kingston, also, the muni¬ 
cipal authorities have failed to deal with such slum areas 
as Smith Village. In the writer’s opinion, the time has 
come when the Governments of these West Indian colonies 
will have to intervene unless city and town councils show 
that they intend to make a serious effort to deal with this 
problem. 

Local administrations, particularly in the smaller colonies, 
are severely handicapped by lack of funds. Some of the 

* Cmd. 5641, p. 41, para. 39. 
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islands, such as Dominica and St Lada, ate dependent on 
gtants-in-aid to balance theii budgets, while in other 
islands financial independence can be achieved only by 
heavy taxation combined with low salaries and economies 
which affect the social services. Trinidad, during recent 
years, has obtained a large revenue from the development 
of its oil industry, but it was previously finding difficulty 
in balancing its budget. This colony, however, is the only 
one in the West Indies that has been able to develop a 
valuable industry other than agriculture, and it must be 
remembered that the oil industry employs only a small 
proportion of the population; it is safe to say that not more 
than to per cent, are dependent on it for their livelihood. 

In T rmidad roughly onc-third of the population consists 
of Last Indians, who were originally brought to the island 
as indentured labourers during the latter half of the last 
century and the first few years of the present century to 
work on the sugar estates; but in the rest of these colonies 
not less than 90 per cent, of the population is of pure or 
partial African descent. 


II. Low Prices and Low Wages 
'T'HI . fiuin causes of the unrest that has affected the 
1 British NX cst Indies arc economic. Since the war there 
has been a serious decline in the market prices of the 
main agncuhural products obtained from the West Indies 
The following figures exemplify the decline in two of those 
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that year there have been considerable fluctuations, bat the 
present pace is in the region of 40s. per cwt. 

Of all the agricultural industries in the West India 
sugar is undoubtedly the most important, and several 
islands, such as Barbados, St. Kitts and Antigua, art 
entirely dependent on it. The sharp decline in prices that 
took place in 1928 and 1929 induced the British Government 
to send out a commission under Lord Olivier to enquire 
into the situation. Some relief was given in 1952 by 
increased preferences, though it fell short of what the West 
Indian sugar industry—or, indeed, the members of the 
commission—regarded as adequate, and for several years 
the industry found great difficulty in maintaining itself, 
The difficulties that had to be faced resulted, however, in 
greater efficiency. Improved types of sugar-cane were 
evolved and valuable assistance was given to the industry 
by the Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture in Trinidad. 
Experiments, in which the College co-operated, enabled the 
industry to obtain increased production by the scientific use 
of fertilisers, and improved machinery resulted in a highei 
yield of sugar extracted from the canes. As a result of these 
improvements there was a large increase in production 
throughout all the islands that depended either wholly or in 
part on this industry. In Trinidad, for example, where the 
exports of sugar in 1929 amounted to 8i,joo tons, by 1956 
they had risen to 142,670 tons. 

As a result of improved methods the sugar industries ol 
the West Indian islands and of British Guiana have managed 
to survive, but this survival has been,achieved by main¬ 
taining a low standard of wage. Nor is it possible to see 
how there can be an adequate improvement in wages in 
present conditions. During the present year the price 
obtained for West Indian sugar in the home market has 
been in the region of £9 15 s. a ton, and the difficulties of the 
situation have been intensified by the restriction of output 
that has resulted from the International Sugar Conference. 
The sugar industry can be helped by increasing the 
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preference when the price of sugar in die open market is less 
than 6s. per cwt. If prices are stabilised, it is then possible 
to increase the minim um wage paid to unskilled labour, and 
to compel those companies which have lagged behind in 
providing satisfactory housing accommodation to replace 
the existing barracks by more suitable dwellings. During 
the last fourteen years, while the old-established sugar 
industry of the West Indies has had to struggle for its 
existence, England has built up a beet-sugar industry at 
home by means of heavy subsidies. The total of those 
subsidies now amounts to over £40 million, and is additional 


to the preference given to Empire-produced sugar. It is 
not surprising that the policy of the United Kingdom 
Government in launching and heavily subsidising a beet- 
sugar industry in England, which many West Indians re¬ 
gard as being in direct conflict with their own industry, 
has caused dissatisfaction. 

In regard to cocoa, which for many years was considered 
the most important product of Trinidad and Grenada, the 
decline in prices has had very serious results. In Trinidad 
the production of cocoa in 1929 amounted to 61,900,000 lb- 
«n 1936 it had shrunk to 28,340,000 lb. A serious decline 
has also taken place in the production of cocoa in Grenada, 
it is sate to say that the cocoa industry in both islands cannot 
continue in existing conditions, but so far no alternative 
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Swinton, supported this scheme, and an effort was made 
to secure international agreement regarding output. Un¬ 
fortunately, Brazil refused to subscribe to a scheme involving 
restriction of output, and it was accordingly abandoned, 
although there was evidence that it would have received 
support from other cocoa-producing countries. There is 
reason to believe, however, that Brazil is now prepared to 
reconsider her attitude in this matter, and it is therefore to 
be hoped that a fresh effort will be made to secure a rational¬ 
isation of the cocoa industry by agreement among the 
producing countries. 

As a result of a long period of uneconomic prices for 
cocoa and other products, estates are heavily mortgaged, 
and neither estate-owners nor peasant proprietors can find 
money to maintain an adequate standard of cultivation. 
Under-employment and low wages are the natural results, 
and in many of the islands financial assistance is urgently 
needed for estates that can no longer meet heavy interest 
charges. In many cases loans have been obtained through 
local firms, who act as agents for mortgagees resident 
outside the West Indies, and who exercise the right to 
handle all produce exported from the mortgaged estates. 
The mortgagors can obtain only such advances for 
working their estates as these firms are prepared to give, 
and the whole system is open to serious abuse. Mort¬ 
gagors complain that the commission charged by the firms 
controlling their operations is unduly high and that they 
are unable to obtain fertilisers or other materials needed for 
their estates in the open market. In many of the islands 
no satisfactory rehabilitation of the agricultural industry 
can be effected unless some alternative credit scheme can 
be evolved by means of an agricultural loan bank, which 
will enable estate-owners and peasant proprietors to pay 
off the present mortgagees and to obtain financial assistance 
for working their estates on reasonable terms. 

While the agricultural industries of the West Indian 
colonics have been in decline, further difficulties have arisen 
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from the action of other countries, such as Vene zu ela, 
Cuba, and San Domingo, in refusing to admit West 
Indians in search of employment and in repatriating many 
of those who had migrated to them. No exact figures are 
available, but it is probable that the number of Jamaicans 
alone who had migrated to Cuba exceeded 70,000, and a 
recent estimate of those who had returned to Jamaica was 
8,000. This may not appear to be a large proportion, 
but it must be remembered that in the West Indian colonies 


there is annually a large increase in population, which can 
no longer be absorbed by their agricultural industries. 
The resultant situation is a very serious one. Unemploy¬ 
ment in rural areas has caused a drift of people from the 
country to the large towns, such as Kingston in Jamaica, 
Bridgetown in Barbados and Port-of-Spain in Trinidad. 
I hi* has produced deplorable slum conditions, which in 
Kingston have been described by observers as possibly 
worse than those existing in any other part of the Empire. 

I he writer received in April a letter from a West Indian 
who has considerable knowledge of conditions in many of 
the islands. 1 ic expressed the view that trouble was being 
fomented by men who had in the past been earning good 
money in Cuba and ban Domingo and had during their 
stay in those countries imbibed revolutionary ideas. It is 
not unnatural that men of this type, who when they 
return to their own islands find that they are without 
employment, should become agitators and leaders among 
people who arc dissatisfied with existing conditions. There 
can be link doubt that the activities of these local agitators 
l 1 H1 . K ass,stcd by organisations outside the West 
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made on the African population throughout the West ladies, 
or Ac extent to which it aroused a bitter feeling of racial 
animosity. In Jamaica, for instance, the cult of “ Ras 
Tahiti,” which virtually deifies Haile Selassie as a great 
negro king, is said to be gaining many adherents and is 
regarded by some observers as being a potential source of 
future trouble. 


HI. Possible Remedies 

T HE report of the Trinidad Commission has drawn 
attention to serious defects in social development and 
to evidence of widespread malnutrition. These evils are 
not peculiar to Trinidad but, unfortunately, are general 
throughout the West Indies. Nor can any adequate 
remedy be found unless the agricultural industries, on which 
the vast majority of the people depend for their livelihood, 
can be placed on a more satisfactory footing. Reports by 
committees formed in Jamaica and other parts of the West 
Indies state quite clearly that the present scale of wages is 
insufficient to secure a reasonable standard of living, but 
in each case it has been pointed out that in existing con¬ 
ditions an adequate standard of wages is impossible. This 
is undoubtedly true. Minimum wage legislation has been 
enacted, and in some of the islands orders in council, 
fixing a minimum wage, have been introduced, but action 
of this kind must necessarily be taken with the greatest 
care. A case is known to the writer in which a local 
administration fixed a minimum wage which could be 
met by the majority of sugar estates on the island, but its 
introduction resulted in the closing down of one sugar 
estate, on which some three thousand people were depend¬ 
ent for their livelihood. As a result, the administration 
was faced with the difficult task of finding some other means 
of supporting a large number of people who would other¬ 
wise have been left destitute. 

Formation of trade unions was advocated by the Trinidad 
Commission. They can be of definite value to workers 
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on the oilfields of Trinidad, on railways, or in such local 
industries as have been developed in the principal towns. 
They can also be of value on large sugar estates, provided 
that these unions are led by men who have some knowledge 
of the economics of the industry and are capable of giving 
honest and wise leadership. Recent events in Trinidad 
give the impression that the newly-formed trade union 
of those engaged in the sugar industry is lacking in wise 
leadership, and is being directed by men who fail to realise 
that sudden strikes during the short grinding season can 
only increase economic depression, and make it impossible 
for the industry to improve conditions for the workers. 
In the present stage of development there is a risk that 
trade unions may be controlled by mob orators, who have 
not the real interests of the workers at heart. More can 
probably be effected by the appointment of labour com¬ 
missioners, who are able to make a detailed study of the 
situation in each island with a view to securing for the 
workers the best terms that each agricultural industry can 
give. 

The Trinidad Commission has also advocated the develop¬ 
ment of a land-settlement policy. Experience has shown 
that any land-settlement scheme must be most carefully 
thought out. In some of the islands peasant proprietors 
have been encouraged or allowed to take up land without 
due regard to its cultivable value or to the elementary 
question of means of transport. The natural result in such 
cases has been a failure to make good and the abandonment 
of the land. Careful soil survey to decide what crops caft be 
produced and the construction of roads to enable the 
peasant proprietor to market his produce are essential 
preliminaries to any land-settlement scheme. Furthermore, 
it is not sufficient to settle peasants on land that can merely 
produce subsistence crops unless they are in a position to 
grow cash crops or to obtain work on neighbouring 
estates. A recent report by a local committee appointed 
in Grenada has suggested that in the island of Carriacou 
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the bmd-settlement policy adopted by the local Government 
has gone too far. It would appear from the report that the 
Government bought up the majority of the estates in the 
island for land-settlement purposes, with the result that, 
although the natives had no lack of land for subsistence 
crops, many of them were unable to secure money for their 
needs by estate labour. 

Economic rehabilitation in the West Indies necessarily 
depends on the efficient working of estates and cannot be 
secured purely by the development of small holdings. 
Sugar, for instance, must remain for the most part an estate 
crop, although in some islands, and particularly in Trinidad, 
a considerable proportion of canes supplied to factories are 
grown by cane farmers. In Trinidad some 19,300 farmers 
are engaged in this industry, and provide 44 per cent, of the 
canes sent to the factories. Owing to the present low 
price of sugar the livelihood made by these men is a very 
meagre one, and the annual incomes of most of them are 
less than £30. In islands such as Montserrat and St. 
Vincent, where cotton has become a principal export, there 
is the added difficulty that the crop is a purely seasonal one 
and provides full employment to estate labourers for part 
of the year only, while there is insufficient cultivable land • 
available for the development of a land-settlement policy 
that would satisfy the needs of a rapidly increasing popula¬ 
tion. Jamaica has, in bananas, a crop ideally suited for 
peasant cultivation, but this is now threatened not only by 
Panama disease but also by the appearance of “ leaf-spot,” 
which, by its rapid spread, devastates plantations. The 
only method of checking this disease appears to be by 
spraying at a cost estimated at £1 an acre, which is higher 
than the industry can afford. Efforts to introduce banana 
cultivation in other islands have so far met with little 
success. 

The most urgent problem of all that has to be faced is 
the provision of some outlet for the surplus population of 
many of the West Indian islands. Unless that problem 
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is solved, no scheme of rehabilitation can be of permanent 
value. Possibly a solution could be found by opening up 
the hinterlands of British Guiana and British Honduras. 
In the former colony, cultivation is virtually restricted to the 
coastal areas, and only about 280 square miles out of 
89480 are under cultivation. Up to the present no proper 
soil survey has been made of this colony. In 1928 the late 
Sir Gordon Guggisberg, who was at that time Governor 
of British Guiana, had come to the conclusion that the 


economic development of that colony depended on in¬ 
ducing hast Indian agriculturists to migrate thither, and he 
opened up negotiations with Mr. Gandhi to achieve this 
purpose. The schemes that he had in view came to an 
end with his premature death; possibly they were im¬ 
practicable, but the fact remains that British Guiana, which 
in area is larger than Great Britain, has a population of less 
than 400,000 people. British Honduras, with an area 
equal to that of Wales, has a population of some j0,000 
people, and it is known to the writer that tentative sugges¬ 
tions have been made in the past that migration from the 
Wc5t Indies to that colony might be encouraged. 

In contrast, Barbados has a population which already 
approximates to 1,100 to the square mile and is rapidly 
increasing. It is safe to say that Trinidad, Grenada 
ht. Vincent and several of the Leeward Islands are already 
over-populated, and that the position is becoming more 
senou, year by year. Deplorable social conditions have 
con. nbuted.0 a laxity of morals throughout the islands, and 
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provide huge numbers of recruits for the criminal classes. 
It is to be hoped that this whole question of over-population 
will receive die serious consideration of the Royal Commis¬ 
sion which the Secretary of State intends to send out to the 
West Indies; for no permanent solution of thf economic 
difficulties with which these islands are faced can otherwise 
be found. 

Finally, some reference must be made to the relations , 
that exist between the West Indies and the Colonial Office, 
because rightly or wrongly, many thinking West Indians 
consider that of late years their interests have not received 
sufficient attention in Whitehall. Control by the Colonial 
Office has been intensified during the last ten years, and this 
has had the unfortunate result of producing a large increase 
in the amount of office work demanded from local ad¬ 
ministrations. At a Royal Empire Society meeting in 
November of last year a retired colonial Governor stated 
that the number of official communications received in the 
Governor’s office, which totalled about 880 in 1930, had 
exceeded 1,900 in 1936. He pointed out that this develop¬ 
ment was making conditions impossible in the smaller 
colonies, where, for financial reasons, large secretariats could 
not be established; it was paralysing the administration by 
preventing officers from giving proper attention to local 
problems. This vast increase of office work must obviously 
militate against efficient administration. 

It is difficult to believe that the Colonial Office would 
to-day encourage such independent action by colonies as 
resulted in the 1927 trade agreement, negotiated at Ottawa 
with the Canadian Government by representatives of the 
British West Indies, the Bahamas, Bermuda, British 
Guiana and British Honduras; yet this agreement has been 
of immense value to the West Indies. Suggestions from 
the West Indies that improvements in it could be made by 
further direct negotiations have been discouraged by the 
Colonial Office, and it is sincerely to be hoped that an 
effort to renew the agreement will not be barred. 
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Dissatisfaction has at times been caused by what appeals 
to be unnecessary delay in dealing with important problems. 
For a number of years West Indians have complained that 
the successful marketing of their products has been made 
difficult by heavy freight rates. As a case in point, the 
freight rate for cocoa has been maintained at 70s. a ton 
during years of depressed prices, whereas the rate for West 
Afri can cocoa is only 37s. 6d a ton. Until recently the 
rates charged for the transport of citrus fruit from Jamaica 
and Trinidad were in excess of the rates for similar fruit 
from such countries as California and Brazil. The exploita¬ 
tion of British Guiana greenheart and other valuable 
timbers, it is said, has been made exceedingly difficult by the 
heavy charges of the shipping lines. In the West Indies 
competition among shipping lines is largely eliminated by 
a system of deferred rebates. For example, the principal 
shipping lines from Europe and England to Trinidad 
consist of one British, two German, one French and one 
Dutch line. Freight rates charged by these lines are fixed 
by agreement among them, and a 10 per cent, rebate is 
given after a period of six months to every shipper who, 
within that period, has not used any other than the five 
principal lines. This method of preventing competition 
has been made illegal in American ports and might well 
be forbidden throughout the Empire. It is unfortunate 
that this question of freight rates has been so long ignored. 
It is now being referred to the Imperial Shipping Committee, 
although it would have appeared preferable to have formed 
a committee representing other interests than shipping to- 
considcr so important a question. 

Another cause of dissatisfaction has been the opinion that 
inadequate attention has been paid to the selection of 
officers for West Indian appointments and that unsuitable 
men have been retained in key positions. At the same 
time the belief is widespread that coloured West Indians 
who have given evidence of a high standard of ability and 
character, arc prevented from obtaining positions outside 
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their own islands. It has been suggested that many of 
these difficulties could be eliminated if a senior official from 
the Colonial Office were to visit the West Indies each year 
for the purpose of discussing local problems on the spot, 
and acting as a liaison officer between the Secretary of State 
and Colonial Governors. Such a scheme might do much 
to secure more rapid decisions on urgent problems than 
are at present achieved by correspondence, and it is one 
that might well be considered. 
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BRITAIN AND ITALY: PAST 
AND FUTURE 

By a correspondent 


1 . Pre-War Italian Aspirations 


A N Italian national State was the dream and desire of 
some of the noblest sons of Italian soil daring the 
centuries when Europeans of all nations dared to hope for a 
better human society than anything known in a barbarous 
past. While Frenchmen and Englishmen made pro¬ 
grammes to reform existing States, Italians had their 
national State yet to make. Although efficient sceptical 
people—Cavour the first of them—limited their hopes to 
an improvement of Italy up to the standard of countries 
already nationally organised, Gioberti and Mazzini called 
for an Italy that should be, at the very moment of its birth, 
superior to anything that had yet been seen in the world. 
Gioberti (before the disillusions of 1848) wanted the Pope 
to rule over this Italy, and to draw the civilised world into 
unity around it. Mazzini wanted Italy to incarnate a new 
religion of “ Thought and Action ”, with the “ duties of 
man " (as opposed to the French “ rights of man ») instilled 
into every citizen’s heart. 


Although the Savoy monarchy, the Piedmontese army, 
and above all Cavour, pressed Anglo-French constitution^ 
terms upon the newly united nation, Italy until well on in 
the twentieth century bore something of the character of a 
nation without original sin, that is to say, without aggressive 

tlTrf Some ™ho», *e cor K ® „r g 
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*irnd to claim and to repudiate with indignation a 
peculiarly high moral standard. In these most teapot 
times Abyssinia is conquered to free the slaves, Spain 
invaded to defend Christian civilisation: yet Mussolini 
seeks land, wealth and power for Italy, without (it is con¬ 
stantly boasted) any hypocritical make-believe such as 
British imperialists have employed to disguise their plans- 

In 1884, an Italian statesman is to be found claiming for 
Italian policy a unique but profitable innocence: the claim 
is made in an interview with a Times correspondent, who 
was exercised about the recently formed Triple Alliance. 

In answer to my question whether the Italian people would 
not become somewhat anxious in view of the appropriation of 
the globe in which at this moment several Powers were striving 
to outvie each other, Count de Robilant said that he decidedly 
doubted it. Italy, he remarked, had no colonial aspirations, and 
Italian colonisations were different from all others. The Italians 
colonised without annexing. The Argentine Republic was 
almost exclusively of Italian extraction, and bore an Italian 
character, and was as good as a colony for the commerce of Italy 
although there was not a shade of State connection. . . . This 
system of colonisadon had the advantage of being exempt from 
political and financial drawbacks. Assab was originally intended 
as a convict colony and only became a commercial colony when 
owing to its nearness to the Peninsula the first intention had to 
be abandoned. What was suitable for England, France, Germany , 
—in short for countries, whose highly developed industry required 
an extensive export trade—was not suitable for Italy. For this 
reason he thought the announcement very improbable that 
Germany and Austria had promised Italy to support her colonial 
policy, since a thing which did not exist hardly required support.* 

Even thirty years later, after a quarter-century of inter¬ 
mittent African wars, Francesco Nitti .could still write: 

“ Italy is the liberal great Power: the freest country in 
Europe. Among all the groups competing to dominate 
the world, Italy appears the one country whose aid can be 
invoked (by Balkan and Eastern countries) without fear 
that the help may be transformed into a humiliating pro¬ 
tectorate or a concealed domination ”. f 

* Tie Times, August 30, 1884. 
f 11 Capitate Strom ere in Italia, Bari, 1915, p. 23. 
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Meanwhile some Italians regarded this reputed harmless- 
ncf » as dangerous or even shameful, while outside observers, 
with various feelings, acknowledged Italy not so harmless. 
In 1884 an English student of Italy wrote: 

It must be a matter of the gravest import and interest for the 
diplomatists and statesmen of Europe that the military organisa¬ 
tion of Italy is advancing by leaps and bounds until from a purely 
defensive movement it threatens to become an active factor in the 
military politics of the future. ... It is enough to breathe a 
suspicion of foreign hostility, and the war spirit of the country 
speaks from the mouths of all; party animosities and regional 
envy and malice will assuredly give way before the stirring 
considerations of a great State policy.* 

That particular observer watched the development of Italy 
as an armed nation with contentment: he foresaw an Italy 
more populous and disciplined than the “ beatified re¬ 
public ” of France, where (he says) “ Malthus holds sway, 
quickened by immorality, the child of atheism ”. Against 
France, Italy was to be a powerful stable buttress. 

But meanwhile Italian policy overreached itself, and, 
if no longer harmless in intention, Italy seemed what was 
worse—helpless. In 1887 Francesco Crispi, autocratic 
veteran of the struggle for unity, succeeded in imposing 
himself on a distraught Parliament, and ruled at intervals for 
ten years. His predecessors, in the spirit of the statesman 
first quoted, had refused opportunities for the annexing or 
controlling of Tunis and Albania, and declined an invitation 
from Great Britain (1882) to take joint action in Egypt. 
Not satisfied with a Platonic expansion through emigration, 
Crispi looked to see what overt conquests Italy might still 
achieve in Africa, and marked down Abyssinia. Crispi’s 
agents helped Menelik to establish himself in Addis Ababa 
as Negus Negusti. Menelik signed the Treaty of Uccialli, 
apparently promising to hand over to Italy the conduct of 
all Abyssinia’s relations with the outside world; but shortly 

♦ Military Italy, by Charles Martel, London, 1884, pp. I0 , 25. 
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afterwards he repudiated the Treaty, and defeated with 
great slaughter the Italian punitive expedition sent to facing 
him to book. Almost in a day the Italian parHamefiraw^ti*, 
under popular pressure, hounded Crispi out of office 
(March 1896), leaving another generation to plan a revenge 
for the disaster of Adowa. 


II. The British Reaction 

F ROM the first years of Italian unity until Adowa and 
some time later, Italy had surely given England, by her 
rivalry, no moment of disquiet. The Times correspondent 
in Rome in the ’nineties, W. J. Stillman, reproved 
several Italian Ministers for complaisance towards France 
and Russia, thus (given the relationships of the time) 
swinging away from the connection with Berlin Vand 
Vienna, which London favoured. He hardly thought 
possible a serious divergence between British and Italian 
interests. 

British disquiet about Italy was altogether of another 
sort. Italy had ventured as a colonising Power into East 
Africa : well and good, if the effort had been equal to the 
ambition. But native Africans had found out that they 
could lay low the armies of this weakest of the European 
great Powers. The British wondered if they had been 
altogether wise in encouraging Italy to undertake the re¬ 
sponsibilities and try to keep up the status of a great Power. 
Among the monarchs congratulating Victoria at the Dia¬ 
mond Jubilee in 1897, Humbert of Savoy, whose dynasty 
she herself had long regarded as little better than robber 
princes occupying the lands of Bourbons and Hapsburgs, 
must have loomed very small. King Humbert’s death 
three years later at an assassin’s hand, after half a decade 
of polidcal disorder, must have confirmed many in their 
small esteem for political Italy as an actor in world politics, 
and made many Italians vow desperately, though half 
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iespairingly, to rehabilitate her. As a matter of fact, fat 
From the centres of high politics, new Italian industries 
arete springing up, and the champions of a stronger 
political Italy could appeal to a generation with wits 
sharpened by new economic opportunities. 

For the moment, after Crispi’s downfall, men of a mild 
and (in the present Italian jargon) “ renunciatory ” outlook 
took charge. Thinkers of the positivist school, who 
regarded flags as fetishes and heroes as megalomaniacs, 
strongly influenced the radicals and freemasons who were 
the Ministers of the young King, Victor Emmanuel III, 
himself in no way disposed, as far as could be judged, 
towards national adventures in arms. Those who held, 
on the contrary, that without adventures, and successful 
adventures, Italy could never attain mature nationhood, 
and, moreover, would never achieve a secure material 
well-being like that of other countries, summoned their 


countrymen to new efforts from the pulpits of various 
political persuasions. Advocates of a firmer and even a 
fiercer political demeanour were found on every side. 
Fhus while the Socialist parliamentary party—now with 
the growth of a factory population, becoming important 
and respectable had denounced Crispi’s adventure both 
before and after Adowa, Antonio Labriola, the leading 
Marx,st theorist, was an out-and-out colonial expansionist 
Papin, and Preiaolini (later to be well known men of 
letters set about promoting a Nationalist party, but ther 
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THE BRITISH REACTION 

—and a Kipling, I need hardly say,'is out of {dace m any 
hut a very great Empire”.* 

• * * * * 

Italy went to war in 19x1 in order to capture from 

nominal Turkish rule the last strip of North African coast 
obtainable without direct conflict with a great Power. 
The British and French Governments tolerated or approved 
the war, which brought Italy into some bad odour in 
Germany, then posing as a protector of the Moslem world. 
But the British radicals condemned the aggression, and 
between their press and the Italian supporters of the war 
exceedingly harsh accusations were exchanged. Francis 
McCullagh’s Italy's War for a Desert, written after his return 
from a journalistic assignment in Tripoli, assails Italy in 
these terms: 

Italy is, in short, the militant suffragette of the nations. She 
breaks diplomatic, international, hygienic and strategical laws as 
Miss Christabel Pankhurst breaks windows, and then she raises 
an ear splitting hysterical yell if anybody ventures to criticise her. 

He quotes, too, from an unnamed British colleague: 

Italy, the flower of our Western world whom we so loved and 
pitied fifty years ago ! It is well that we should be reminded of 
our folly in that we believed in her tears and thought that liberty 
would be a cure for her secular griefs. Her tears are dry enough 
now, and she stands before us hard-eyed, brazen-cheeked, the 
harlot of Europe boasting with loud tongue her shamelessness. 

McCullagh reported the Libyan war for the Westminster 
Gazette and the Daily News. He declares in his preface that 
he addresses his book “ not to those cold-blooded calcu¬ 
lators, the statesmen and publicists who want to detach 
Italy from the Triple Alliance . . . and who therefore 
think it better that we should all keep silent in this country 
about Italian doings in Tripolitania. When they look out 
on the continent of Europe these gentlemen can only see 
one nation there, Germany . . . they do not realise that 
* McCullagh, Italy’s War for a Desert, London, 1912. 
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iermany may be our ally to-morrow”. He mentions 
>thcr classes of Englishmen who would not want to read 
he condemnations of Italy in his book: those who sought 
uhrantages in Egypt in return for countenancing Italian 
action in Libya; those who had helped in the unification 
of Italy and could not believe that unified Italy could do 
wrong; those who were dazzled by Italian civilisation and 
picturesqueness; those who supported the Italians because 
they were Catholics; and those who favoured the Italians 
in Libya because the Italians favoured England in the South 
African war. In the event, Germany was not “ our ally 
to-morrow 

The Italians met British criticism with retorts that were 
not too delicate. When, during Italy’s neutrality in 
I9J4-IJ, the brilliant Neapolitan journalist Edoardo 
Scarfoglio provided the pro-Germans with the classic 
anti-British pamphlet, It Popolo dat Cinque Pasti (“ The 
Five-Mcais-a-Day People ”), he may have been taking his 
revenge for the journalistic assaults of two years before. 

1 Ic died without completing the pamphlet: his executors 
appended a note in these terms : 


^To round off his series of pictures of British conquest in its 

tr) C formuhte “"1 *T h * ndcdness > lh ^ »uth2r intended 
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side. Oti the British side, those who had (or would have) 
taken the part of Turkey is 1911, were fox Yugoslavia ha 
the affair of Frame, and, far more strongly, for Greece in 
that of Corfu. Some of the new Italian grievances may be 
briefly recalled. The British and French, after inviting 
Italy into the war on certain terms (the Treaty of London, 
April 1915), made secret agreements between themselves 
and Russia (May 1916) for a rearrangement in the Eastern 
Mediterranean without compensation to Italy and in 
violation of the undertakings given to her. After pro¬ 
claiming acceptance of President Wilson’s Fourteen Points, 
especially Point 9,* the Allies denied the Italian racial claim 
to Fiume. President Wilson refused to recognise the 
Treaty of London: the Allies themselves did not fully 
back up Italy’s insistence upon it, and later they evaded 
implementing it. To these diplomatic grievances were 
added the hardship caused by the British surcharge on 
coal for export, on which Italy’s industries were 
dependent, and by the restrictions on Italian migration 
to the countries of the British Empire as well as to 
the United States. 

To all this must yet further be added the feeling in Italy 
that British soldiers and politicians neglected (almost like 
the French) to give due value to Italy’s contribution in the 
war, failing to recognise with what moral energy and at 
what economic cost a poor country, still only in its second 
generation since national union, had brought into the field 
armies in some respects comparable with those of the old 
and wealthy Powers. To the Italians, their allies seemed to 
remember only Caporetto, and to view Caporetto as the 
rout of a force in the field rather than as a momentary crisis 
of an overstrained nation, insufficiently united at home to 
give full support to allies that had alienated sympathy by 
acting dubiously towards it. 

* Point 9 was as follows: “ A readjustment of the frontiers of 
Italy should be effected along clearly recognisable lines of nation¬ 
ality ”. Cf. Tie Round Table, No. 39, December, 1918, p. 41. 
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With *uch recollections in his nand, Signor Mussolini, 
it one of his earlier programmatic speeches as leader 
'tutiimo,* denounced the League of Nations as “ a sort 
Hlofy Alliance of the plutocratic nations of the Franco- 
Vnglo-Saxon group to guarantee themselves the exploita- 
ion of the greater part of the world He proclaimed the 
ntrpose of “ liberating Italy gradually from dependence on 
he great western plutocrats, by developing our own 
ntemal productive forces ” and promised “ a demand for 
bionics according to the rights and needs of the nation 
He concluded with these words: “ It is fated that the 


Mediterranean should be once again ours: that Rome 
►hould be the directing centre of Western civilisation 
Later (1922) he wrote in the Popolo d'ltalm (the sentence is 
here requoted from a reliable German source): “ We must 
hold ourselves ready for the possibility of a practical anti- 
British policy. It is not in Italy’s interest to contribute to 
jpholding British imperialism, but rather to help in 
Jcsfroying it” Thus, a few weeks before becoming 
Italian I rime Minister and Foreign Minister, he demanded 
ft-hat no responsible Italian politician had ever thought of 
mentioning, an “ anti-British policy 
Mussolini was one of those who had grown up in the ten 
year* afar Adowa. As a Socialist, he opposed the Libyan 
war, but more through the automatism of his party align- 
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tad gover n mental power to be stripped of the pceteaoa 
(judged aever lifcdy to be more than pretences) of obedience 
to the wOl of the governed. 

Men of high moral standing and mental at tainme nt* 
joined with tumultuous demagogues in denouncing the 
theories of parliamentary democracy. Many of them, for 
sure, denounced the more freely because they believed 
parliamentary democracy too strong to be seriously 
damaged by such prodding; but in the turbulence of the 
after-war their taunts were more effective than they expected 
or wished. 

Englishmen who for personal or professional reasons had 
to take note of the fascist coup d'etat in 1922 generally 
approved of it as putting an end to “ Red ” riotousness : 
some few, having seen the blackshirts in action intimidating 
opponents, destroying clubs and co-operatives and news¬ 
papers, conducting punitive expeditions against helpless 
villagers, favoured the defeated factions. But those who 
approved and those who disapproved could both equally 
assume that the blackshirts had merely overridden Parlia¬ 
ment more brutally than Crispi, Giolitti, and other Italian 
“ democratic dictators ” : sooner or later they expected to 
see the Fascists pass into the ranks of the parliamentary 
Conservatives much as the French Socialists had since 1900 
turned to a purely constitutional activity. The English 
Conservative papers found excuses for the Fascists while 
waiting for them to settle down and behave like loyal 
Tories : the Liberal and Labour papers saw in each new 
fascist repression of Parliament, the press, and free institu¬ 
tions in general, a reactionary attempt to hold down by 
exceptional decrees the nation which through these institu¬ 
tions was pressing for social and economic reform: and 
no doubt Mussolini depended largely on the support of 
reactionaries who were glad enough to see him silence the 
spokesmen of the poor and discontented. But once he had 
this power, who was to stop him from silencing equally 
the voices of the comfortable and satisfied ? Meanwhile, 
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the wealthy and privileged in Italy accepted Mussolini 
as their plenipotentiary policeman for the time being : 
and for the moment the British Government, perhaps 
the French also, found the Mussolini Government easier 


to make use of than its demoralised predecessors. 

Actually, in making Parliament, the press, the universities 
and the professional organisations simple echoes of his own 
pronouncements, Mussolini came to control the flow of 
judgments from England and France which for two 
centuries had been conveyed by those agencies to the Italian 
people. In his earlier years of power, indeed, he 
countenanced the views of history and economics which 
Italians of European culture were teaching, intercepting 
only what his obstinate opponents would have made use 
of. The Italian free-traders believed at first that Mussolini 


would listen to them as no predecessor had done : fifteen 
years afterwards Italian economists were officially 
summoned to teach the economics of self-sufficiency instead 
of “ Anglo-Saxon ” theories. With each year Mussolini 
annexed, weakened or annihilated some major or minor 
Italian organ of foreign influence—Freemasons, Boy 
Scouts, Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
Protestant missions. Thirty years ago Englishmen were 
often at the head of charitable and social movements in 
Italian towns. Long before the Abyssinian war and the 
ofhual banning of all things British and French in protest 
against the crime of sanctions ", Italy, under fascism, had 
rqutcd what an earlier generation had been glad to take 
nati0naI,> ° ldCr — 
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his senses as they had done in his first year of office, •when 
under such pressure he had been brought to evacuate Corfu. 
The British Government appeared still to view Mussolini as 
the useful employee of the major signatories of Versailles: 
the British Opposition leaders still regarded him as the 
turncoat socialist in the service of Italian plutocrats, making 
a last vain attempt to suppress the Italian working classes, 
easy therefore to bring toppling down. 

Thus British statesmen with almost complete, though 
variously shaded backing in the press and Parliament, instead 
of choosing between acquiescence in Mussolini’s East African 
policy and full-blooded opposition to it, first pretended to 
notice nothing, then gave a show of disapproval with a hint 
of threats. In so doing they ranged all Italy behind 
Mussolini: for Italy reasoned that either Great Britain was 
playing a deep game, luring Italy into war by delaying the 
show of force until it was too late for Mussolini to draw 
back : or else that Great Britain believed she could exercise 
authority over Italy without showing her ability to enforce 
obedience. 

The writer has travelled up and down Italy many times in 
these years. He has witnessed the tragic alienation of true 
Italian patriots from a country captured by Cassarism : also 
the energetic and various labours of men reconciled to 
Gesarism in planning for war, public health, and collective 
splendours. He cannot deride these people’s claim to be 
capable of as rich and strenuous a contribution to human 
existence, in the world to-day, as any other nation: he 
dare not think lightly of their power in arms. He has 
known Italians to speak lightly and vaingloriously about 
their readiness to fight another war to gain respect: but 
scarcely any, and none worth speaking of, who would not 
rejoice to think that they need take no such ruinous steps 
to get their due. 
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IV. Gulfs and Bridges 

S INCE the Reformation, Great Britain had until lately 
at an almost consistent rate out-distanced in populous¬ 
ness, science and wealth the countries of the old faith. We 
need in no wise renounce our claim to have then begun to 
shape, on richer and purer principles, the modem state to 
which in these two last centuries others have chiefly 
looked as a model. But may not the countries of the old 
faith perhaps enjoy, by virtue of the greater continuity of 
culture which they have been able to preserve, a slower, 
steadier development ? Englishmen cannot afford to look 
back solely on the few centuries of their astoundingly 
rapid advancement for clues to the natural relations of 
their race with others in Europe and the world. 

From this point of view, in considering relations between 
Great Britain and Italy, we must pray that we be not in¬ 
volved in a crude religious or “ ideological ” conflict, at a 
moment when we too, on our side, have so much more 
reason to think, out our “ ideology ” afresh than to denounce 
the ideologies of other peoples. 

Without forgetting for an instant that the present 
rulers of Italy have gained their eminence bv flattering their 
countrymen’s ambition to be considered soldierly and 
combative, we may yet credit them with the intelligence to 
prefer a square deal between mutually respectful neighbours 
to the infliction, each upon each, of hideous damage. We 
may start, then, with trying to promote some mutual 
respect. The countries hear of each other chiefly through 
heated journalistic exchanges. Might not some British 
military and naval experts endeavour to give us an appraisal 
of the Italian armed forces—their recent achievements, their 
part in the great war and the lesser wars, their present 
preparedness—with an eye primarily to their organisation 
and efficiency and not to their all too obvious perilous- 
ncss in certain contingencies ? Might not British trade 
unionists find it worth while to study wage-contracts, 
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factory conditions, and price control in Italy, regardless of 
the uniform worn by officials of the corporations ? 

What are the fundamental questions of Anglo-Italitn 
relations ? Surely above all these: how Italy can feel 
secure of entry and exit in the Mediterranean, thpugh Great 
Britain’s navy might blockade it at either end; and how 
Great Britain can rely upon passage through the Medi¬ 
terranean, though Italy might cut the passage in the middle. 
Beyond these, either party may suspect the other of intend¬ 
ing to pounce upon its possessions. Once the patties were - 
mutually respectful, they would probably be less suspicious 
of each other: though, as has been truly said, a general 
staff with nothing else to do would always find it necessary 
to fortify the moon against Mars, and so long as Europeans 
cannot freely move themselves or their goods across 
frontiers, they will cry out against certain “unjust” 
apportionments of the earth’s surface. 

Admittedly there are great difficulties in the way of an 
Anglo-Italian understanding about Spain. A dissertation 
on Italy’s relations with France and Germany, quite outside 
the scope of this article, would be necessary for the advance¬ 
ment of any clear-cut view of what seems possible. Musso¬ 
lini’s Italy has no advantage in permanently damaging. 
France for the pleasure of Germany. If Mussolini were 
deprived of the plea that powerful or prospectively powerful 
groups here and in France were planning to bring pressure 
in purely Italian affairs, he would have a much harder task 
in getting his people’s support for continuous intervention 
in Spain, let alone for the ambition (if he has it) to establish 
himself permanently in Spain. And Mussolini himself 
would think twice before provoking France by accusations 
of “ anti-fascist ” plotting, once French internal feuds were 
somewhat appeased and France was in consequence more 
sure of cordial British approval of her national policy. 

England and Italy can best approach an understanding 
by being quite clear that neither country plans to force 
upon the other, directly or indirectly, any form of political 
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philosophy. Italians, and nobody else, must decide what 
sort of state they want: while we, having created for our¬ 
selves through the travails of the Reformation, a working 
compromise between religious authority and religious 
liberty, possess institutions which we shall not easily give up 
merely because countries with other histories have failed to 
adapt them to their own circumstances. In extending a 
natural sympathy to those Italians who find our institutions 
desirable, wc must never let it be suspected that we wish 
such institutions to be thrust on nations where the guiding 
class does not demand them, or demands them under a 
different external form. Rid of such suspicions and subject 
to military precautions which neither country would re¬ 
nounce in a great hurry, the framers of economic policy in 
both countries might find prompt advantage in British 
co-operation in the equipment of the new Italian empire. 
In the longer run, however, we must face the question of 
admitting Italian emigrants as well as Italian goods to 
British territories, if wc arc to be able, with any conviction, 
to ask the growing Italian people to renounce combatant 
imperialism in favour of that peaceful Italian expansion 
which the apostles of Italian unity preached and foretold. 



A.R.P. PUTS DEMOCRACY 
ON TRIAL 


I. The Need for Leadership 

T HE British public has taken three years to become 
conscious of air raid precautions as a necessary factor 
in the life of the civilian. Yet for some time it has been 
clear that without them the country’s armament programme 
and foreign policy rest on a frail foundation. This reluc¬ 
tance to face the implications of a Europe in arms has been 
both cause and effect of the official attitude. 

Air raid precautions began casually because the public 
were casual. The public were casual because their Ministers 
seemed casual. This is a vicious circle out of which Great 
Britain is only just beginning to emerge. Even now 
official spokesmen prefer to call A.R.P. a third or even a 
fourth line of defence, and they qualify their appeals for a 
national effort with the fervently expressed hope that the 
new organisation will never be called upon to function. 
Ministerial timidity has hampered the A.R.P. department of 
the Home Office from the outset. There may be legitimate 
hesitation about the bold handling of what is called 
“ political dynamite ”. But the job of leaders is to lead. 
It is a sad reflection on democratic leadership and democratic 
loyalty that the whole matter was until recently handled in 
so tentative a way. Wherever, in the provinces, there has 
been bold leadership, A.R.P. has prospered. Where there 
have been timidity and half measures, the plant is a sickly 
one. In the last five months there has certainly been 
an improvement. The announcement in June that Mr. 
Geoffrey Lloyd, the Parliamentary Under-Secretary to the 
Home Office, would devote his whole time to A.R.P.; the 
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railing of the committee under the chairmanship of Sir 
John Anderson to study the problems of evacuation; the 
development of active publicity, and the reorganisation of 
the A.R.P. Department at the Home Office under a per¬ 
manent under-secretary of state, Mr. W. G. Eady—all 
these events are signs of a fresh initiative. 

The improvement has coincided, significantly, with a 
change of attitude on the part of the Opposition, as revealed 
in Parliament and the press. Denunciation of the very 
idea of A.R.P. has given place to criticism of its short¬ 
comings. The democratic zeal that was manifested over 
Spain and Czechoslovakia is being called upon to tackle a 
solid job of work at home. Even many pacifists, and the 
supporters of a policy of universal collective security, are 
coming to admit the need for passive defence and to drop 
the argument that the preparation of civilian defence incul¬ 
cates war-mindedncss. Both wings of political opinion 
now recognise that in air raid precautions lies the oppor¬ 
tunity for a great demonstration of the virility of a free 
society. But as yet we are feeling only the first stirrings. 

1 here is still room for that inspired leadership which was 
demanded from both sides of the House in the last Commons 
debate on the subject. Public opinion needs to be guided 
not followed, and there arc few members of Parliament who 
have taken more than a perfunctory interest in the precau¬ 
tions of their own constituencies. 


II. I he Strain on Local Government 
TT has not been sufficiently realised that out ARP 
X schemes are based on a German model. The German 
thc of the National 
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local government " 

ofthe"kader principle ”, to which (kmocoey taJces kindly 
on ly in tnnmmnta. of crisis. In Germany the probl e m of 
<»f»mlltng every individual in national defence arrangements 
is solved by the fact that the German has to do what the 
party tells him, or suffer in his social and economic life. 
The British problem has been to find a substitute system 
that will be both free and effective. 

The almost reckless experiment has been adopted of 
putting a large-scale defence plan into the hands of local 
government authorities. Perhaps this was the only way in 
which it could be done. But there are evident drawbacks. 
The local government official is essentially a departmental 
expert without special training or aptitude for A.R.P. work. 
A town clerk has often neither the taste nor the talent, let 
alone the time, for the work of chief warden. Secondly, 
and more important, in our large industrial towns and 
suburbs local government does not command that local 
patriotism and community spirit which is the rule in the 
small town and village. A.R.P. itself may do something to 
remedy this. If it succeeds, as it is succeeding in some 
places, local institutions may come under the influence of 
a most valuable revivifying process. 

Until recendy the difficulties of the local authorities were 
unnecessarily increased by the scarcity of expert advice and 
of trained A.R.P. officers. Decentralisation looked like 
running riot. But the creation, six months ago, of a central 
school in London for A.R.P. officers has provided a centre 
for the pooling of ideas and the training of the novice by the 
old hand. The appointment of 13 regional inspectors also 
secured more effective supervision and gave A.R.P. some¬ 
thing like a general staff. The fact remains that until the 
beginning of this year practically the whole burden of 
thought, organisation, propaganda, and stimulus was left to 
one man, the present Inspector-General of A.R.P., Wing- 
Commander Hodsoll. To him the public owes a very 
great debt.. 

This view of the difficulties of entrusting local government 
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with the organisation of passive defence is borne out 
by the contrast between London and the provinces. The 
position in some metropolitan boroughs is pathetic. The 
Gty of London, the centre of the Empire’s finance, com¬ 
munications and shipping, should be ashamed of its 
backwardness. In one or two largely middle-class 
boroughs—Westminster, Chelsea and Holbom—a great 
deal has been done. But their leaders would be the first to 
admit that they arc not ready to deal with an air raid. In 
the poorer boroughs of north and south London—to say 
nothing of the East End, which is an immense problem in 
itself—the position is almost desperate. Huge working- 
class populations, some of them frequently changing 
quarters, are without experience of that service to the com¬ 
munity which can be given by a leisured class. That is not 
their fault. They live in streets and houses, many of which 
arc obviously beyond protection. The conditions in which 
they live, the political views that they hold, have created an 
attitude of mind which only the ablest leadership and the 
most carefully planned publicity can modify. Some of their 
political representatives arc setting excellent examples. But 
years of political thinking directed to the hope of permanent 
peace and increased security of life, combined with ingrained 
suspicion of the policies and motives of a National Govern¬ 
ment, present a very tough problem for democratic leader¬ 
ship. It is a problem far beyond the capacity of a local 
government official or an ex-service A.R.P. officer. It is 
one for statesmen and publicists of all shades of opinion. 
London is the core of the A.R.P. problem. The London - 
area with its eight million inhabitants is the best bombers’ 
target in Europe. 

It would be unfair to imply that the working-class 
supporters of the Labour party are giving rise to peculiar 
difficulties. Similar criticisms hold good of the black- 
coated suburban resident and of the wealthier business 
man of the Midlands and the North. The fashion now is 
for such people to leave their city or town when the day’s 
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work is dome. Sometimes they refuse either to provide 
adequate precautions in business premises or to take an 
active part in municipal schemes. The type of parson 
and experience most needed in A.R.P. is often engrossed in 
the far less important protection schemes of rural communi¬ 
ties, or else is altogether indifferent. Retired professional 
m fn and officers from the services are invaluable for this 
type of work. But they tend to congregate in areas that 
are of no strategic importance at all. This fact alone 
suggests that a system of peace-time registration is advisable 
if energy and talent are to be properly distributed in the 
event of war. 


III. Problems of Man-power 

T HE efforts of authorities to recruit volunteers have 
been hampered by rapid and unnecessary changes of 
fashion in A.R.P. Certain sections of the press and some 
rather thoughtless members of the House of Commons have 
harried the Home Office with demands for shelters for all, 
evacuation for all, concrete for all, and recently trenches for 
all. As a result, the lines of official policy have become 
badly obscured. The original plan was to concentrate on, 
anti-gas training, enlistment of wardens and firemen, and 
the distribution of gas masks to every member of the popula¬ 
tion. This was sound, not because gas was the only or 
even the most important danger, but because it ensured 
immediate contact between local authorities and individual 
households, the most vital element in A.R.P. Just when 
the public was getting “ gas conscious ”, however, it was 
suddenly discovered that high explosive was the real 
danger. Concrete shelters for all were thereupon 
demanded, as well as the use of the London tube stations—a 
ridiculous suggestion. When the financial and construc¬ 
tional implications of this shelter policy were realised, there 
came a demand for trenches and for evacuation of half the 
population of London. The result has been that local 
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authorities have been harassed by waves of public opinion, 
bringing with them amendments in official policy. Those 
who have travelled round the main centres agree that local 
authorities ate confused about the order of importance of 
the twenty-odd aspects of A.R.P. 

The original emphasis on gas training and the distribution 
of masks at least ensured the training of an expert personnel, 
contact between the authority and the individual for the 
fitting and choosing of masks, and attention to the possi¬ 
bility of making each house and each family a unit of defence. 
The Englishman wa3 asked to remain in his castle. More¬ 
over, the fact that over j 00,000 people have received anti¬ 
gas training and that masks r»r c ready for the whole popula¬ 
tion is an excellent assurance against the possibility of gas 
attack from the air. To-day there is a tendency to overlook 
the individual, who is the main concern of A.R.P. 

This insistence on the individual household and the prob¬ 
lem of man-power needs emphasis. From the first, the 
official policy has been dispersal as opposed to concentration. 
That means that A.R.P. (except in the factory or school) 
is built up on small units like the household, not on large 
units like two thousand people in an underground shelter 
If the small unit is to work efficiendy, the whole population 
without exception must have learnt something about A.R.P. 

1 o teach them, even to arouse their interest, is a task for the 
two million volunteers that Sir Samuel Hoare has asked for 

worn." ’ wu"’ “ ,ht probl,:m of ma tl-power—and 
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gwn oa e skies of first-aid—need men morally tod 
physically in their prime. But until it is officially admitted 
that the A.R.P. volunteer is part of the first line of defence, 
the Aim of the Home Office and the War Office ■will over¬ 
lap, and first-rate material will be reserved for ill-defined 
militar y tasks. 


IV. Defence Against Panic 

T HE great importance of securing first-rate personnel 
for A.R.P. has been emphasised lately by those who 
have studied the problem of panic.* The civil population 
are in the front line in modem warfare. Its object is to 
make normal life impossible for the hostile nation. Where 
the enemy’s strength is bound up with the maintenance of 
food supplies and industrial processes, the obvious target 
for the aeroplane is the industrial and commercial area. 
Killing becomes far less important than dislocation, which 
it is hoped to achieve through panic induced by terrorism. 
The modern town is so built that military and civilian 
targets cannot be separated. Therefore a scheme of 
defence must cover the whole population at home and at 
work. The best antidote to panic, which is notoriously, 
infectious, is the organised effort to hit back, or at least to 
put up a defence. An isolated individual or an unorgan¬ 
ised crowd is denied that antidote. 

It seems to follow that the concentration of people in 
large shelters is risky and the dispersal of individuals into 
their family or working groups wise. Large scale evacua¬ 
tion holds out infinite possibilities of panic and disorganisa¬ 
tion, besides being at the mercy of accurate bombing. 
Evacuation breaks up the family, the group with the 
strongest emotional ties. If the men go with their women 
and children, economic activity comes to a standstill and the 
enemy achieve their objective. 

* See The Lotted, June 4, 1938. “ Panic and Air Raid Precautions : 
Notes for Discussion ”, prepared by John Rickman, M.D. pp. 1292-3. 
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Fire, debris, gas and communications ate matters for a 
comparatively few trained experts. But panic, the greatest 
enemy of all, can be defeated only by the individual citizen 
himself. As many people as possible must have something 
useful to do in an emergency, either in self-defence or in the 
assisting of others. Panic may arise before, during or after 
an air raid. As the writer in the Lancet points out, one 
of the common results and causes of panic is distrust of 
authority. Nothing is more likely to cause panic than the 
discovery after a first air raid that A.R.P. offered less security 
than had been expected. The rationality of the human 
being is the best safeguard against terror. But that rational¬ 
ity must not be deceived by false assurances and soothing 
words. No doubt an anti-gas course leaves pupils with 
few illusions, but millions of untrained English people have 
only the vaguest ideas of the real dangers of air raids and 
the possible precautions to meet them. Those millions 
must be told; until they are, volunteers will only trickle in. 
A national effort at publicity is needed this autumn if Sir 
Samuel Hoarc is to get the recruits he asked for in May. 
Only candour can reveal the full immensity of the task of 
A.R.P., and only candour can leave critics without a basis 
for accusations of bluff, window-dressing and ineffective¬ 
ness. W e need very frank information of what has been 
happening in Spain and China. 

Defence against panic therefore means widespread group 
activity and widespread knowledge. Knowledge can be 
communicated only by trained volunteers, and the volun¬ 
teers will come in their hundreds of thousands only when 
they arc told the full danger and the full importance of the 
task awaiting them. Here is a chance for a Minister w illin g 
to emulate Mr. Gladstone in Midlothian! Official tours 
should pay less attention to the latest type of syren, or the 
latest method of filling sandbags, and more to the problem of 
the householder who knows literally nothing about A.R.P. 
tn his district. The door-to-door visit should be tried 
m more areas, even if the warden does not always get a 
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warm welcome. Hoardings and passenger vehicles should 
be used for publicity, as they have been used abroad. The 
cinema and the wireless have not been employed nearly 
enough. 

The local authority is obliged by law to provide a scheme 
of protection. How can it do so if the man-power is not 
available ? If the men and women are recruited, as they 
should be, from all classes, it cannot be argued that an 
instrument of “ class domination ” is being set up. They 
are given no weapons, no powers. The case against mili¬ 
tary conscription does not apply to A.R.P. 

There are also strong arguments for bringing pressure to 
bear on local authorities who are clearly muddling or 
delaying their work. It has been recognised in too few 
areas that air raid precautions need a special department 
in the town hall, should take precedence of most other local 
affairs, and should on no account be the spare-time occupa¬ 
tion of a single local-government official. Where there is 
inefficiency or neglect, ratepayers’ committees might well 
transform the situation. 

It has been calculated that at the present rate of enrolment 
want by the end of 
eantime. With its 
and train its 30,000 
s than two years, 
the most advanced 
as received no new 
.- l x .here seems as yet no 

sign of a time-limit for A.R.P., as there is for air force 
expansion and naval building. The Home Secretary’s call 
for another million volunteers by next January is the 
nearest approach to such a time-limit. 

There is still awaiting Ministers a great opportunity for 
leading this vast democratic experiment with courage and 
candour. Public opinion seems to be turning away from 
the apathy of post-war years. It is grasping more quickly 
than its leaders that A.R.P. is partly a military problem. 
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Pf-wiatn j* waiting to be roused, but it must be assured 
hat its work is of the first importance, as essential as that 
jf the tailor, the soldier and the airman. And, if that 
•ffort of leadership is to be made, steps should first be 
uliwi to ensure that A.R.P. authorities are everywhere 
ready to cope with a flow of new volunteers. The experi¬ 
ences of London volunteers who were turned away during 
the Austrian crisis must not be repeated. 


V. Facts and Figures 

I N surveying the progress made with A.R.P. in various 
districts, certain considerations must be borne in mind. 
First, different areas began their A.R.P. schemes at different 
times. Whereas in some places organisation was launched 
as far back as 1936, others have only begun since January of 
this year, when the A.R.P. Bill made preparations obligatory, 
liven now, some areas and boroughs arc still advertising for 
A.R.P. orticcrs, and there are places where training facili¬ 
ties arc unable to cope with the number of volunteers. 
.Secondly, where there arc still deficiencies it is important to 
examine what has lx:en the rate of recruitment hitherto, 
remembering that the last six months have been a time of 
international tension. That fact has certainly stimulated 
recruitment. A relaxation of tension, unless accompanied 
by intensified publicity, might lead to flagging effort in the 
autumn. Thirdly, figures and paper schemes sometimes 
disguise shortcomings. Figures say little about equipment, 
intelligence organisation—curiously neglected in some quite 
advanced schemes—standards of training, protection 
of vital services and the degree of contact established 
between authority and public—the most vital Shatter of 
all. Lastly, there is always the possibility that A.R.P. 
standards may be revised. The numbers of demolition and 
rescue squads, for example, will almost certainly have to be 
increased in the light of Spanish experiences. With these 
qualifications in mind it is still possible to feel pride at the 
73* 
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energy and self-sacrifice that are r epre sented by die figures 
of trained personnel for the whole country, n cm 
approaching die 400,000 mark. 

It would not be difficult to draw up figures of A.R.P. 
recruitment which should form a sort of championship 
table for the towns and counties of the country. But in 
view of the variations in training standards and the dif¬ 
ferences in the periods of time during which schemes have 
been under way comparisons are very difficult to make. 
The following figures however give some idea of good 
and bad boroughs. 

Personnel 

Required. EnrolledTrained. 
Salford . . 4,oio 944 4j 

Birmingham 33,000 9 , 75 2 2,486 

Liverpool . 23,69} 12,436 7,478 

It has been difficult to secure similar figures in all cases, 
particularly for the London boroughs. Nottingham, 

Southampton and Manchester are well in the lead, and of 
the London boroughs, Chelsea, Wandsworth, Holbom 
and Paddington have made a very creditable showing. 
But the amazing variations from town to town in the 
same area are well shown by some returns from Yorkshire. 
Figures given are the percentage of all necessary personnel 
enrolled to date: 

Per Per 

cent. cent. 

Middlesbrough 74 Bradford ... 20 

Doncaster ... 81 Hull . . . . j- 

Halifax ... 24 

These figures need no special interpretation. “ Poor ” 
areas are backward because of their natural reluctance to 
begin organisation until the financial question was settled 
with the Government late last year. The special difficulties 
of boroughs with preponderantly working-class populations 
have already been discussed. The political views of the 
council sometimes add a further complication. 

A high A.R.P. official was heard to say in public that 
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“ it** only in the North that they really understand A.R.P.” 
If this is true, then the outlook for London is poor. It may 
be repeated that a largely suburban and working-class 
population, which moves daily from home to work and 
back, presents a special problem. More than one central 
London borough has to organise A.R.P. for half-a-million 
people in the daytime and j 0,000 at night. In war-time the 
problem of the daily migration of hundreds of thousands 
would be terrifying, yet its solution is vital for the main¬ 
tenance of the economic life of a fifth of our population. 
London, it seems, requires a special centralised organisation, 
comparable with the Metropolitan Police. Some of the 
boroughs are mediaeval survivals. For certain essential 
services their powers have already been overridden. Is it 
reasonable to centralise the control of the fire-brigade, 
ambulance services, health services, education and police of 
a great part of London, and to leave the rest of A.R.P. to 
the separate boroughs ? Feeling is growing that London 
needs a special scheme and a special organisation. 

An attempt has been made to emphasise some of the vast 

difficult ' • - 

The stv 
tions a 
decentr 
by vol 
been a 
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equally depressing. Some A.R.P. officers complain of the 
almost apologetic manner in which they have to approach 
their A.R.P, committees. 


So wc come back inevitably to the question of leadership 
and inspiration. A.R.P. must be seen for what it is : not 
merely a permanent and burdensome addition to the func¬ 
tions of local government, not a social organisation to be 
left to the public-spirited minority who already run our most 
vtrile voluntary institutions, but a great democratic experi¬ 
ment ,n self-defence, based on faith in the public and hits 
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local constitutions. There should be no room for that 
distinction between the active and the passive citizen which 
is so obvious at local and national elections. Every 
individual has a duty to co-operate. The outbreak of war 
would undoubtedly see most British people conscious of 
this duty. What is needed is that they should become 
conscious of it in peace-time, in order that war may be 
prevented, as far as British preparedness can act as a deter¬ 
rent. The complete success of British air raid precautions 
would dumbfound the opponents of free institutions and 
impress the whole of Europe. If duty is not to be enforced, 
its voluntary recognition must be secured. How that is to 
be done is the problem of the next six months. 
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I, The Budget and the Loan 

M r. MACENTEE’S seventh budget, which 1 
introduced in the Dail on May 12, was received 1 
the taxpayer with a feeling of relief. Although it co 
taincd no concessions of any importance, it imposed 1 
fresh taxation beyond some small adjustments of existii 
duties and a few new protective tariffs. Provision f 
agricultural export bounties already paid, for others th 
must be continued for the present, and for increased e 
penditure on defence, consequent on taking over t: 
fortified ports, prevented any reduction of taxation as 
result of the London agreement.* For the fiscal ye 
1938-J9, Mr. MacKntee estimated that total expenditu 
would come to £34,426,990, of which £425,000 wou 
go to meet interest and other charges on the new loa 
and £600,000 would be required for additional expenditu 
on national defence. Gross revenue he estimated 
£31,505,000. It was therefore necessary to find £2,921,9 
to make good the deficiency. Allowing £1,500,000 f 
over-estimation of expenditure and £430,000 for exp< 
bounties payable out of last year’s surplus, he propos 
to borrow’ £976,000 for defence and other special purpos 
thus leaving a small estimated surplus of £4,010. T 1 
surplus, he said, although small, was significant; for th 
had been able to meet the substantial responsibilit 
which they were about to undertake in regard to defer 
without imposing additional taxation. That might 
taken as a proof of the inherent soundness of their positi 

* For the terms of the agreement, see The Round Table, No. i 
J une tjjS.pp. 
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and * mani fest ati on of fundamental economic stability. 
Anwgwfftg the chaCge that his Government h*d been 
recklessly incteasing the national debt during its six years 
of office, he gave figures to show that during this period 
the capital repaid and new assets created exceeded the total 
borrowings by £9,000,000. 

The new loan of £10,000,000 required to meet the pay¬ 
ment due to Great Britain under the recent agreement 
was offered to the public on May 25 and over-subscribed 
in three days. It was issued at par, bears interest at 3! 
per cent., and is redeemable in 1958. The Minister of 
Finance, on behalf of various funds under his control, 
applied for £4,000,000, but this application was afterwards 
wisely reduced in order to enable small investors to receive 
the full amount of their applications. It is pleasant to 
record that, as Mr. MacEntee gratefully acknowledged, 
all parties united to make the issue a success; and sub¬ 
scriptions of over a million pounds received from foreign 
sources indicate that our national credit is deservedly 
high. The present prices of earlier loans, all now standing 
at par or over, prove that the new loan is a sound security. 
Its success was further guaranteed by the fact that the trade 
agreement between Great Britain and Ireland, having been 
ratified by both Parliaments, had already come into force 
on May 19. 

II. The Election Campaign 

O NCE these important matters were disposed of, the 
Government were naturally anxious to- strengthen 
their political position. After the last election, held in 
July 1937, their party, Fianna Fail, constituted only half 
the new Dail, and the death of a deputy had left it for some 
time in a minority of one. 

The Opposition, with singular fatuity, at once presented 
Mr. de Valera with a legitimate excuse for a general 
election. On May 25, the very day on which the loan was 
over-subscribed, the Government were defeated in the 
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Dai! by one vote on a private member’s motion to establish 
compulsory arbitration in disputes concerning civil service 
pay and conditions. As this vote, on a question of major 
importance, reproduced the exact position of the Govern¬ 
ment in the DaiJ and was brought about by an alliance 
of the Fine Gael and Labour parties, they were clearly 
justified in treating it as a vote of no-confidence. Nor, 
as the civil service is relatively well treated, was public 
opinion likely to be against them. On May 27 the Presi¬ 
dential Commission,* acting on Mr. de Valera’s advice, 
dissolved the Dail and fixed the general election for June 17. 

In a public statement issued at the same time Mr. de 
Valera said that a Government with a precarious parlia¬ 
mentary majority—constantly at the mercy of group 
combinations in support of sectional interests—could not 
do their work as it should be done. The question raised 
by the Dail’s decision was whether the Government, as 
guardian of the public interest, were to remain in effective 
control of the civil service, or to resign that control, in 
its most important aspect, to a body that would not be 
answerable to the people. They were more concerned, 
however, with the general position caused by the insecurity 
of the Government’s parliamentary position during the 
last six . years, through which the national interest had 
suffered. On two occasions, he said, he had appealed 
to the people to set this right, but owing to the system of 
proportional representation his appeals had proved in¬ 
effective. In the work of national reconstruction that lay 
before the Ciovcrnmcnt during the next five years, a proper 
balance would have to be maintained between rival claims 
and opposing rights—for example, the claims of agriculture 
and the manufacturing industries and of employer and 
employed. Clare had also to be taken that, in pursuit of 
material development, they should not lose sight of things 
cultural and spiritual, without which a nation could not 
become great. This proper balance could be secured, 

* Dt. Hyde, although elected, had not yet been installed as President 
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he on&j by a strong Government with a secure 

majority to support it. He hoped that the electors would 
seize the opportunity presented by the election to obtain 
such a Government 

To this Mr. Cosgrave replied that the nation's advance 
must not be retarded by a political party which took years 
to make up its mind on simple political questions, waged 
•war on agriculture, unsettled industry, and was responsible 
for the high cost of living. The Government had tinder- 
taken to reduce the cost of public administration. It had 
never been higher. The real reason for the election was 
that the Government, having adopted the Fine Gael 
policy and settled the economic war, were now unable to 
produce a practical reconstruction programme for the 
agricultural industry. In subsequent appeals to the 
electorate his party’s aims were thus defined: to obtain 
the maximum benefit from the recent Anglo-Irish agree¬ 
ment and from friendly co-operation with the other 
members of the Commonwealth; to preserve the authority 
of Parliament and to see that proportional representation 
was not abolished in order to make way for a party 
dictatorship; to give security and stability to agriculture 
and to manufacturing industry; and to reduce taxation 
and the cost of living. These admirable generalities were 
supplemented by a promise to apply de-rating to agricul¬ 
tural land, but it was not made clear where the two million 
pounds required for this purpose were to be found. 

Now that the Anglo-Irish dispute is happily settled, it 
is increasingly difficult to discover any substantial difference, 
other than the personal appeal of their leaders, between 
our two major parties. The most one can say is that, 
whilst Mr. de Valera’s policy favours indiscriminate 
industrial protection, Mr. Cosgrave’s first aim is to help 
agriculture. 

The real case against Mr. de Valera’s Government, 
however, rests on its past record rather than its present 
policy. During its term of office, as compared with the 
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previous six years, our export trade has <$£&ed by £15* 
million, farmers’ earnings by £154 million, and the wages 
of agricultural labourers by £9 million, while in the same 
period taxation has risen by £zi million. Despite a policy. 
of feverish industrial development, at least 100,000 of .out 
youth have emigrated, the number of registered unem¬ 
ployed has risen by 30,000, and the cost of living by eleven 
points. The alternative markets to Great Britain that 
were so confidently promised have failed to materialise. 
Last year we had to buy foreign goods to the value of 
£10 for every pound’s worth we sold abroad. Even under 
the present improved conditions it will be many years 
before the farming community recovers even a portion of 
its past prosperity. Against these serious economic 
losses Mr. de Valera would no doubt set the fact that he 
had tom up what was left of the Treaty of 1921, sub¬ 
stituted an elected President for a selected Governor- 
General, reduced our relationship with Great Britain to 
an external association terminable at will, and compounded 
the land annuity claim of £100 million for a payment of 
£10 million. In the process, however (his opponents 
would retort), he has indefinitely postponed reunion with 
the North, and has proved beyond dispute our economic 
and strategic dependence on Great Britain. Whether 
Mr. de Valera’s political education and his ultimate re¬ 
cognition of the necessity for a modus vivendi with Great 
Britain were worth this price is a question for the historian 
to decide. 

The Labour party obviously could not hope to form a , 
Government, but their electoral manifesto was an extremely 
injudicious document. They made it dear that if they 
secured the balance of power in the new Dail they would 
use it to secure substantial increases in every form of social 
benefit, to decrease working hours and to increase wages. 

I he effect was to drive a great mass of conservative voters 
into Mr. de Valera’s arms in order to prevent Labour 
lrom controlling Government policy. Moreover, entirely 
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resented by many even of their own supporters, who 
considered the British evacuation of the fortified ports as 
a great triumph for Mr. de Valera. The extreme republican, 
or Sinn Fein party, having no funds to contest an election 
and small prospects of support, wisely advised their 
followers to boycott the entire proceeding on the ground 
tha they could not recognise the authority of Mr. de 
Valera's “ partition Government ” to usurp the lawful 
authority and functions of the Irish Republic. Their 
decision had certainly no influence on the result. 

The election itself was the quietest that has taken place 
since the Treaty of 1921, so quiet indeed that many believed 
that the people were quite apathetic and would not vote. 
3Cj|e party leaders made the usual rapid tours of the country, 
covering hundreds of miles each day and speaking in all 
Ttfyfn principal towns. Thanks, presumably, to lack of 
fields, party propaganda in the press and otherwise was 
greatly reduced in volume, and the horrible habit of painting 
slogans on walls and roads was fortunately dropped by 
common consent. 

Mr. de Valera made it clear from the beginning of the 
campaign that if he did not obtain an effective majority 
of at least eight votes over the other parties combined he 
would seek to abolish proportional representation, but not 
without a referendum to the people. This declaration led 
to considerable controversy. The supporters of pro¬ 
portional representation argued that it had given effective 
and accurate representation to all considerable minorities, 
that without it Mr. de Valera’s party would have been 
virtually obliterated after the civil war, and that, as Mr. 
Cosgrave’s Government lasted ten years, and Mr. de 
Valera’s has already lasted six, P.R. had secured stability 
also. They urged that even in its present attenuated form 
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it was a safety-valve for substantial minorities. Mr. <fe 
Valera admitted that it was unfair to judge proportional 
representation under our present system erf executive 
government, and indicated that, if it was continued, it might 
be necessary to change the present system in such a way 
that the Government would run its full term and would 
not have to dissolve Parliament when defeated. At the 
same time he declared that he did not believe in coalition 
governments, which had in them the seeds of disruption. 

The opponents of proportional representation claimed 
that it was not owing to proportional representation but 
in spite of it that the new Irish State had survived the first 
critical years of its existence Its effect, they argued, was 
always to checkmate government, unless it were coupled 
with a proportional executive on Swiss lines, which was 
impossible in Ireland. Moreover, they claimed that 
proportional representation had not given and could not 
give representation to the small religious and economic 
minorities, which were the only real minority interests in 
Ireland. But when all is said and done, it must be admitted 
that proportional representation has secured the just 
representation of all material points of view in the Irish 
State, and has compelled our politicians to accommodate 
their party prejudices to our national necessities. 

During the campaign Mr. de Valera revealed that the 
reason which had impelled him to seek an accommodation 
with Great Britain was anxiety about the position of this 
country in the event of a European war. He claimed 
that, in taking over the defence of the ports, we would als_o 
be serving the interests of Great Britain by preventing any 
hostile Power from using them as a base. In the same 
way Great Britain would in a certain sense be defending 
us. In his election manifesto he stated that one of the 
chief preoccupations of his Government in the co min g 
years must be to promote friendly relations with the people 
of Great Britain. Mr. Cosgrave and his party suggested 
thtt Mr. dc Valera’s arguments concerning the defence 
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question were merely pretences to hide the teal situation; 
the evacuated forts were to be maintained in a state of 
defence at Irish expense for the benefit of Great Britain 
without any advantage to Ireland. The restocking of the 
country’s impoverished farms would be of mote im¬ 
portance than the reconditioning and defence of these 
forts. 

The election was nevertheless singularly devoid of the 
usual anti-English diatribes. The one exception was 
provided by Mr. Sean T. O’Kelly, the Tanaiste or Deputy 
Prime Minister. Speaking in Dublin on June 8, he an¬ 
nounced that, although the British Empire was a very 
powerful political force, during the last six years they had 
whipped John Bull every time and with God’s help would 
do the same again. This statement, which caused con¬ 
siderable comment, should not be taken too seriously. 
Mr. O’Kelly, who is the Nick Bottom of Irish politics, 
loves to play the lion and to roar loudly, but he is really 
more dangerous to his friends than to his enemies. Such 
speeches have been for generations common form in Ireland, 
and it is difficult for our demagogues to adjust their mental 
processes over-night. Mr. Norton, the leader of the 
Labour party, made the unkind comment that it was un¬ 
fortunate for the Irish people that the whip used by Mr. 
O’Kelly was made of ten million pounds of Irish money. 

Mr. de Valera, although he did not directly repudiate 
Mr. O’Kelly’s emotional outburst, which must have given 
him considerable annoyance, made it abundantly clear that 
his aim was to establish friendly relations with Great 
Britain. He specially appealed to the ex-Unionist element, 
who had formerly believed that the best thing for Ireland 
was unity with England, to consider whether it was not 
in the interest of the community to give their support to 
his party. If the Government had made mistakes they 
had at least acknowledged them. Dealing with the 
question of partition, he said that they wanted to secure, 
not the physical territory of the six Northern counties, 
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bat the hearts of theix people. One of the ways in which 
they could get unity was to make tight use of the freedom 
they had, by governing themselves properly, and by 
improving their resources and the general standard erf 
living. The English attitude towards Ireland had changed, 
and he was certain that on the day when the majority of 
the people of the six counties decided to join the rest of 
the country there would be no interference from England. 
No sensible person in Ireland or England is likely to 
quarrel with this diagnosis. 


111. Mr. de Valera’s Majority 

T HE result of the election was a decisive victory for 
Mr. dc Valera. He had asked for a majority of eight 
over all other parties and he had obtained a majority of 
sixteen. The state of the parties at the dissolution was as 
follows: Fianna Fail (dc Valera party) 68, Fine Gael 
(Cosgrave party) 48, Labour 13, Independents 8, with one 
vacancy. In the new Dail the numbers are: Fianna 
Fail 77, Fine Gael 45, Labour 9, and Independents 7. An 
analysis of the first preference votes in the contested 
elections shows that, as compared with the 1937 election, 
Fianna Fail increased its vote by 70,814 and Labour by 
13,187, while the votes for Fine Gael decreased by 33,209 
and for the Independents by 67,791. The number of 
votes polled was 14,999 l css than in 1937. 

It is interesting to examine the result from the stand¬ 
point of proportional representation. Mr. de Valera’s 
party polled a majority of the votes and secured a majority 
of the scats, one seat for every 9,300 votes received. Mr. 
Cosgravc’s party, though defeated, received its full share 
of representation with one scat for every 9,900 votes 
Labour fared worst, securing only one seat’ for every 
14,300 votes, while the Independents did best of all with 
one seat for every 8,700 votes. It must be remembered 
that, since Mr. de Valera’s Government altered the 
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, nT r{...rnri rM byiacroaatDg die number of those returning 
t hro e only, proportional r epr e sen tation cannot 

operate as accurately as before. Moreover, all representa¬ 
tion provides at best an approximation, and the fact that 
consti tuenc ies vary in the number of electors per deputy 
and in the proportion of votes registered sets certain limits 
upon the degree of arithmetical accuracy obtainable. The 
leaders of the three organised parties were all returned. 
Without proportional representation Labour would 
probably have returned no candidate and Mr. Cosgrave’s 
party would certainly have been reduced to half its present 
strength. He himself would probably have been defeated. 
In the seven counties of western Ireland, in each of which 
Mr. de Valera’s party has an absolute majority. Fine Gael 
secured nine seats, the Independents two and Labour one. 
If the election had been fought under the British system, 
Mr. de Valera would have swept the board, leaving the 
minority without representation, whereas under the present 
system, just as Mr. de Valera’s followers obtained fair 
representation after the civil war, so now Mr. Cosgrave’s 
party has survived the aftermath of the Anglo-Irish agree¬ 
ment, and will constitute an effective Opposition in the new 
Dail. This election has proved conclusively that pro¬ 
portional representation, if the electorate so desires, can 
provide as strong a Government as any other system and 
that it also acts as a healing and unifying force. One 
therefore presumes that nothing further will be heard of its 
abolition. 

It is significant that both the principal party leaders, in 
statements issued after the election, stressed the fact that 
their future aims were constructive and not incompatible. 
Mr. de Valera said that it was now possible to pursue a 
steady course, in which he asked all parties to co-operate, 
and Mr. Cosgrave declared that- his party would carry on 
a constructive opposition designed to guide the country 
along the tight lines. 

Among the successful candidates was General Richard 
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Mulcahy, formerly Minister of Local Government in 
Mr. Gwgrave's Government, who was defeated in 1937 
and who was greatly missed in the Dail, where his integrity 
and industry had been conspicuous. Mr. Cosgrave for 
the first time failed to head the poll in his constituency, 
Cork City, and in Dublin a similar fate befell the redoubt¬ 
able Lord Mayor, Alderman Byrne. An independent 
Republican who had the temerity to seek election in 
Dublin received only 1,200 out of 59,255 valid votes. 
The defeated candidates included Mr. James Larkin, the 
famous Labour leader, who stood as an Independent, and 
Mr. Patrick Hogan, the Labour member from Clare, who 
was Deputy Chairman of the last Dail. Three women 
deputies were elected. The dissolution involves a fresh 
election for the Senate, but the complicated election 
procedure * will prevent its being completed before the 
middle of August. 

There can be little doubt that Mr. dc Valera’s victory 
was largely due to the support he received on this occasion 
for the first time from the conservative voters, who are 
mostly Protestant and ex-Unionist. This minority, who 
in the past supported Mr. Cosgrave, made no secret of 
the fact that they were seriously perturbed by the possibility 
that if Mr. dc Valera were not given a clear majority, 
Labour would once more control the political situation; 
for it appeared unlikely that Mr. dc Valera and Mr. Cosgrave 
would agree to form a coalition Government, while even 
if Mr. Cosgrave obtained an absolute majority they feared 
that the extreme republican element would create serious 
disturbance. They were also satisfied that Mr. de Valera, 
having attained his objectives in regard to the constitution 
and our external association with the Commonwealth, was 
desirous of developing friendly relations with Great 
Britain on the basis of our mutual interests. Moreover, the 
selection of Dr. Douglas Hyde as President had given 
them much satisfaction; for it had conclusively proved 
* See I he Round Table, No. mi, June 1958, p. 533. 
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that one of the religious minority could attain the highest 
position in die state on his own merits, a lesson in tolerance 
which might well be taken to heart north of the Boyne. 

The Irish Times , which is their recognised mouthpiece, 
alarmed by Mr. de Valera’s threats to abolish, proportional 
representation and by Mr. O’Kelly’s childish tirade, was 
at first inclined to counsel opposition to the Government, 
but finally, on maturer reflection, or under direction, 
advised its readers to exercise their votes without fail, 
and, inspired not by memories of the past but by their 
ambitions for the future, to consider what was best for 
the country. This was as near as it could decently go to 
telling them to support the Fianna Fail candidates. Their 
intervention may well have been the decisive factor in the 
election, and it was certainly inspired by an honest desire 
to do what was best for the country in a difficult situation. 

It is a good thing to find the Irish Protestant com¬ 
munity taking an intelligent and active interest in public 
affairs and identifying themselves fully with the national 
life. Although their wealth, numbers and influence have 
decreased, and their ascendancy and privilege have vanished 
for ever, they are still a vital force and have a valuable 
contribution to make to our public affairs. As Dr. Harvey, 
the Protestant Bishop of Cashel, recently reminded them 
in an eloquent sermon, they are the heirs of two traditions 
of culture and possess certain qualities—industry, integrity, 
the power of leadership, and an independent spirit—which 
are essential to the community; their best service to Ireland 
is to be themselves. In the past they have made their 
contribution to every great and good national cause and 
not least to that of political liberty, as the names of Tone, 
Emmet, Davis, Mitchel, and Parnell eloquently remind 
us. The Anglo-Irish have in fact always been the spear¬ 
head of our attack. One other service they are now 
specially qualified to render to Ireland, that of bringing 
North and South together, a service that would justify 
their old title of Unionists on new and better grounds. 
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Br their action and influence they can materially help to 
cement or divide our country. It is not only their 
privilege as Protestants but also their duty as Irishmen to 
work now for domestic peace and national unity. From 
their tanks may eventually come the Moses to lead us into 
that Promised Land. 

IV. A New Chapter 

T he installation of Dr. Douglas Hyde* as first 
President of Ireland took place in St. Patrick’s Hall, 
Dublin Castle, on June 2j. The ceremony, which had been 
postponed owing to the general election, was both simple 
and dignified. In the presence of the members of the 
Dail and Senate, the judiciary, the diplomatic corps, the 
leaders of the various churches, and members of important 
public bodies, Dr. Hyde read the declaration of fealty 
prescribed by the constitution : 

In the presence of Almighty God, I, Douglas Hyde, do 
solemnly and sincerely declare that I will maintain the constitu¬ 
tion of Ireland and uphold its laws, that I will fulfil my duties 
faithfully and conscientiously in accordance with the constitution 
and the law, and that I will dedicate my abilities to the service 
and welfare of the people of Ireland. May God direct and 
sustain me. 

Having subscribed this declaration, Dr. Hyde was then 
handed the Great Seal by Chief Justice Sullivan, the senior 
member of the Presidential Commission, who had hitherto 
been responsible for its custody. 

Mr. dc Valera, in his capacity as Taoistacb or Prime 
Minister, then delivered a short address in which he saluted 
the new President on behalf of the nation. He said that 
as the freely chosen President of Ireland he inherited the 
authority and was entitled to the respect which the Gaels 
always gave to those whom they recognised to be their 
rightful chiefs. After paying tribute to Dr. Hyde’s work 
* See The Round Table, No. 111, June 1938, p. 539. 
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Sot the DMtCWt Mtt of tfae national lan gn«g«» and fait tttUB* 
Meat s at a scholar, Mr. de Valera said that in hit person 
the new President held up to ns the ancient glory of our 
people and beckoned to us to make the future rival the 
past, urging us to be ever worthy of our inheritance as a 
great spiritual nation whose empire was of the soul. In 
a short reply the new President asked the Almighty to 
give him the grace and power to advance the good of 
Ireland and the wisdom and strength to fulfil his duty as 
President. The entire proceedings were in the Irish 
language. 

Before the ceremony Dt. Hyde and the Protestant 
members of Parliament attended a special service at St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, while Mr. de Valera and the Catholic 
members were present at a solemn Votive Mass at the 
Catholic pro-Cathedral. After the installation ceremony 
the President drove through streets of cheering people 
to the Viceregal Lodge in the Phoenix Park, which is to 
be his official home and which is to be known in future as 
Arus cm Uacbtaran or President’s Residence, stopping en 
route opposite the General Post Office in O’Connell Street 
as a mark of respect to those who fell in the rising of 1916. 
But the installation of Dr. Hyde has far more than cere¬ 
monial importance. It marks the opening of a new chapter 
in our history. Ireland has now for the first time a head 
of the state who has been freely chosen by the people as 
their representative and who can become a focal point 
for their loyalty and allegiance. We are in fact a republic 
in all but name so far as our internal government is con¬ 
cerned. Externally our relations with Great Britain and 
the Commonwealth arise from mutual necessities and 
reflect our parity of status. On no other basis can they 
flourish or endure. 

The new Dail met for the first time on June 30 and 
unanimously re-elected the former Chairman, Mr. Frank 
Fahy. The election of Mr. de Valera as Prime Minister 
was opposed by Mr. James Dillon on behalf of the Fine 
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Gael party, but he was re-elected by 75 votes to 4}, the 
Labour party not voting. Mr. Dillon said that Mr. de 
Valera's past policy had brought nothing but disaster to 
the country. Fortunately he changed it last January and 
substituted that advocated by Fine Gael, when he went to 
London and settled by negotiation the economic war for 
which he and his party were responsible. Fine Gael, he 
said, regarded the policy of economic self-sufficiency 
advocated by Fianna Fail as a fraudulent chimera that 
would only result in the destruction of their people’s 
standard of living. He was not without hope that as they 
had showed the Fianna Fail party the right way to travel 
in international affairs, they would also be able to teach 
them the right way to travel in economic affairs. In so 
far as they believed that the Government's proposals would 
serve the common good they would help to carry them 
out, but in so far as they believed them to be unsound they 
would oppose them to the full limit of their constitutional 
right. When the Government changed their policy wider 
grounds for co-operation would, he said, be possible. 

Mr. de Valera, after his election, received the seal of 
office from the President and announced to the Dail that 
there was no change in the personnel of the Government, 
although' it might be necessary to examine the depart¬ 
ments of state later, as it was not certain that the work 
of the Government could not lie divided better. The 
election of Mr. Fionan Lynch, a prominent member of 
the F'inc Gael party and a former Minister in Mr. Cosgrave’s 
Cabinet, as Deputy Chairman of the Dail, proves that there 
is a desire for mutual accommodation and a better atmosphere 
in the new Dail. The Government is certainly strong 
enough to be fair and reasonable, and it has evidently 
learnt by experience. There is much work for it to do 
on which all parties can agree. The establishment of a 
balanced economy, the revival of our agricultural prosperity, 
the encouragement of vocational organisation, the develop¬ 
ment of afforestation, and the eradication of the slums in 
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out dtks all demand attention. Mr. de Valera has proved 
himself a clever politician. It remains to be seen if he is 
also a statesman. If be truly desires the reunion of Ireland, 
he must for the moment forget the existence of Ulster and 
concentrate on putting our own house in order. 

V. The Problem of Defence 

O N July it, under the terms of the Anglo-Irish agree¬ 
ment, the British garrison handed over the defences 
of Cork harbour to the Irish army. After the British 
troops had departed, with appropriate military ceremonial, 
Mr. de Valera, accompanied by members of the Govern¬ 
ment and representatives of public bodies, proceeded to 
Spike Island, the former headquarters of the British coast 
defence force, and hoisted the Irish flag to a salute of 
twenty-one guns. At the same time ceremonial parades 
were held at all military stations throughout the State. 
The other harbour fortifications at Bere Haven and Lough 
Swilly, held by British troops under the Treaty of 1921, 
will also be evacuated during the next few months. This 
recognition of Ireland’s right and duty to defend her own 
shores will undoubtedly improve relations between the 
two countries, and it removes a certain source of friction 
in the event of war. We must now defend ourselves, 
and we shall soon realise that we cannot defend ourselves 
without naval assistance. As Mr. McGilligan pointed out 
in the Dail debate on the London agreement, harbour 
fortifications without a navy are like a needle without 
thread, and there is only one navy that can or would defend 
our shores. Moreover, the need is mutual, because these 
harbours dominate the western and north-western ap¬ 
proaches to Great Britain and are remote from air attack. 

Asked in the Dail on July 13 whether there would be 
consultations with Great Britain on the question of defence, 
Mr. de Valera said that the Government’s defence policy 
would be adopted purely in the interests of this country. He 
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did not think that they could successfully meet a frontal 
attack from a foreign State here. If, he continued, they 
were to get assistance from Great Britain in such circum- 
stances, it was common sense that facts should be prepared 
in advance so that the assistance would be of the greatest 
possible benefit. To do that, consultations were necessary, 
and therefore such consultations would be held. 

The strategic unity of these islands will soon be apparent 
even to the most purblind of Mr. de Valera’s followers. 
They will also learn the wholesome lesson that freedom 
must be paid for. The guns that saluted the Irish tricolour 
as it flew for the first time over the Cork harbour forts 
proclaimed to the world not only our liberty but also our 
responsibility. Here, too, begins a new chapter of Irish 
history, which, it is well to remember, could never have 
been written but for the faith and courage of Mr. de Valera’s 
predecessors. 

Ireland, 

August 1938. 
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POLAND, HER NEIGHBOURS 
AND THE WEST 

By a Polish Correspondent 


I N recent months one cannot complain that the world has 
shown any lack of interest in Poland’s foreign policy. On 
the other hand it can rarely be said, either of those 
who praise or who condemn the policy, that they under¬ 
stand its principles or consequences. The object of the 
present article is to explain as objectively as possible 
the principles common to all Polish politicians, no 
matter to what party they belong. Only then can we 
consider how the men who dictate our foreign policy 
have applied these principles and what results they 
have achieved. It is in the application of the principles 
that the differences arise among Polish politicians. The 
writer’s own point of view, which is also held by the great 
majority of the Polish community, is opposed to that of 
the men who direct the policy. Only very special con¬ 
ditions have prevented our opinions from being put into 
practice. 


I. The Consequences of Geography 

T HE Poland of to-day is by no means a small State. Its 
frontiers were fixed as a result of four events—the 
victory of the Allies in the war of 1914-18, the Treaty of 
Versailles, the victory of our own newly-risen State over 
Soviet Russia in 1920, and the Treaty of Riga in 1921. An 
area of ijo,ooo square miles, a population of over 34 
millions with one of the largest natural rates of increase 
in the world—these are Poland’s claims to be considered 
a first-class Power. If these claims are not generally 
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admitted, it is because the level of our economic welfare is 
not as high as that of other Powers. For this two 
things are responsible: in the first place, a deliberate 
policy on the part of Germany, Russia and Austria, 
between whom Poland was divided until the world war, 
and, secondly, the damage that resulted from fighting 
carried on in Polish territory during the war itself. The 
significance of Poland, however, is constantly increasing, 
and this fact appears to be more and more freely 
acknowledged in Europe. 

The opinion has been frequently expressed abroad that 
Poland’s present frontiers are too wide, enclosing, as they 
do, a population consisting of 30 per cent, of national 
minorities and only 70 per cent, of Poles. It is only with 
great difficulty that she has been able to secure the general 
recognition of these frontiers. It should be remembered 
that the plans of the victorious Allies were not specially 
favourable to Poland. There once existed the so-called 
Curzon line, which limited Poland on the east to the 
territories occupied only by Poles. Nothing but victory 
in the Polish-Russian war and the direct agreement 
with Soviet Russia at Riga fixed our present frontiers. 
This obstinate fight for wide frontiers on our part was 
not the result of greed. The great majority of Polish 
people were convinced that in this quarter of Europe 
a small State could not survive, and that only a large 
and p»wcrful State could hold its own and play its 
role in maintaining peace in eastern Europe. The future 
development of events in Europe is likely to prove our 
conviction well-founded. In the present political situation 
that conviction is gaining ground abroad. 

In considering Poland’s foreign policy one must con¬ 
stantly remember her geographical situation between the 
Russian colossus to the cast and the Teutonic power of 
Germany to the west. Past historical experience and a 
simple consideration of numbers teach Poland that she must 
be large and powerful and must follow a wise and prudent 
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foreign policy if the wishes to avoid the fate of being 
again devoured by her powerful neighbours. History— 
magitra vita *— and the power of Germany and Russia con¬ 
stantly dominate Poland’s policy and explain her caution in 
committing herself in any way that might involve her in 
war with one or both of her neighbours. This is a 
principle of foreign policy generally acknowledged in 
Poland. From the moment in Polish history when the 
Russian State was bom in the east, and in the west Prussia 
grew more and more powerful, a double problem arose: 
whether to join the stronger neighbour against the weaker 
or the reverse, and which of these States was the stronger, 
either in general or at a particular moment. This 
problem still exists to-day and explains the various 
conceptions of foreign policy held by different parties and 
leading politicians. The pro-German sympathies of 
some groups in Poland are the effect either of fear of Russia, 
whom they consider the more dangerous, or of fear of 
Germany herself, against whose power they see no sufficient 
support. The like is true of those with pro-Russian 
sympathies. These facts must always be remembered when 
considering Polish foreign policy. 


II. Before and After the Nazi Revolution 

B EFORE Adolf Hitler’s rise to power, the possibilities of 
Polish foreign policy were very limited and did not 
therefore give rise to any great doubt. The policy was 
decided by certain facts, which may be briefly described. 

The two great neighbours of Poland—Germany and 
Soviet Russia—were bound by the Rapallo pact, 
developed later into the Berlin agreement. It was a most 
unfavourable situation for Poland. The arrangement 
between these two Powers implied a risk of their taking 
common action against Poland, whose territory separated 
them, and ultimately shaking hands over the corpse of 
Polish independence. Poland has always had to take this 
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danger into consideration, and it turned her against bod* 
Germany and Russia. 

A counter-balance existed in the then very limite d 
capacities of these States. After defeat and revolution 
neither Germany nor Russia at once recovered her former 
power. This state of affairs, however, was constantly 
r anging to Poland’s disadvantage; for she, being smaller 
than Germany or Russia, recovered her strength at a 
proportionally slower rate. Nevertheless the disparity in 
strength was not so great as to prevent Poland from being 
a very important factor in eastern Europe. Moreover 
conditions in Europe as a whole were arranged in a 
way favourable to Poland. 

The principle of collective security, supported by the 
league of Nations, was still predominant, and the strength 
of the victors of the war was sufficient to guarantee the 
maintenance of the status quo in Europe. Though this 
condition steadily deteriorated, there was no very con¬ 
spicuous evidence of the weakness of the former Allies 
ox of the League of Nations until the outbreak of the 
National Socialist revolution in Germany. The alarming 
fact was the failure to proceed with the post-war organ¬ 
isation of world peace —witness the difficulties encountered 
in enlarging and interpreting the League Covenant and 
in agreeing on disarmament. In Poland special anxiety 
was aroused by the attempts to differentiate between 
western and eastern European security, for instance, at 
Locarno and in various attempts at a Four-Power Pact. 
It was in this period that Poland began to be tempted to 
take her own measures to secure her frontiers and the 
existence of the State. 


Nevertheless the Polish policy resulting from these 
conditions was clear and intelligible. It was founded on 
co-opcration with France, with whom Poland was united 
by an alliance, and on the advancement of the collective 
security principles of the League of Nations. 

Great changes were brought about by the rise of Herr 




fTHfc i lri thr TftffntuT ■ SaddEbt patty to powcf in GemMtay. 
Hie danger of an agreement at Poland’s expense b e tw ee n 
fan two gnat neighbours vanished, or at least was modi 
decreased. Instead a new danger appealed, that of an 
*Ttn+A encounter bet w ee n Germany and Russia, threatening 
to involve Poland in a conflict, making her, perhaps, a 
battleground ot forcing her to make a tragic choice between 
the rivals. 

Simultaneously there was thrown into relief the dis¬ 
proportion in strength, on the one hand, between Poland 
and Germany, who was arming herself openly, and Russia 
on the other, who was doing the same to no less an 
extent. The ratios of the populations of these three States, 
the ratios of their armies and of their economic and financial 
capacity all worked out distinctly to the disadvantage of 
Poland. She found herself deprived of her position as the 
biggest military Power in the east of Europe, and definitely 
inferior to each of the large neighbouring States. 

At this time, moreover, the general European situation 
changed to Poland’s disadvantage. The principle of 
collective security was seriously shaken. The League of 
Nations appeared to be incapable of guaranteeing and 
maintaining peace in Europe. Fascist Italy drew away 
from the Allies towards Germany, thus gravely disturbing 
the balance of power. Finally, partly owing to the fault 
of Polish diplomacy which drew away from France, Russia 
appeared on the European scene as a member of the League 
of Nations and the partner of France and Czechoslovakia, 
a development harmful for Poland. 

All these changes placed Poland in a new position. 
Whereas previously the possibilities open to Poland had 
been very limited and the course of her policy was pre¬ 
determined, now the possibilities were multiplied and her 
diplomacy was presented with a choice of three courses: 
dependence on Soviet Russia, dependence on Germany, 
or an attempt at a policy independent of either of her 
neighbours. 
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After the conclusion of the Polish-German agreement of 
January *6, 19)4, the world in general became convinced 
that Polish diplomats had selected the second of these 
courses. Indeed a number of concrete political moves 
seemed to indicate that this was the case. The error, 
however, lay in the execution rather than in the policy 
itself, which was differently intended. 

It is necessary to realise that the regulation of relations 
with Russia and agreement with Germany are objectives 
held in common by almost all Polish politicians. The 
January agreement with Germany was welcomed by all 
Poles as relieving Polish policy from German pressure. 
Because this pact was preceded by the conclusion of a 
non-aggtession pact with Soviet Russia, it was regarded 
as the instrument of balance between these two great 
neighbours, a policy entirely in accord with the ideas 


of the Polish community, which was peace-loving and 
desired to consolidate neighbourly relations. Differences 
of opinion arose, not because the January agreement was 
concluded, but because the price paid to Germany seemed 
to the Polish community too high. Polish people differed, 
too, over the consequences of the agreement, and especially 
over the upsetting of the balance between her neighbours 
to the obvious advantage of Germany. 

It must be remembered that of the three courses men¬ 
tioned above the first is absolutely excluded in the opinion 
of the great majority of Poles! The special status of 
Soviet Russia and the character of her regime exclude the 
possibility of Polish co-opcration with her except m the 
field of ordinary normal neighbourly relations. On this 
point the policy of Colonel Beck is approved by virtually 
the whole community. Public opinion is only at variance 
»uh his policy when it suspects any tendency to disturb 
correct relations or to co-operate with Germany against 
Russia. Another cause of difference might arise if Poland 
were involved m a conflict on her own territory, through 
no fault of her own and entirely without hei approval 
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la a case of unavoidable necessity, the great majority of the 
nation, choosing the lessee of two evils, would be in favour 
of co-operation with Soviet Russia against Germany, because 
the former seems to be less dangerous than the latter. Butin 
such a situation the leaders of Poland’s foreign policy might 
conceive a different course of action for Poland. This 
is the principal possible cause of disharmony between 
official policy and public opinion. On the point of not 
binding ourselves to Soviet Russia there is entire agreement. 
The project of guaranteeing a right of way to the Russian 
army through our territory is equally unacceptable to the 
present Government and to all serious-minded parties of 
the Opposition. 

At the same time active co-operation with Germany is 
equally excluded. Few even of the pro-German Poles 
would be supporters of such co-operation. Polish official 
policy never took up an attitude of co-operation; for, 
whenever in practice it inclined in that direction, it met 
with decided opposition from the community. As public 
opinion comes to have in the near future a larger voice in 
affairs, through the liquidation of the late Marshal Pilsudski’s 
dictatorship, it will be increasingly difficult to satisfy the 
demands of the extreme pro-German Poles. The com¬ 
munity’s fear of close co-operation with Germany is the 
outcome not only of disapproval of her regime but primarily 
of the consciousness that Germany did not willingly 
acknowledge our frontiers or stop attacks on Polish 
interests, as for instance in Danzig. Our frontiers might 
easily be affected as a consequence of close co-operation with 
Germany. 

Hence, of the three courses above mentioned only one 
remains, namely, that of striking a balance between Ger¬ 
many and Russia and having a policy of our own in which 
closer relations with either is barred. Such a course is 
equally consistent with the ideas of the whole Polish nation 
and with the interest of Europe. Such is the programme of 
the Polish Government and of the Opposition as well. 
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He only problem lies in the matter of execution, which is 
interpreted differently by the present Government and the 
community. This difference of interpretation has recently 
been the cause of numerous criticisms of Polish policy. 


III. From Pilsudski to Beck 


W HEN, after the rise of the Nazis, the late Marshal 
Pilsudski decided to change Polish policy towards 
Germany, he had ample justification for his decision. 
Contrary to general supposition, he had grounds for 
believing that Nazi Germany wished to improve re¬ 
lations with Poland rather than the opposite. The 
German attitude was rooted, first, in Germany’s desire to 
achieve security in the east with a view to setding, to begin 
with, her affairs in central Europe; secondly, in the wish 
to end isolation, which at this time was a serious danger 
tf* Germany; thirdly, in ideas for the co-operation of the 
dictatorship States in a kind of fascist “ international ”, in 
which Germany included the Poland of Pilsudski. So 
when Marshal Pilsudski reacted strongly by sending troops 
to Wcstcrplatte,* after having met with difficulties from 
the Nazi quarter in Danzig, it was general Iv understood as 
a question to Berlin—-” peace or war?” The answer 
came back from Berlin, “ peace ”, thus op ening the door 
to further negotiations between the two countries. 

For Poland it seemed a necessity to enter into these 
negotiations, because there was reason to suppose that in 
the event of Germany’s attacking Poland the help of 
western Europe would be insufficient or nil. The history 
of disarmament, and especially the conclusion of the 
famous Four-Power Pact, were in this respect very 
instructive. There exists a Polish proverb: “God is 
high above and France fat away ”. Just at this moment 
she seemed further away than usual. Hence it seemed 


• Westetplatte 
trim pom. 


intended for loading Polish military 
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j twdfifthfc to take the initiative and to free ourselves froth 
tbe pw»«e that Germany had constantly exert ed on ua 
ever since the Treaty of Versailles, regardless of her changes 
of g ov er nm ent. This pressure -was particularly fek in 
the matter of the so-called “corridor”, which was for 
Poland an integral and unquestionable part of her national 
territory. This territory, the population of which is 90 
per cent. Polish in essence, was Poland’s only outlet to 
the sea. It contained Gdynia, her own port on the Baltic, 
built with great expense of labour and money, the only 
open window to the world for a State of 54 million people. 

The smoothing out of relations with Germany did not 
arouse doubts among the Polish community, and should 
not have done so in the mind of Europe. Doubts 
were aroused only concerning the method adopted by 
Colonel Beck of achieving this end. The opinion of 
eminent Polish politicians and publicists was that an 
approach to Germany was of no real value to Poland unless 
it was backed by the strengthening of Poland’s own power 
as a State, by an improvement of the national position 
based on alliance with France and Rumania and member¬ 
ship of the League of Nations. Only a strong Poland 
could be a partner to Germany. A weak Poland, in a. 
weak international position, might sink to the role of a 
client State. 

Poland’s internal strength is a function of her internal 
policy, and the present Government, based on the principle 
of authority, is the object of severe criticism by independent 
publicists. This question, however, in spite of its prime 
significance, is beyond the scope of this article. It affects 
foreign policy only in so far as outside help for Poland, 
financial or in materials, is concerned, since this depends 
to a large extent on the state of her relations with western 
democratic countries. By that help Poland has as yet profited 
only in the minimum degree. Nevertheless, the strength¬ 
ening rather than weakening of Polish alliances, combined 
with attachment to the principles of the League Covenant, 
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Wtt, in the writer's view, the fundamental condition of the 
new’ Polish policy of smoothing relations with Germany. 
Unfortunately this policy was launched by the conclusion 
of an agreement with Germany without previous con¬ 
sultation with France, to whom Poland was bound by the 
text of the alliance both in its original form of February 
19x1 and in its form of September 1925 as a part of the 
Locarno agreement. This error at once gave Polish policy 
a quite unintended character, that of an act directed against 
France or at least undertaken without her. It now appeared 
as a change of political predisposition, drawing Poland 
away from the western democracies and the League of 
Nations. In these circumstances it was easy to accuse 
Poland of an approach to the bloc of fascist States, to the 
famous Romc-Bcrlin axis or to the Berlin-Tokio-Rome 
triangle. Thus a quite justifiable stroke of policy was from 
the start fundamentally warped in its application. 

Later events were but the natural result of this principal 
fault. Other errors followed, all the more plainly because 
the initiator of the new Polish policy, the late Marshal 
Pilsudski, was no longer personally directing foreign affairs 
and died shortly afterwards. It is questionable whether 
Colonel Beck’s interpretation and execution of Marshal 
Pilsudski’s programme arc really consistent with the 
original intentions of Pilsudski lnnisclf. In any case, the 
practical result was to draw Poland further away from 
France, Great Britain and the l.eague of Nations. In 
spite of attempts to smooth out these difficulties, they are 
on the whole increasing and growing harder to overcome. 

I here is room in this article to mention only the more 
salient dc\ elopments, such as Poland’s attitude towards 
the proposed eastern security pact, towards Czecho¬ 
slovakia and the League of Nations, and her policy in 
regard to the Anschluss. In all these cases the desire for 
emancipation from French policy had unfavourable results 
for Poland. Special significance attaches to the Polish 
objection to the eastern pact proposed by M. Barthou 
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flod backed by British policy. No one in Poland could 
«g tec to M. Barthou’s form of the pact, more especially 
to the article allowing Soviet troops a right of way through 
out territory. Independent public opinion in Poland held 
we should try to change the content of the pact, not 
to destroy it and align ourselves with Germany. Such a 
course did not appear to be entirely impossible, especially 
after the tragic death of M. Barthou, who was strongly 
impressed with the strength of Soviet Russia. Polish 
official policy, however, chose the other course. Since 
Poland had quitted her place by the side of France, it was 
taken by Russia, and this led to the Franco-Soviet and 
Czech-Soviet pacts, which were in the interest neither of 
Poland nor of Europe. All this had very serious con¬ 
sequences in central and eastern European politics. 

These errors gave rise to the impression that Polish 
official policy was not only drawing away from France, but 
positively approaching Germany, with whose policy she 
had many points in common, such as aversion from 
collective security and the League of Nations and a 
preference for bilateral agreements. 


IV. A Neutral Belt 

I N spite of all this the intention of the official policy was 
to maintain an independent position, one of equilibrium 
between Germany and Russia. While Polish official 
policy was drawn to Germany on certain counts, there 
were many principles that tended to operate in 
the opposite direction and to assimilate it rather to 
British policy. To this group of principles belongs 
the disapproval of the division of Europe into two 
ideological blocs, which prevented Germany from gaining 
Poland for the anti-Comintern pact. To this group 
belongs, too, the dislike of intervention in affairs not 
directly concerning Poland and the fear of being involved 
in them, a characteristic that helps to explain Poland’s 
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unenthusiastic attitude towards the League of Nations. 
To this group belongs the peaceable character of oat 
policy, which springs from a consciousness that any profits 
from a new war are very doubtful, whereas the losses are 
certain. Lastly one may mention the desire to achieve die 
status of a neutral State, which in Poland’s geographical 
situation seems unfortunately to be nothing more than 
a pious hope. 

The new Polish policy shows a constant tendency to 
draw closer to States holding similar political opinions. 
The Polish Government follow with interest and 
pleasure the declarations of statesmen in Belgium, Yugo¬ 
slavia and some Scandinavian countries, who seem to be 
taking a similar road to their own. Constant efforts are 
being made to enlist the sympathies of Rumania and the 
Baltic States in a policy of forming a chain of independent 
neutral States extending from the Baltic to the Black Sea 
and separating Germany and Russia. After Colonel Beck’s 
recent visits to Stockholm, Riga and Tallin, and reciprocal 
visits between Poland and Rumania, it was rumoured that 
Poland was attempting the formation of such a chain. 

I hen the character of this rumour changed until Poland 
was alleged to be trying to form a new bloc. This, 
however, was never the intention of the official policy. 

The policy of balance between Germany and Soviet 
Russia, it may be repeated, would have the understanding 
and support of Polish public opinion as a whole, and is 
common to the Government and the Opposition. The 
latter, however, does not believe that this policy can be ' 
realised with Colonel Beck’s methods, which they fear 
may bn ng Poland further under German influence. Indeed 

mt ' ll ' lKls up ,0 thc t«“ 
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ocher { to —* with aknilar political interests and thus creating 
« guarantee of peace in eastern Europe. It set down four 
such : 

i. That Poland’s actions should be fundamentally peaceful 
and equally so tow a r d s both Germany and Russia. 

a. That she should occupy a position of genuine and stable 
between Germany and Russia. 

3. That all States, interested in maintaining peace in eastern 
Europe, including Czechoslovakia, should have the opportunity 
of entering into mutual agreements. 

4. That Poland and the States gathered round her should have 
sufficient power in comparison with their great neighbours, but 
that, since their own power is bound to be inadequate, they 
should be able to rely on the support of the western democracies. 

This last point seems to be the most important. It is 
fundamental to the whole policy and alone gives it a real 
chance of success. With this fourth condition un¬ 
satisfied Polish policy may become dependent on Germany. 

It may be appropriate to point out here that any attempt 
of the present leaders of Poland at maintaining an inde¬ 
pendent policy has met with an unfavourable response 
from Germany, who dislikes it intensely. Whenever they 
start to organise co-operation with Baltic or Balkan States, 
as at the present time, Poland becomes an object of 
attacks and concealed threats by the German press. These 
attacks particularly concern the situation in Danzig. The 
silent consent of Poland to the entire Gltichschaltmg of 
Danzig, and her support of the successful attempt of the 
Free Gty to throw off the guardianship of the League of 
Nations, created a serious situation in Danzig. The 
sacrifice made by Polish official policy on the altar of 
German ambitions is very great. The situation in Danzig 
is used to extort political concessions from Poland. It is 
very characteristic that, to-day, in response to Colonel 
Beck’s new efforts to initiate an understanding with the 
Baltic States, fresh rumours arise of German threats to 
Danzig. 
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V. The Responsibility of the West 

T HE present direction of Polish policy is the outcome of 
limited faith in the efficacy of help from the western 
democracies in the event of Poland’s being attacked by 
Germany. Even the most ardent adherents of democracy 
in internal policy, and of co-operation with the western 
democracies in foreign policy, have had moments of grave 
doubt when they have seen the weakness and inefficacy of 
these Powers in their policy towards Germany. The 
popularity of any policy in Poland is largely determined 
by the attitude of the democracies towards Germany’s 
actions. 

The present Government, standing as it does for the 
ideas of authority and totalitarianism, has been able to 
carry on the foreign policy of the last few years only 
because of the weakness shown by the democracies. This 
w eakness had a fatal reaction on opinion in Poland, under¬ 
mining the position of believers in democracy and de¬ 
cisively influencing the outlook of governing circles. If, 
in spite of this, the Polish community maintains a decided 
aversion from joining with Germany, an aversion that has 
acted as a brake on the Government’s tendency in this 
direction, it is proof of the strength of the national instinct 
in the masses. 


Recently, thanks to the consolidation of Anglo-French 
relations, the progress of British rearmament, and above 
a the hrm and effective intervention over Czechoslovakia, 
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attiiwlr., and dte Pass conversations of the Polish ambas¬ 
sador, M. Lukasiewicz, were entirely the result of these 
reactions. 

The success of attempts made by the Opposition poli¬ 
ticians, supported by a great majority of thinking people, 
to brin g about a re-direction of Polish foreign policy 
depends much on the conduct of the western Powers and 
on the degree in which it will be possible to count on their 
interest in the affairs of eastern Europe. If the policy that 
they so clearly embarked upon over Czechoslovakia is 
carried through with purpose, there is no doubt that Polish 
policy will come back to its original peaceful and moderate 
course. Democrats in Poland will do all in their power to 
bring this consummation to pass. 

Poland, 

July 1938. 
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I. Governments and the Peasants 

T HE hot months have traditionally been a sort of re¬ 
cess in India, when officials, and of late Ministers, have 
had an opportunity to escape from the action and publicity 
of politics to the quieter life of administration, generally in 
a hill station. In this new phase, things are different. Not 
that the hill station habit has all at once disappeared (it 
would hit these stations hard if it did) but legislatures and 
Ministers do not retire for the recess so promptly as was the 
custom. Some legislatures have been busy during the past 
three months; and Ministers have toured, made dozens of 
speeches, inspected, consulted, kept in touch with all parts 
of their provinces, altogether done their duty as responsible 
statesmen—so actively, indeed, that here and there they have 
been accused of spending too much of the public money 
on travelling. 'flic new constitution has inculcated the 
practice among politicians, or at least Ministers, of educat¬ 
ing the -people, and for this the hot months give them a 
special opportunity. 

After fifteen months of the new phase it is possible to 
forecast the developments of the next few years with some 
confidence. Whatever unexpected interests may emerge. 
Ministries everywhere will be busy with peasants, industrial 
workers, t illage education, extension of medical relief, and 
in general the improvement of rural life. Congress pub¬ 
licity has drawn attention to what is being done in these 
fields in the Congress provinces; but conditions are 
generally similar in the others, and their Ministries ate 
similarly occupied. For policy is shaped by the time and 
the environment. Governments must do something for 
the worker in the village and the worker in industr ial towns 
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Tbcjmmt endeavour tx> wab* the A yft lcg tS- 

Wj n«» tbtt htt ifipBOB^ateci in official files an aco ompU g h ed 
fc«* The ftstifm lent* of the old days is no* a fail* 
memory. After the promises of the election campaigns 
and the things said by Ministers in their first days of office, 
the kttrr must show themselves energetic in social improve¬ 
ment. Nor is there any suggestion here that this is done 
unwillingly, but only that Ministers might reasonably wish 
for a little more leisure to think over their measures of 
reform. 

Congress is in power in seven provinces, and in some 
measure the Congress high command supervises all these 
Ministries. Conditions and needs, moreover, are broadly 
similar throughout India. In a sense, therefore, the sum of 
provincial policies is All-India policy. Most provinces are 
grappling with elementary education, and Ministers are 
studying Mr. Gandhi’s “ Wardha scheme ”, which is 
regarded as the hope of the moment. The scheme is a 
modified version of the familiar “ learning through doing ”, 
education through the hand especially, which has been little 
tried in India, where learning is book-learning and know¬ 
ledge is what is in the memory. A few missionaries have 
provided the exception. Bihar has won attention by a 
drive for adult literacy through voluntary unpaid agents; 
some of the Ministers, the Premier among them, are con¬ 
ducting classes and are probably discovering that the 
teacher’s work is not so easy. 

Public health problems are also to the fore. In the 
United Provinces Mrs. Pandit, the Minister in charge of this 
portfolio, is much in the public eye, not only because she 
is India’s only woman Minister, but also because she does 
her work with energy, sympathy and imagination. Her 
province, as well as others, has been afflicted with cholera, 
and she is reported to be working on plans for fighting 
epidemic disease by a combination of official and non- 
official agencies, the first line of defence being vigilance 
committees in the villages. 
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The debt-burdened peasant commands political attention 
everywhere. It is necessary to liquidate or reduce his debts. 
Btu how ? Co-operative credit has not been the regenera¬ 
tive force that it was expected to be; the peasant has not 
behaved as peasants do in the text-books on co-operation. 
Assets are frozen, and societies spend their energy in trying 
to recover what is due from one another. Instead of 
being a sturdy flow out to the peasant and back, credit 
has almost ceased to circulate. It flows out to him with 
regularity, but returns with hardly a trickle. The slump 
in agricultural prices is largely to blame; the peasant has 
not had a dog’s chance recently. At the moment reliance 
is generally placed on debt-reduction through debt con¬ 
ciliation boards and similar contrivances. Whether this 
can be done without permanently injuring the credit 
structure, in which the chief element is the money¬ 
lender, cannot be said at this early stage, but fears on 
this score have been expressed in the legislatures. Some¬ 
one must help the peasant from harvest to harvest, and 
nothing that Governments have yet done has diminished 
the importance of the money-lender in his scheme of things. 

Everywhere the agricultural problem is difficult: in some 
provinces it is acute. Expectations have been roused; the 
peasant had been led to believe that he would at once be rid 
of his troubles, and as he is still burdened by them he is 
restive. Several Governments have worked at land legisla¬ 
tion, and have inevitably antagonised landholders, who are 
making, or threatening, such resistance as they can. Kisan * 
movements arc causing embarrassment in Bihar: pro¬ 
cessions call upon the Government to give relief at once, 
or create local disturbances in the countryside. The ryot’s 
lot is generally hard, but relief can come only at the expense 
of the landlord and creditor. To adjust these interests without 
inflicting permanent injury on the economic structure is a 
difficult and delicate task for which time is not available. 
The only practicable procedure is piecemeal legislation. 

* Small peasants and workers on the land. 
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Bengal intends to mak*<a thorough investigation of tfce 
Permanent Settlement, which, after an existence of 140 years, 
is now part of the social as well as the economic structure o§> 
the province. Six Francis Floud has been appointed to 
preside over the enquiry. The choice has not please^ every¬ 
one ; for it is pointed out that a stranger will need a long time 
to become acquainted with Bengal’s peculiar problems. 
The Tenancy Act Amendment Bill has not yet received the 
Governor’s assent. It was passed by the legislature some 
months ago after meeting considerable opposition on the 
way but little in the final division in the Lower House, when 
Congress decided not to go into the lobby. As a measure 
relating to the Permanent Settlement it has been reserved 
under a provision in the Government of India Act for 
consideration by the Viceroy. A declaration by the Chief 
Minister that the Ministry would resign if it were not 
assented to caused a flutter for some days, but was explained 
away as only a statement of inevitable and remote con¬ 
sequences, not a threat. Bengal’s peasantry has been 
worked up to excitement about the Bill, and some small 
groups of politicians demanded the Government’s resigna¬ 
tion if it was not approved by a date now past. The 
difficulty has been obviated by an executive order that 
certain formalities in procedure shall for the present be 
carried out as if the Bill were an Act. This issue, however, 
will be one of the fences the Government must get over 
when the legislature meets at the end of July. 


II. Strife in Industry 


T HE industrial worker is no less clamorous than the 
agriculturalist. He too has been giving trouble all 
over the country; and he can do it the more competently 
because industry is locally concentrated. Cawnpore has 
recently provided an outstanding example. The strike 
there lasted many weeks, but has been brought to an end by 
good sense on both sides and good service by the provincial 
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Government. If the *ettlem«it proves lasting, the loo will 
have been worth while. The United Province* Premier ha* 
added considerably to his reputation through hi* part in it, 
and the employers have behaved in a maimer that is widely 
appreciated. On their side the strikers kept themselves in 
hand, and, although they engaged in determined picketing, 
there was little violence. The many strikes in the country 
(Bihar and Bengal have recently been full of them, and fresh 
strikes are threatened at Nagpur and elsewhere) may be an 
indication that the time has come for a general review of the 
worker's position. Some companies do a great deal for 
their men; but if an examination were made of the outcome 
of the Whitley Commission’s report, it might be found that 
in the many years since that famous document was published 
the general advance has been slight. 

The present situation nevertheless cannot be understood 
without reference to the suspicion in employers’ minds, for 
which there is ample justification, that politico-labour 
leaders arc deliberately fomenting trouble. Election time 
and the new constitution engendered a great deal of loose 
talk about the New Jerusalem that the worker would soon 1 
sec. The constitution itself offers opportunities to labour 
leaders, who, to build up and maintain their authority, must 
be extravagant in their promises and criticisms. Dealing 
with illiterate men who have little knowledge of anything 
outside their'own hand-to-mouth existence, they find the 
best way to assert themselves is to advocate extreme doc¬ 
trines and claims. As a rule they arc professional leaders, 
having no* connection with the industries in which they, 
make trouble. An instance of this was seen recently at a 
tobacco factory in the Madras presidency, where a strike led 
to shoot mg. At the enquiry it came out that the man who 
had agreed to lead the union which the workers were setting 
up knew nothing of the organisation of the industry, of the 
work the men had to do, the wages they drew, or of the 
wages paid elsewhere. He drafted far-reaching demands 
on the basis of conversations with a few of them, and after 
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a hasty study of certain British blue-books and some Soviet 
and other labour literature. 

Similar outside intervention was seen in the big jute strike 
in Bengal a year ago. It is seen, or felt, in most industrial 
centres. If employers could deal only with their own men, 
understanding might be arrived at more easily. Industrial 
workers, however, are too uneducated to produce union 
leaders from their own ranks; if they did, they say, 
employers would easily circumvent or intimidate them. It 
is generally agreed—and employers are as emphatic about 
this as anyone—that only the development of sound trade 
unionism can bring peace to industry, a trade unionism 
concerned with the welfare of the worker as a part of his 
industry, and not with any politico-economic theories. But 
to-day it is hard to find a foundation on which to build 
sound trade unionism in India. 

Not all Indian employers are good by any means. To 
many their workers are “ hands ” and nothing more. Yet 
plenty of good employers can be found, men who provide 
amenities in the shape of housing, schools, medical care 
for workers and sometimes for their families, and facilities 
for recreation. In industrial disputes these arc hardly ever 
mentioned by spokesmen for the workers. Attention is 
fixed only on wages when complaints are made. The 
demands generally take the form of an immediate pro¬ 
gramme of improvements of a kind that even in a Western 
industrial country would be classed as long-term. When 
Indian labour threatens to strike because it has no annual 
holidays with pay, or no maternity leave with pay, it has 
obviously been well coached. Again, where local condi¬ 
tions are deplorable (as much of the housing accommodation 
is everywhere) the employers receive all the blame, though 
the responsibility may ultimately rest with the local 
authority. 

Not everyone at Cawnpore thinks that all will henceforth 
be peace. There has been talk of moving industries from 
that city to Indian States, where labour would be less 
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sophisticated and Governments less in clin e d to apply 
pressure on employers. Three industries that had been 
contemplated for Cawnpore, it is reported, will be built up 
in Bhopal. With India as it is, few people will believe that 
a new and happier world can be found by moving a little 
distance. 


III. Congress and the Moslems 

O NCE again an attempt has been made to bring about an 
alliance between the Moslem League and the Congress. 
In April the League held a general meeting in Calcutta, 
which in attendance and enthusiasm was a great personal 
success for Mr. Jinnah. Its deliberations, however, were 
not of outstanding importance. In the weeks after the 
meeting discussions were pursued with Congress leaders, 
by correspondence and interview, but nothing came of them. 
Mr. Jinnah failed to persuade the Congress men to recog¬ 
nise the League as “ the other half ”, as an independent 
army under its own leader engaged in the same purpose but 
after its own fashion. When the correspondence was 
published a common criticism was that Mr. Jinnah is not 
very persuasive with the pen. Nor did it further his aim 
that he would meet Mr. Gandhi only at his own house near 
Bombay, though he himself had had to pass near Wardha 
in order to get there. The league has declared against 
federation, but some cynics suggest that the purpose is only 
to get level with Congress. 

In these discussions Congress has always a fundamental 
advantage. It is, at any rate in theory, and is anxious to be 
in fact, a national, not a sectional institution. To the charge 
that in sentiment and outlook and composition it is a Hindu 
organisation, the reply is that in proportion as others come 
in any justification for such charges disappears. No one 
seems to have disproved the statement that, notwithstanding 
the League s progress of late, Congress has more Moslem 
members than the League. No signs are visible of any 
comprehensive political understanding between the two 
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ijmmiinririri Beagal im lost none of its bitterness about 
the Co mmand Award; the Congress President, s Bengali, 
cannot ignore this factor, although Congress itself doc* not 
t n*t the Award as a major grievance, having to consider 
Moslem feelings. Moslems, on the other hand, make the 
most of anything that may be represented as Congress 
tyranny over Moslems in the seven provinces. 


IV. Ministerial Troubles 

T HE previous article in The Round Table on Indian 
affairs dealt with the resignation and return of the Bihar 
and United Provinces Ministries when the Governors 
refused to assent to the immediate release of all political 
prisoners.* Since then another Ministry has been on the 
brink of resigning because a civil servant of that province 
was selected to act as Governor. Many Governors are on 
leave this year. Only in Orissa, however, was an official of 
the province (Mr. J. R. Dain, since knighted and now on 
leave preparatory to retirement) chosen as deputy Governor. 
Protest was strong; the Ministry declared that it could not 
work under a man who in his own post was its subordinate. 
It made ready to depart. The crisis was overcome at the 
last moment by the Governor’s decision to cancel his leave. 
Though he was a sick man, Sir John Hubback stayed on, 
and all were grateful to him. Comment was heard that his 
Government had pushed its protest too far; that it was 
obvious that a mistake had been made which would not be 
repeated. To Mr. Dain himself, whose merits it openly 
recognised, the Ministry had no objection; it was maintain¬ 
ing a principle. 

The Central Provinces Ministry’s trouble has been of 
another kind. Public opinion forced it to get rid of its one 
Moslem Minister, who held the portfolio of Justice. 
Without consulting either the Premier or his colleagues he 
had released a certain prisoner, a man of standing and an 
* See The Round Table, No. hi, June 1938, p. j J9. 
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educationalist in a position of great responsibility, who bad 
found guilty of premeditated tape of an under-age 
Harijan * girl and sentenced to three years’ rigorous 
imprisonment. This sentence had been confirmed by the 
Sessions Court and the High Court. The Minister’s 
explanation of the release, after the man had served one 
year’s imprisonment, was that he had motherless children. 
Public opinion boiled up, and women saw to it that it was 
kept boiling. The Harijans of Bombay made their feelings 
felt. The provincial Government in its embarrassment 
referred the matter to the Congress Working Committee, 
which consulted Sir Manmatha Nath Mukherjee of Calcutta, 
an ex-judge of that High Court. His comments left but one 
way out; the Minister’s resignation was accepted. These 
events have left a nasty taste in the mouth. 

In Bengal, too, the Ministry lost a Minister, in this case 
through internal dissension. It was known that there was 
a quarrel of one against ten, and that a break of some sort 
would soon come. One morning, in the small hours, the 
Governor received eleven resignations, ten from the Chief 
Minister on behalf of himself and nine colleagues, one 
independently from Mr. Nausher Ali, Minister for Self- 
Government. He had steadily refused to resign unless all 
his fellow Ministers did so, having his own views of 
constitutional procedure. It was rumoured that the 
Governor had been pressed to dismiss him and had refused. 
The Governor, accepting the resignations, at once invited 
Mr. Fazlul Huq, the retiring Chief Minister, as leader of the 
largest party in the Assembly, to form a new Government, 
which he did by inviting the nine faithful to resume their 
offices. The new Ministry of ten was in harness before 
midday. 

Correspondence between the Chief Minister and his 
troublesome colleague has been published. What they 
quarrelled about is not clear, but they certainly quarrelled 
with a will. Mr. Nausher Ali complained that the 
* Depressed class. 
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G ov er nm ent had forg otten the peasant, that hardly any 
of its me mb ers knew anything of the villages, that it 
was subservient to landlords and European imperialists. 
He thought it folly to bring out Sir Francis Flood to 
investigate the Permanent Commission; what purpose 
could be served by his ignorance of Bengal ? 


V. Recent Reactions to Federation 

H AVING receded into the background for a while, 
the subject of federation has returned to public dis¬ 
cussion. Statements made in London, at dinners and else¬ 
where, have evoked suspicions and counter-statements in 
India. To federation as set out in the 1935 Act Congress 
has maintained a consistent hostility. Criticism, however, 
is not uniform. There have been signs of weakening in 
the opposition of Congress members, and the President 
has announced that, if there is any prospect of a majority 
vote within Congress for putting the second part of the 
Act into operation, he will resign his office in order to 
gain time to fight it. Similarly, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
whose cordial reception and speeches in London have been 
followed with eagerness in India, is no compromiser. A year 
ago he said: “ We will resist it, we will break it, we will tear 
it, and we will bum it His opinion remains unchanged. 

Mr. Subhas Bose, the Congress President, would throw 
the federation part of the constitution into the melting pot 
and let something new emerge under Congress stirring. 
Pandit Nehru would tear up the whole and have a new 
Act, made in India, Indian in texture and sentiment, worked 
out by a constituent assembly. Mr. Satyamurthi of Madras 
has made moderating suggestions, which are scouted by 
most Congress thought as concessions to imperialism, 
although a few years ago they would have seemed drastic 
enough. It has frequently been his fortune to give counsel 
that has later been found to be good, but without receiving 
reward or appreciation. 
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f late there has been an expectation in the air of some 
cession to Indian thought, stimulated naturally enough 
the presence in England of the Viceroy and many 
remora as well as a number of Indian politicians of 
standing importance and by the published comments 
me or two men prominent in British politics who have 
entiy visited India. It has been freely rumoured that 
India Office was preparing a statement of possible 
difications in the federal part of the constitution. A 
ent announcement from the India Office that nothing 
the kind is intended has not cured everyone of the belief 
t there is important work in hand relating to federation, 
t it is generally admitted that the India Office would 
d it hard to strike an average of opinion in India, 
^derate Congress opinion would perhaps be satisfied 
th some minor changes in the Act. Mr. Subhas Bose 
nounccs that any divergence of view in Congress ranks 
II split it in two. The Moslem League thinks federation, 
proposed, while not providing sufficient responsibility 
the centre, will give a preponderance there to the Hindus. 
>is latter prospect docs not disturb the Hindu Mahasabha, 
tich is anxious to get on with the federal scheme as it 
mds. The Liberals, somewhat hard to find nowadays, 
>uld accept the scheme only because it shows a way of 
ablishing nationalist influence at the centre. So far as 
rrc is any feeling among those whose thoughts are not 
tier parry ilnup.mc, :t ::uy be summed up as an expecta- 
•n that federation is on the way; that repudiations of it 
: no more convincing than were the previous Congress 
derations that it would have nothing to do with pro- 

;TTV\“ d th “ 0n “ “ is ts,ablish «*. most 
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Vt RSDERATTON AND THE STATES 
VV7ITH regard to the position of the States in a federa* 
W rion, however, there is wide concern. How will 
the populations fare under autocratic rulers, while yoked 
in a federation with the peoples of British India enjoying 
representative institutions ? What will be the outcome of 
an attempted amalgam of democracy and autocracy ? The 
recent assurance from London in response to such mis¬ 
givings, that nothing in the constitution prevents democratic 
progress through representative institutions in the States, 
has given some satisfaction. It is now for the Princes of 
their own volition to readthe signs of the times. Of late, 
however, they have given little indication of their views : 
nor is the public aware what effect the visits of the Viceroy’s 
special representatives may have had upon them. 

The argument that more enlightenment is necessary in 
the States if federation is to be a success has received 
added point from two recent episodes,—the “ rebellion of 
Sikar ”, and the clash of State authority and State Congress 
with bloodshed at Viduraswatham in Mysore. The same 
moral is drawn even from the troubles in the Travancore 
and Quilon Bank, which are now being investigated with 
a view to reconstruction. By some it is being maintained 
that the responsibility lies with the State and its Dewan, 
who persecuted and impeded the bank because some of 
its directors were connected with the Congress party in the 
State, a view to which the Dewan himself. Sir C. P. Rama- 
swamy Ayer, has given vigorous denial. As the situation 
is in a sense sub judice, controversy is suspended for the 
time. 

Sikar’s defiance of its overlord, the Maharajah of Jaipur, 
has kept all India interested. No one knows exactly what 
occasioned the outbreak. According to Sikar’s people, 
Jaipur attempted to exceed its powers; the Jaipur authori¬ 
ties, on the other hand, insist that agitators were anxious 
to make trouble. Certainly many from outside were more 
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than observers. But some of these were men of position 
who had a connection with Sikar, and could not be sus¬ 
pected of any nefarious purpose in going up from Calcutta 
or Bombay to help in reaching a settlement. Sikar is a 
small semi-independent town in Jaipur’s domain, paying 
tribute as a feudatory, but with a limited civil and criminal 
jurisdiction of its own and its own police. Its Rao Rajah 
is a feudatory of Jaipur, an Istimrar Muamlagtqar or per¬ 
petual lessee; one theory, repudiated by Jaipur, is that the 
title derives from the Emperor Akbar. Sharp differences 
arose, and soon Sikar was in a state of defiance and defence. 
It closed its gates, suspended its courts, and rejected all 
orders, while armed Rajputs from all sides poured in to 
help. Jaipur had part of its forces mobilised outside Sikar 


and the scene seemed set for a mediaeval town-storming. 
Fortunately there was sufficient self-control and good 
temper on both sides to avert a serious clash. The Jaipur 
authorities acted with forbearance, and the ability with 
which the Inspector General of Police, who was in charge 
of the Jaipur forces, handled a difficult situation was a 
splendid factor on the right side. The absence of the 
Maharajah in England at the peak of the trouble was the 
cause of much comment. He has since returned by air, 
but not promptly enough to satisfy public opinion* 

Mysore, often referred to as the model State, has been 
the scene of a shooting affray with much loss of life at 
Viduraswatham. This is the only clash resulting in blood¬ 
shed between a State authority and a State Congress party 
for many years. Congress in the States is not part of the 
Indtan National Congress, which has vacillated in its policy 
about Congress activities in the States. Its present policy 
appears to be a compromise; it has abandoned hope of 
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influencing developments in the States through its own 
action, while recognising in some fashion State Congress 
parties, provided that they accept the leadership of the 
Congress Working Committee. As an investigation is 
proceeding, nothing more can be said with .profit. The 
clash occurred at a festival where there was a multitude of 
pilgrims. Members of the local Congress party tried to 
make the most of the occasion by speeches and flag hoist¬ 
ing; orders were disobeyed; an ugly situation developed, 
and firing was ordered. The deaths were seven by official 
counting, about thirty in general belief. Strained relations 
between the State and the local Congress organisation 
began about six months ago, and the latter unfortunately 
ignored wise hints from the central Congress. 

India, 

July 1938. 
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NEW DEALS AND NEW 
ECONOMICS 


I. The Decline of Laisser-faire 

T HE nine years that have passed since the happy days of 
1929 have been so tightly packed with crises that even 
now it is hard to think of them with a balanced judgment. 
In particular, the revival of power politics has brought 
warfare to three continents and an increasing terror to 
men’s minds throughout the world. Yet it may be that 
some politicians and political movements have been 
granted too much of the world’s attention which they so 
peremptorily demanded. Causes have sometimes been 
obscured by spectacular effects, and movements of per¬ 
manent importance have been forgotten in the presence of 
temporary, if acute crises. Thus, it is possible to detect a 
current of world opinion which is shared by peoples hold¬ 
ing the most divergent political views, and which may 
embody an idea of permanent value. Nine years of 
troubles have helped to destroy an outworn conception of 
society, and to emphasise a more generous and optimistic 
view of the aim of social organisation. They have shown, 
moreover, certain practical means whereby this aim may 
be pursued. The change has been shown in the develop¬ 
ment from a passive to an active policy towards economic 
problems, culminating in energetic counter-attacks against 
the depression. In every civilised country the state has 
accepted plainly, by deeds if not in words, the obligation 
to protect the economic welfare of its subjects. The 
depression period may be seen by future students as a 
turning-point in the long struggle between the principles 
of classical liberalism and those of state intervention. 
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The chronology of movements is political thought can 
never be precise., In the nineteenth century, however, ii 
was widely felt that the function of a government was tc 
govern, to keep law and order, and to protect life and 
property against physical violence. These tasks were 
straightforward and finite, and, in the phrase of Presidenl 
Harding, not so very difficult after all. As for economic 
problems, the state was held to be absolved from responsi¬ 
bility by a truly providential arrangement: namely, thal 
men in striving for their own gain automatically and 
inevitably promoted the public good. At most, then, 
the government should act as benevolent umpire in a world 
of striving individuals. Its main function was to see thal 
no human agency should obstruct or delay the working oi 
natural law. 

This theory, dominant as it was, could never be acted 
upon with logical consistency. It was humanly unwork¬ 
able. In countless individual cases the state was compelled 
to intervene in economic affairs by arguments of humanity 
and of expediency. The theoretical need for intervention 
was expounded at least a hundred years ago, when French 
socialists included the right to work among the Rights ol 
Man; of what use is political equality to a hungry man r 
And in practice intervention was systematised by Germany, 
pioneer in state-socialism under a military monarchy, 
closely followed by the democratic British communities 
overseas; for colonists in a new country could not allow 
old-world theories of non-intervention to weigh against 
the practical necessity for state assistance and the state organ¬ 
isation of economic life. The same trend was enormously 
strengthened during the war; and after 19x9 the tide oi 
economic nationalism ran strong during a period of political 
internationalism. Yet in 1929 laisser-faire liberalism was 
still the background to most men’s thinking about politics, 
especially among the commercial and financial groups whc 
are so powerful in government. In particular, it needed 
the disasters of 1932 and 1933 to force upon optimistic, 
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individualist America a change not only of practice but 
also of outlook. With 14 million unemployed and no 
prospect of business recovery, the United States 
jettisoned a national faith. In the phrase of Andr 6 
Siegfried, “ c'ltait me crist morale autant qtSeconomiqut A 

people traditionally individualist felt a sudden strengthen¬ 
ing of national cohesion, “ a growth of social conscious¬ 
ness". They who had never doubted that rugged (if 
selfish) individualism was the key to permanent prosperity 
determined that their newly realised national strength 
should be applied to solve the problem of the depression. 

Laisser-faire is by no means dead as a political influence. 
Yet the desertion of the United States, and the continued— 
sometimes frantic—activity of all governments during the 
past nine years may well mark a decisive change in men’s 
thinking. That, it may be suggested, is one outstanding 
result of the depression. A second is the change from the 
policy conveniently labelled deflation to that called reflation 
or expansion. 

11. The Discrediting of Deflation 

I N 1929 the world had no plans for meeting a depression. 

For one thing, in the popular mind at that time, 1928 
and 1929 did not appear as years of boom when a slump 
might be feared; rather they seemed a continuation of the 
slump when men still looked anxiously for signs of recovery. 
The result was that state after state, struck by the “ economic 
bliz2ard ”, met the emergency with desperately devised 
expedients. Common sense and accepted economic theory 
ensured that these expedients should be broadly “ defla¬ 
tionary ” in character. In face of falling revenue it seemed 
only reasonable for governments to “ cut ” their expendi¬ 
ture. Salaries, wages, public benefits were almost univer¬ 
sally reduced, and capital expenditure on public works was 
cut away* Meanwhile, taxation was generally increased 

: ***, reg ‘ rds P ublk works > Swcdcn . a nd later Australia, were 
interesting excepuons. * wc c 
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and trade further restricted by tariffs, quotas, and subsidies. 

Most governments were simply hustled into such 
measures by sudden and apparently irresistible economic 
pressure. In many cases, however, deflation was given a 
rational apologia. The argument was that costs, of produc¬ 
tion must be reduced in order that industry might live 
in the new conditions. This argument had special force 
in those countries that were particularly dependent upon 
exports. Belgium, for example, feared the closing of 
markets for manufactured goods through economic 
nationalism. New Zealand’s primary products secured 
prices so low as to dislocate the country’s whole economy. 
In both countries relief was sought in forcing down costs 
by all the means that seemed available. The same policy 
was followed at different times by other countries. Often 
the whole weight of the state’s authority had to be used 
to enforce adjustments on the reluctant, and to over-ride 
established law and custom. Some nations helped to 
balance their budgets by repudiating part of their national 
debt. Even President Roosevelt followed at first an 
“ orthodox ” or deflationary policy. 

Up to a point deflation succeeded, as witness the rapid 
fall in costs and the accumulation of banking reserves. In 
some countries—such as Germany, Belgium and New 
Zealand—there is plain evidence that the success of 
deflation in these directions greatly facilitated subsequent 
expansion. Reserves had accumulated and could be used. 
Since industrial costs were low, a policy likely to raise 
costs could be followed without immediate danger. Yet 
as a method of organising prosperity deflation is now pro¬ 
foundly discredited. This is partly due to criticism by a 
group of economists led by Mr. Keynes; but it is due 
still more to a popular and unscientific reaction. Govern¬ 
ments had asked their peoples to endure economy and 
retrenchment on the ground that prosperity would be 
promoted. But when depression continued for year after 
year the argument wore thin. It was not in practice 
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comforting for a wage-earner living in daily insecurity to 
be told that the retail price index had fallen more than hra 
wages had been cut; the unemployed in particular foiled 
to appreciate the argument. Nor was it encouraging to 
Frenchmen to be told that M. Laval's policy was foiling 
because it was not deflationary with sufficiently rigid 
consistency. In short, the ordinary man rebelled. He 
refused to acknowledge that further sacrifices were neces¬ 
sary. When means of production had been vastly im¬ 
proved, and when men and factories were idle, it seemed 
nonsense to suggest that the right remedy was for people 
to consume less. On the contrary, it seemed that a remedy 
more sensible as well as more pleasant would be to consume 


more. 

In other words, the situation was psychologically 
ripe for the fashionable doctrine of purchasing power. 
Further, attention was more and more concentrated upon 
credit policy, as being the main single factor that regulated 
the community’s purchasing power. The existing financial 
system seemed to give practical proof that it had grave 
technical faults : witness the banking crises in Austria, 
Germany, the United States, and Belgium, and the interna¬ 
tional migration of capital, which shook every great 
financial centre in turn. The existing banking system 
seemed to give to one class powers of life and death over 
the community, particularly (it was urged) since govern¬ 
ments through collusion or weakness had made themselves 
the instruments of the bankers’ deflationary policy. Such 
lines of thought were expressed in every country: the 
bitter attacks on the Belgian “ bankers’ government ” 
of M. Theunis, and on the “ two hundred families ” of 
the Bank of France were typical but not isolated instances 
of popular reaction. And the moral was plain. In the 
general view, the problem of production had been solved • 
the world was now faced with a problem of under¬ 
consumption, which could be solved by the adoption 
under state leadership, of a correct credit policy 
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H these ws a“ typical ” view of die lines to be followed 
by this credit policy, it was probably that which was 
expressed in almost identical terms by men so different in 
outlook as the economic spokesmen of Nazi Germany, 
and Mr. Nash, socialist Finance Minister in New Zealand. 
The conception is, broadly, that the function of credit is 
to enable labour to transform raw materials into con¬ 
sumable goods. If labour, materials and demand for 
finish ed products are all there, only good can result from the 
provision (or creation) of the necessary credit. It is when 
labour or taw materials are lacking that continued creation 
of credit causes inflation. All is well if new credit is always 
balanced by a new marketable asset, and if supply always 
equals demand. As the matter has been explained by an 
eminent German, production and credit are two parallel 
streams, and it is the function of the state to see that they 
move together harmoniously. Dislocation must result 
if the credit stream is made to conform to some rigid 
standard—such as the gold standard—which might be 
quite inappropriate to the needs of national production. 

Most people had not considered the matter deeply, and 
many of those who had studied it would have rejected 
such theories. Yet there was a general feeling that 
monetary policy should be made the servant of society, 
not its master: witness the wide vogue of Social Credit 
in the United States, the British Dominions, and some 
continental countries. Again, faith in the sovereign virtue 
of the “ gold standard ” gradually decayed, and the mystic 
terror of inflation was in time weakened, even in countries 
like France and Belgium, which had’ suffered severely 
during the post-war inflations. In short, general opinion 
about money and credit came to permit—even to demand— 
government-controlled “reflation”, though in 1929 it had 
virtually imposed “ deflation 
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TTT Expansion in Practice 

A CCORDINGLY, to the period of “deflation” there 
has succeeded the period of “ expansion ”, or of “ New 
Deals ”. As in the first phase of the depression, there has 
been an impressive degree of similarity in thought and 
action throughout the world. However, it is convenient 
to draw examples chiefly from the United States, New 
Zealand, France and Belgium. Different as they are in 
economic and social structure, these countries afford striking 
examples of the evolution of a common principle : state 
action to promote national prosperity under the com¬ 
pelling pressure of urgent public demand. 

The United States has become the spiritual home of the 
“ purchasing power ” theory of prosperity. This theory 
was, in fact, eminently suited to American conditions. 
The underlying conception was that of using the com¬ 
munity’s credit to place purchasing power in the hands of 
the ordinary public; they, having money, would spend it 
quickly, and so start again the wheels of industry. The 
“ average ” American, whose instinct was in fact to spend 
as quickly as possible, naturally welcomed such a policy. 
President Roosevelt’s programme also embodied many 
measures that reflected America’s newly developed social 
consciousness : for example, regulations relating to the 
labour of women and children, minimum wages, and en¬ 
couragement of trade unionism, which had in fact taken on 
new strength even before the recovery legislation, and which 
appreciably helped its progress. The President’s measures, 
by shortening hours, also seemed to promise relief to 
unemployment by spreading among a larger labour force 
a volume of work that had been drastically reduced by 
labour-saving efficiency in production. The public debt 
and the rate of income-tax were light as compared with 
those of most European countries, and natural resources 
were remarkably rich. It was therefore comparatively easy 
to raise ready money without straining the national credit 
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The Federal Government thus adopted without difficulty 
the deliberate policy of spending vastly more than its 
income. Much of this money was spent in straight relief, 
but the Government also undertook a vast public works 
programme, which became one of the main instruments 
of American anti-depression policy. The conception was 
not new. In particular, it had been worked out in some 
detail as a practical policy by Mr. Lloyd George and his 
collaborators in the Liberal party's 1929 election campaign. 
England turned her back on this adaptation of Liberalism to 
state leadership in economics, but die plan was passed on 
to Mr. Roosevelt by Mr. J. M. Keynes and by some 
“ unorthodox ” American economists, and it has become 
a cardinal feature in “ New Deals ” throughout the world. 
Public works, it is argued, absorb unemployment, give a 
stimulus to the credit system, and help to perfect a country’s 
economic equipment. 

The “ purchasing power ” theory, fortified by reputed 
success in the United States, has had profound influence 
in other countries, even where conditions were funda¬ 
mentally different. Notably, it influenced the policy of 
the New Zealand Labour Government and the Popular 
Front in France. As contrasted with the United States, New 
Zealand has a small internal market, and depends very largely 
on the sale of primary produce overseas. Her public debt 
is fairly high, as is natural with a “ young ” country recently 
developed by overseas capital; and she is comparatively 
well equipped economically by vigorous public works 
programmes of the past. Yet the Labour party argued 
during the depression that the country could have been 
“ insulated ” from world economic conditions by an 
“ expansionist ”, or at least non-deflationary, policy. 
While in opposition, the party sketched the broad lines of 
such a policy: state control of credit, public works expendi¬ 
ture, the restoration of wages, increase of unemployment- 
relief rates and pensions, and above all the “ guaranteed 
price ” to stabilise farmers’ incomes whatever happened to 
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overseas prices. While in power Labour has been ener¬ 
getically “ expansionist ” along these lines. Its spokesmen 
claim (with reservations that are not always clear) that a 
continuance of such a policy, by keeping up local purchasing 
power, will protect the country from future slumps originat¬ 
ing overseas. 

New Zealand is thus launched on an interesting experi¬ 
ment in economic policy, and some of the vaguer promises 
of Labour’s pre-election programme are crystallising into 
comparatively concrete and coherent plans for social 
organisation. Here the foundations had already been laid. 
New Zealand had long ago established many of the prin¬ 
ciples which the New Deal sought to introduce into the 
United States. The policy of raising and securing standards 
of life by social legislation has its roots in the country’s 
history, and had of course been adopted by the Labour 
party long before the depression. Both parties have in fact 
pushed forward social control, but Labour has pushed 
harder, and has at the same time placed renewed emphasis 
upon social security. In short, the New Zealand Govern¬ 
ment seems likely to take advantage of the fact that the 
country’s small size, simple structure and political tradition 
make economic leadership relatively simple. The dif¬ 
ferences between conditions in New Zealand and those in 
the United States and France are not all to the disadvantage 
of New Zealand. 

As to France, she has an internal market vastly smaller 
than that of the United States (partly because her people 
on the average are poorer) though not so minute as that of 
New Zealand. Her people have the tradition of saving, 
not of spending. In spite of past inflation and revaluation 
of the franc, her existing public debt was extremely heavy; 
and her undeveloped resources were comparatively small. 
Finally, French unemployment never reached proportions 
comparable to that in the United States, either as an 
economic or as a human problem. Nevertheless, the 
programme rushed through in France under pressure of 
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tbe strikes in June 1936 was strikingly similar to the 
American New Deal. Increased wages, encouragement 
for trade unionism, the 40-hour week, and the increase in 
government spending—all were justified by the same 
attitude of mind as prompted similar steps in the United 
States. This was the more striking in that France, like 
the United States, was backward in social legislation and 
reforms were hurried through which, as people of all 
classes agree, were long overdue. As for public works, 
the programme foreshadowed by election promises and 
explicitly demanded by the trade unions has actually been 
replaced by vast expenditure on armaments, dictated by 
the international situation. Such expenditure has of course 
been undertaken throughout the world. Economists of 
the next generation should have plenty of evidence by 
which to judge the value in a national economy of un¬ 
productive capital expenditure, or, more bluntly, of 
economic wastage on a large scale. 


IV. The Belgian Example 

T HE change from deflation to expansion was essentially 
due to the demands of a strong current in world opinion., 
“ In economic matters ”, it has been said, “ the ‘ categorical 
imperatives ’ of politics have always ruled. The facts have 
had to adapt themselves to popular programmes and to the 
prejudices of crowds ”. And the categorical imperative 
demanding spectacular action against the depression was 
urgent and politically irresistible. Often it called to power 
men and parties with no previous experience in govern¬ 
ment, and launched them headlong into economic policies 
for which they had not been prepared by mature previous 
study, and for the execution of which they lacked the 
essential administrative experience or machinery. Con¬ 
sequently, the early history of expansionist governments 
was marked by energy and goodness of heart rather than 
by clarity of mind. 
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Of this benevolent confusion there is one outstanding 
example, the United States, and one outstanding exception, 
Belgium. The last Belgian deflationary Government was, 
indeed, overthrown by political propaganda rather than by 
scientific demonstration that its policy was unsound. But 
the National Government of M. van Zeeland, which 
succeeded it, showed no sign of confusion or lack of 
precision in its policy. M. van Zeeland and his col¬ 
laborators set themselves a definite task: to re-create con¬ 
ditions in which private enterprise could be successful. 
World conditions favoured his work; for by the time he 
came to power there was a fairly general economic revival 
in other countries. His task was to remove the special 
circumstances that prevented Belgium from sharing this 
improvement. Yet tasks as straightforward and as specific 
have defeated ill-planned efforts, and the point of real 
significance is that M. van Zeeland had equipped himself 
by careful and accurate study of the problem he was called 
upon to solve. 

In striking contrast with the United States, New Zealand, 
and France, the argument in Belgium was not that purchas- 
ing power should be directly raised. To M. van Zeeland 
this would be the fruit of economic well-being, not its 
cause. His analysis was based on the intimate connection 
of Belgian economic structure with the sterling bloc, and 
on the fact that Belgium had never adjusted herself to the 
changes following the depreciation of the English pound 
in 1931. An elaborate calculation based on price levels 
in the two countries showed the exact extent to which ~ 
the Belgian franc should be depreciated. This, it was 
hoped, would raise wholesale prices immediately, an effect 
that would revive industry. Retail prices would rise more 
slowly, so that by the time the cost of living had increased 
appreciably renewed prosperity would enable higher wages 
to be paid. And so, step by step, the economic conse¬ 
quences of devaluation were worked out, and plans were 
latd for state intervention at every point where it seemed 
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ncc c B M O Ey to guide the movements of prices and of trade is 
the desired direction. 

In consequence the van Ze ela n d Governments could 
proceed with a swift assurance which in itself engendered 
confidence. The whole strength of the state and every 
device of propaganda were used to ensure that events should 
move according to the pre-determined programme. In 
particular, M. van Zeeland and his colleagues had learnt a 
lesson that seemed never to have been fully grasped by 
Governments of the deflationary period : that modem 
economic policy is as much a matter of psychology as of 
economics. For example, in the public mind devaluation 
meant inflation with sudden and drastic increase in retail 
prices. The statesman must reckon with such prejudices, 
and one of the most interesting things about the Belgian 
experiment was the way in which public opinion was 
guided by a judicious mixture of persuasion, compulsion 
and dogmatic assertion. 

There can be little doubt of M. van Zeeland’s substantial 
success. By energetically asserting the state’s paramount 
authority, his Governments enabled the classical principles 
of private enterprise, profit and property to function once 
more. During the last twelve months, however, world, 
conditions have completely changed, and Belgium’s task is 
now to defend herself from depression originating else¬ 
where. Whether she succeeds or fails in this further task, 
M. van Zeeland’s experiment has shown how economic 
leadership, with limited objectives and based on expert 
knowledge, can be applied to a conseryative community, 
and can produce concrete results without revolutionary 
tension. 

V. Social Theory To-day 

B ELGIAN experience (and, along different lines, the 
experience of Sweden) is particularly interesting because 
most Governments during the past nine years have faced 
their economic problems without adequate preparation 
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and without the necessary machinery for collecting informa¬ 
tion and administering an active policy. In the United 
States, for example, the civil service has been cramped 
by the “ spoils ” system, and when the state set out to 
control the producers it was often driven by lack of expert 
knowledge to employ the producers themselves to tell it 
what to do. In France it is said that the programme of 
nationalising armament factories was halted by lack of trained 
personnel; socialist organisations have now adopted 
the definite policy of giving their members practical 
training in administration. In Germany the adoption of 
the Four Year Plan led to the creation of a whole new 
group of departments, overlapping the old Ministries con¬ 
cerned with economic affairs; an attempt was recently 
made with totalitarian thoroughness to amalgamate the 
old with the new and to establish unified leadership. And 
such instances could be multiplied. The fact is that the 
state was simply not equipped to carry out the duties of 
economic leadership and organisation which public 
opinion so eagerly thrust upon it; for its equipment was a 
legacy from the period when liberalism was dominant. 

There is no particular reason to expect any weakening 
in the political pressure that has thrust active economic 
duties on the state. On the contrary, there is now 
probably a wider interest in economic problems than ever 
before. No important group denies the principle of state 
intervention—at least when it desires government help 
in its own difficulties. Radical opinion tends more and 
more to demand that such intervention should be pushed 
to its logical conclusion. The common sense of the 
ordinary man still rejects laisser-faire and deflation; and 
common sense is fortified by the arguments of man y 
economists. The late Director of the International Labour 
Office, for instance, has expressed the considered opinion 
that the world’s comparative prosperity in 1937 was 
u V° thc cncr 8 ctic policies of Governments rather than 
to the blind benevolence of natural economic laws. Finallv 
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as regards the conduct of Governments, active intervention, 
seems to be one point on which all are agreed: democratic 
and to talitarian, bourgeois and socialist. As for the 
United States, last year’s reduction in government spending 
was criticised from both sides, and there is no,reason to 
think that Mr. Roosevelt’s ultimate policy of meeting 
“recession” by vast “pump-priming” expenditure was 
then or is now contrary to the popular will. 

Such facts do not prove that die state will successfully 
equip itself to handle economic problems, but they do 
indicate that a sustained attempt at social control is almost 
inevitable. That being so, the search for means to make 
that control effective without destroying the basis of 
Western culture is a vital one for the next generation. 
The past nine years have helped to clarify in the public 
mind a social ideal many times formulated in theory, most 
clearly, perhaps, by the English Fabians. But they did 
no more than sketch the means whereby that ideal 
might be realised. 
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I. Politics and Economics 


P ARLIAMENT has adjourned for the summer recess 
after a session devoted mainly to three matters: 
foreign policy, especially the problems arising out of Spain 
and Czechoslovakia, economic legislation, including the 
financial business that always occupies the greater part of 
parliamentary time at this season; and the issue of privilege, 
with other and perhaps graver issues underlying it, in the 
affair of Mr. Duncan Sandys. 

As far as foreign policy is concerned, the Prime Minister 
did something to heal the division of national opinion by 
his statement in the House of Commons on May 23, 
immediately after a week-end of European crisis in which it 
is believed that firm British policy helped to rebuff the hot¬ 
heads in Germany. Mr Chamberlain said that the Govern¬ 


ment was unable to give an automatic guarantee of Czecho¬ 
slovak integrity, since that might involve Britain in war 
through circumstances over which she would have no 
control, and in an area where her vital interests were not con¬ 
cerned in the same degree as they were in the security of 
France and Belgium. That was certainly not the position 
resulting from the Covenant. The Prime Minister added 
however, that where peace or war was concerned legal - 
obligations were not alone to be reckoned with. If war 
broke out under the inexorable pressure of facts, other 
“T'"' teid « those engaged in the original dispute, 
might almost immediately become involved. This was 
specially true of two countries like Great Britain and France 
ong associations of friendship, with interests dosele 

Same ideals of tktttoeratic 
liberty, and determined to uphold them 
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PdbBc opinion in the country has been mote divided <ms 
the Spanish issue:; for the bombing of British ships in tiu 
harbours of eastern Spain inflamed once more the feeling 
of distrust towards General Franco and his allies, as well at 
hatred of some of their methods, which are held by the great 
majority of the population. 1 

The budget, which last year ushered in the violent storm 
over the National Defence Contribution, raised very little 
contention this year. The Opposition’s main grievance 
was that a fresh tax had been imposed on a staple article of 
diet for the poor, in the shape of the extra ad a lb on tea. 
Greater interest in Parliament and in the country was 
aroused by the later stages of the Coal Bill, which has at 
last been carried into law. When the Bill reached the 
committee stage in the House of Lords, the Government 
were outvoted on a number of vital points. The main 
trouble was the alleged inadequacy of the compensation 
payable to royalty owners when their rights were 
nationalised. The Government was unable to defeat 
amendments that would have substantially increased the 
cost, complication and delays of the nationalisation of coal 
royalties. When the Bill came back to the Commons, the 
most important of the Lords’ amendments were rejected at 
the Government’s instance, while many secondary changes 
were accepted against Labour opposition. The House of 
Lords did not press the dispute further, and the substance of 
the Bill stands intact. 

Among the other economic measures introduced by the 
Government was a Bill to regulate the wages and conditions 
of work of road haulage workers. A cehtral board is to be 
set up for the industry, composed of representatives of 
employers and work-people in equal numbers, with some 
independent members. After consultation with subsidiary 
boards in the different districts, the central body is to 
submit to the Minister of Labour a scheme coveting, not 
only wage scales, but also over-time rates, subsistence 
allowances, and pay during holidays. The Minister will 
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then make an order giving the scheme statutory effect, 
enforceable by penalties. The Minister claimed with some 
pride that this was the first time that holidays with pay had 
been dealt with by statute. It might, he added, be a land¬ 
mark in our industrial and social history. 

This particular provision in the measure is, in fact, only 
an incident in a wider movement that has been gaining 
momentum for some time. Last April a committee under 
the chairmanship of Lord Amulree unanimously recom¬ 
mended that everyone engaged in industry should be 
allowed an annual holiday of at least one working week 
with pay. It proposed the early introduction of legislation 
to instruct trade boards, agricultural wages committees, 
and other statutory bodies regulating wages to provide for 
holidays with pay; and to compel employers of full-time 
domestic staffs to give their employees two weeks holiday 
with pay each year, if their services had been for a full year 
or more in one household. The committee also drew 
attention to the need for the “ staggering ” of holidays from 
mid-April to the beginning of October, instead of con¬ 
centrating them in July and August. Education authori¬ 
ties should try to arrange school holidays to fit in with 
industrial holidays. An incidental proposal was to fix the 
Easter holiday. 


Hie Government confessed themselves unable to take up 
this last suggestion, but early in July they introduced a Bill 
carrying out the central recommendation that trade boards 
and similar bodies should be empowered to direct that 
workers whose wages they regulate should be granted 

regular holldays with pay ^ proportion fo « “ 

empbyment. The Bill also gave authority P for the 
machinery of the Ministry of Labour to be used in [he 
administration of a holidays-with-pay scheme on condition 
that organised employers and workers in theT 
branch of industry concerned made a joint application^ 
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these payments and other expenses being recoverable from 
the parties. Apart from these voluntary provisions, which 
■will undoubtedly reinforce existing schemes and stimulate 
fresh ones through agreements between employers and 
work-people, the clauses relating to trade boards and similar 
bodies are expected to add two million of the country’s 
lowest paid workers to the number of those receiving holi¬ 
days with pay. There are about i8| million manual 
workers in the country, of whom about million already 
come under some scheme of holidays with pay. 

Unfortunately, the problem of protracted holidays for 
those who would much rather not have them, in the shape of 
unemployment, does not grow less. Between April 4 and 
May 16 the numbers of the unemployed rose by 31,000, and 
by June 13 another 24,000 had been added, bringing the 
total to 1,802,912. This was half-a-million more than at the 
comparable date of 1937. The cotton and other textile 
trades have been foremost in contributing to the increased 
unemployment, the cotton industry alone having over 
ioo.ooo more unemployed now than a year ago. 

Although the unemployment insurance and unemploy¬ 
ment assistance schemes are financially sound and secure, 
every rise in unemployment intensifies some of their 
secondary problems. Of these perhaps the most funda¬ 
mental is that of the relation of unemployment pay to wages 
in cases where the needs of the individual are great while the 
normal wages are low. This problem occupies a good deal 
of attention in the latest annual report of the Unemployment 
Assistance Board. The report records that roughly half the 
male applicants for assistance declare normal wages of less 
than 50s. a week. Some 30,000 of the applicants, forming 
about 6 per cent, of the total, receive an allowance from the 
Board which is within 4s. a week of their normal wages. 
Since an unemployed man is saved certain expenses which 
an employed man must necessarily incur, in such cases the 
applicant is as well off on the Board’s allowance as he would 
be in employment. In isolated instances, where the 
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applicant has a large family, his unemployment pay may 
exceed his normal wages. 

Ordinarily, the Board is instructed to apply a “ wages 
stop ”, preventing the grant of larger sums than the recipient 
would obtain from his work if he were employed. But it is 
also directed to attend primarily to family needs, and the 
plain fact is that in certain instances family needs are not met, 
on the scale that Parliament and public opinion have 
asserted to be the minimum proper in a country like Great 
Britain, by the wages received in certain low-paid employ¬ 
ments. The logical remedy for this—without regard for 
the moment to any other aspect of the problems involved— 
is obviously family allowances for all, whether employed or 
unemployed. This project has received support during the 
last few months from private members of all parties in both 
Houses of Parliament. It is, however, clearly a much more 
difficult plan to carry out in practice than to conceive in 
theory. 


The difficulties of the unemployed have been increased by 
the effects of the drought and late frosts which injured 
almost all crops throughout the country during the spring. 
At July t the average level of retail prices of food, as 
recorded in the Ministry of Labour cost-of-living index, was 
46 per cent, above the level of July i 9M , compared with 
}8 per cent, a month previously and 40 per cent, at July j, 
19 ) 7 - This sudden rise was due mainly to the displace¬ 
ment of old potatoes by the new crops at exceptionally high 
prices, and to increases in the price of milk, both factors 
R attributable to the above-mentioned weather causes ' 
S C ^T rS i! hCmSClVCS haVC 5uffered cons ider a bJy 1 though 
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waxbcokeoat He said that an attempt to do so would nan 
the Empire and those foreign countries that are dependeatoa 
our markets, and therefore would ruin our own export 
industries. Up would go our unemployment figures, 
down would go the purchasing power of the people, and in 
the end the sufferer would be the fanner himself. ' The idea 
that we could be starved out in war seemed to him entirely 
fallacious. We could depend upon the navy and the mer¬ 
cantile marine to keep open the trade routes and to enable us 
to import our food and raw materials indefinitely. The two 
precautions necessary were, first, the accumulation of 
certain reserves to tide over an emergency period of sudden 
air attack before fresh supplies could be got in; and, 
secondly, to ease the strain upon shipping and the navy by 
increasing in war-time the amount of food grown at home. 
The reserves had already been laid in, and the Government 
had their plans all worked out for increasing the amount 
of food to be grown in an emergency. The object of their 
agricultural policy was to give the fanner some measure of 
security. It was no use putting forward measures that 
would not secure popular assent and therefore would 
not endure for long. This statement was condemned 
as inadequate and complacent by representatives of the 
farmers and by their spokesmen in Parliament. Sections 
of the Opposition eagerly seized upon the opportunity to 
gain rural support for their own platforms. What the 
Conservative members of Parliament fear, however, is not 
so much a swing of votes to the Labour or Liberal parties as 
an intervention of farmers’ candidates in a large number of 
constituencies, where the Government vote might thus be 
split. 

The latest by-elections show no very violent trend. At 
Aylesbury, Sir Stanley Reed obtained a majority of 10,944 
for the Conservative party, only a small fraction below the 
majority in the 193 j general election. The main 
significance of the result, however, lay in the fact that some 
3,000 voters were added to the Labour poll at the expense of 
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the Liberals. This took place in spite of the opinion 
expressed by some Labour supporters that Labour should 
not have entered the field, since in 193 j its candidate came 
easily at the bottom of the poll, and since the party vote 
might secure the election of an anti-Government member. 
In fact. Sir Stanley Reed had an absolute majority. Even 
more striking was the result in West Derbyshire, caused by 
the succession of Lord Hartington to the Dukedom of 
Devonshire. Here the Conservative candidate (like Lord 
Hartington himself in 1929, the last contested election) was 
elected on a minority vote, but the important fact was again 
the swing of votes from Liberal to Labour. A strong 
Liberal candidate polled only 6,515 against 13,277 polled by 
his party in 1929, while the Labour vote went up from 3,660 
to 11,216. Another encouraging result for Labour was 
that at Barnsley, where the party, in a straight fight with a 
Liberal National candidate, succeeded in its ambition of 
raising its majority from 7,635 to over 10,000. At Stafford, 
however. Labour had a sharp setback. On a total poll that 
was little changed compared with 1935, the Conservative 
majority rose by several hundred. The Labour daily 
newspaper admitted its disappointment but claimed that it 
had been a freak by-election, offering as proof the fact that 
in the six by-clections in which Labour had taken part since 
Ipswich, up to and including Stafford, the Government vote 
had fallen by 8 per cent, while the Labour vote had come up 
by 28 per cent. At East Willesdcn, where only 40 per cent, 
of the electorate voted, the Conservatives retained the seat 
with a reduced majority. The Conservative candidate 
received 9,604 less votes than his predecessor at the general 
election : on the other hand, the Labour candidate, who had 
himself contested the scat on the previous occasion, suffered 
a reduction of 3,245. In other words, more Conservative 
than Labour voters stayed at home. 
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II. The Sandts Case 

O N June 27 Mr. Duncan Sandys, the Conservative 
member for Norwood, who is a son-in-law of Mr. 
Winston Churchill, surprised and excited the kouse of 
Commons by his disclosure of certain communications that 
he had had with members of the Government. He had 
sent to Mr. Hore-Belisha, the Minister for War, a letter 
enclosing information—in the form of a drift parliamentary 
question—about the number and condition of guns 
available for anti-aircraft defence, and inviting the Minister 
to contradict these details. He had received only formal 
acknowledgment of the letter. The next thing he had 
known was that he was invited to confer with the Attorney- 
General, who asserted that the information sent to Mr. 
Hore-Belisha could only have been obtained through a 
breach of the Official Secrets Act. The Attorney-General, 
according to Mr. Sandys, held out the possibility that the 
latter might find himself subject to that section of the 
Secrets Act which compels any persons in unauthorised 
possession of secret information to disclose the source of 
their knowledge to a proper authority, under prescribed 
penalties for refusal. The Attorney-General’s own version 
of the interview was somewhat different, since he claimed 
that this section of the Official Secrets Act had been men¬ 
tioned only incidentally in the course of conversation, and it 
had not been his intention in the least to threaten Mr. 
Sandys. He had eventually given a written undertaking 
that Mr. Sandys would not be coerced in this way to disclose 
the name of his informant. The main outline of the facts, 
however, seemed to be clear. 

Mr. Sandys sought the Speaker’s advice, and was told 
from the Chair that he had raised a matter of great 
importance to members of Parliament and that his best 
course was to put down a motion in order that the House 
could discuss the matter fully. Accordingly he moved that 
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a Select Committee of the House be appointed to enquire 
into the substance of his statement and the action of the 
Ministers concerned, and generally into the question of die 
applicability of the Official Secrets Act to members of die 
House of Commons in the discharge of their parliamentary 
duty. This motion was accepted by the Government, and 
a Select Committee was duly set up. 

The debate on the motion on June 30, however, gave rise 
to new disclosures and brought new acrimony into the 
affair. Mr. Hore-Belisha said that Mr. Sandys’ letter had 
arrived at the War Office not marked private or personal or 
secret or confidential. It had been passed to the appro¬ 
priate quarter in order that the Minister might be given 
material for a reply. It had been returned to him with a 
minute from the general staff, stating that they were greatly 
concerned at Mr. Sandys’ possessing such information; 
for it suggested that he knew the up-to-date details of a 
secret scheme concerning the number, sources of supply, 
and exact disposition of guns. Mr. Sandys intervened 
later in the debate to insist that his question had referred 
only to the number and condition of guns, and that he knew 
nothing about their disposition or about a secret document 
I he general staff, continued Mr. Hore-Belisha, told him 
that the information m question need never have been 
imparted to an officer of Mr. Sandys’ rank, namely, second- 
heu enant in the territorial force; and that it was not in the 
public interest that such a question should be asked in 
Parliament They had decided, before any debate took 
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question; and that statement could not have been contra¬ 
dicted, since the facts alleged were true. 

In die coarse of the debate Mr. Chamberlain pointed out 
how a conflict of interests might arise in such circumstances. 
A member possessed of secret information, the disclosure of 
which might be an offence undofthe Official Secrets Act, 
might indeed use that infbrmation in such a way as to be of 
great benefit to the nation. It might, however, be used in 
such a way as seriously to affect the national safety. Mr. 
Attlee, the Leader of the Opposition, declared that the 
House must resist any attempt of the Executive to hamper or 
restrain members from doing their duty. There could be 
no greater blow to democracy than that. If members 
moved under the menace of proceedings under the Official 
Secrets Act, a wedge would be driven between them and the 
servants of the state, and they would also be cut off from 
non-official sources of information. Mr. Winston Churchill 
reverted to his favourite theme of the inadequacy of the 
country’s defences, and in a bitter phrase declared that the 
Official Secrets Act was devised to protect the nation and not 
to be used as a shelter by Ministers who bad a personal 
interest in concealing the truth. 

Meanwhile, a new element had entered into the case. 
The day after Mr. Sandys made his first statement, the War 
Office announced that, at the instance of the Army Council, 
a court of enquiry was to be assembled immediately to 
enquire into the circumstances in which a disclosure of 
highly secret information relating to anti-aircraft defence 
had been made. On the following day Mr, Duncan Sandys 
again rose in the House, to declare that he had received 
orders as a territorial army officer to appear in uniform 
next day as a witness before the court of enquiry. Since 
the enquiry was being made into a matter, certain aspects 
of which were to be investigated by a Select Committee 
of the House, Mr. Sandys asked the Speaker whether 
there was not prima facie evidence of a gross breach of the 
privileges of the House of Commons. The Speaker ruled 
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that a prima fade case had been made out, and the Prime, 
Minister at once moved that the matter be referred to the 
Committee of Privileges. There was general resentment in 
the press as well as among members of the House of 
Commons at this attempt to enforce a military obligation on 
Mr. Sandys in a matter in which he was primarily concerned 
as a member of Parliament. The Committee of Privileges, 
after taking evidence only from the Clerk of the House, 
presented a report acknowledging briefly that a breach of 
privilege had been committed. They made no reflection on 
the military court and did not recommend that any further 
action should be taken. 


Mr. Horc-Belisha had declared that he was not present at 
the meeting of the Army Council when it was decided to set 
up the court of enquiry, though he accepted full responsi¬ 
bility for that decision. The Army Council, he added, did 
not discuss at that meeting the question whether Mr. Sandys 
might be summoned by the court. When, on July 11, the 
House of Commons came to debate the report of the Com- 
mittcc of Privileges, the Speaker ruled that Mr. Hore- 
Bclisha’s responsibility ceased after the court of enquiry had 
been constituted, and that therefore he was not to be held 
answerable for the summons to Mr. Sandys which emanated 
from that court. This ruling disagreeably limited the scope 
of the debate for Mr. Churchill and members of the Opposi¬ 
tion who were anxious to debate the Minister’s part in the 
<*** declared that, 
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Committee of Privileges was adopted by the House this' 
ended the matter so far as the summons to the military court 
•was concerned. A few days later, however, a Conservative 
member of Parliament told the Speaker that he had informa¬ 
tion which would appear to be inconsistent with'that upon 
which the Committee of Privilegtifhad founded their report. 
He asked how the matter could now be put tight. The 
new information, it transpired, was that the members of the 
court had known nothing of the summons to Mr. Sandys to 
appear before them. They had had no say whatever in the 
summoning of witnesses, and they had not met when Mr. 
Sandys raised the point in the House on June 29. The 
Speaker took some time to consider this tangled situation. 
The subject of reference to the Committee of Privileges had 
been “ the matter of complaint ”, and the matterof complaint 
had been officially described as “ an order by a military court 
of enquiry ”. It was for the House itself, said the Speaker, 
to decide what action, if any, would now have to be taken, 
but his advice was that the matter should be allowed to rest 
where it was. The findings of the Committee and the 
decision of the House agreeing to their report remained 
substantially unaffected. They had found that a breach of 
privilege had in fact been committed, without making any 
reflection upon anybody. The Prime Minister agreed that 
it would be better to leave the matter where it was, but Mr. 
Attlee objected, on the ground that both the Committee and 
the House had been misled into passing censure on innocent. 
persons, and that the House might have been given know¬ 
ledge that would have prevented that error. He accord- 
ingly put down a motion to rescind the report of the Com¬ 
mittee of Privileges and refer the question back. 

This motion, however, was not pressed to a division. 
Instead, the House accepted an amendment by the leader of 
the Opposition Liberals, referring this aspect of the affair 
also to the Select Committee. Eight days later (July 27) the 
Prime Minister reported to the House that the Committee 
had been unable to complete its report on the first part of its 
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terms of reference before the summer adjournment. Since 
a Select Committee could only present its report to the 
House, any report agreed upon during the recess could not 
be presented until the House re-assembled on November i, 
unless some special arrangement were made. Mr. 
Chamberlain accordingly moved that the Committee have 
leave to sit notwithstanding the adjournment of the House 
and to send its report with the minutes of evidence to the 
Clerk for publication and circulation on October 18. By 
this means members would have a fortnight in which to 
consider the report before debating it and would be able to 
dispose of the business before the present session came to 
an end. The resolutions were adopted by general consent. 
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I. The Session at Ottawa 

T HE third session of the eighteenth Federal Parliament 
of Canada, which ended on July i, had run its normal 
course of about five months, but it had suffered from 
an atmosphere of listless torpor, and showed a singularly 
meagre record of legislative accomplishment. For this, 
two factors were responsible. First, the Ministry felt that 
it would be both unwise and unprofitable to attempt any 
treatment for certain of the country’s more pressing prob¬ 
lems, such as the establishment of a national system of 
unemployment insurance and the readjustment of public 
debts, until the Rowell Commission on dominion-provincial 
relations and correlated questions had reported. Secondly, 
the Conservative party, being destined to change its leader 
and evolve a new programme at the end of the session, 
was not disposed to press controversial issues unneces¬ 
sarily or to reveal its numerical weakness in divisions. 
The Government with its commanding majority was thus 
never seriously harassed, although it had to endure the 
mutilation of some of its Bills by the Conservative major¬ 
ity in the Senate, and to accept reluctantly the complete 
extinction of one measure, a Bill for the- establishment of 
a prison commission on the lines recommended by the 
Royal Commission that had investigated the penitentiary 
system of Canada. 

No new reputations were made on the Ministerial 
benches. As only one of the younger members of the 
Cabinet, Mr. Ilsley, is living up to his early promise, the 
main burden in debates was still carried by the three 
senior members, Mr. Mackenzie King, Mr. Lapointe and 
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Mr. Dunning. On the Conservative side, Mr. Bennett once 
mote carried out with effective vigiknce and moderation 
the duties of an Opposition almost single-handed. He 
remained the dominant personality in the House of Com¬ 
mons, and his parliamentary prestige was never higher than 
on the eve of his retirement from the leadership of his 
party; but some of the younger Conservatives showed a 
greater inclination to assert themselves than in the pre¬ 
ceding two sessions. The Social Credit members con¬ 
tinued to harp ad nauseam upon their pet panacea for the 
Dominion’s ills, but they have not made any serious con¬ 
tribution to the discussion of other than monetary problems, 
and a much more effective expresssion of the Left view 
came from the little C.C.F. (Co-operative Commonwealth 
Federation) group, which contains a quartette of the most 
competent debaters in the House of Commons. 


In recent years the federal budget has been submitted 
in March, but this year the Ministry delayed it for more 
than two months beyond the normal date in the hope that it 
would include the tariff changes necessary to implement 
a new trade agreement with the United States. This hope 
however, was gradually found to be illusory as the nego¬ 
tiations dragged on at Washington through the early 
summer. Lventually, after the business community had 
begun to complain of the unsettling effects of uncertainty 
about the budget, Mr. Dunning, the Minister of Finance 
presented it on June x6. With revenue for i 937 -, 8 ’ 
T 1 ° f $5l6i milli0n ’ »«*« total expenditure 
J 5 m „ m,11, ° n ’ hc was able to show a deficit of only 
m flL ,0n ’ , C ° mparcd With 111 actua l deficit of $ 77 | 
million in 1936-37 and his own forecast of a defidtof 
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that the setback in business had shattered the Govern* 
meat** avowed hope of achieving a balanced budget in 
1938-39. For the current fiscal year he forecast a deficit 
off*} million, based on estimates of $joif million for 
revenue and $524^ million for expenditure. While leaving 
the basic rates of taxation unaltered, he exempted all 
building materials from the 8 per cent, sales tax for the 
purpose of stimulating the Government’s housing pro¬ 
gramme, and tried to close some loopholes used by wealthy 
evaders of taxation. 

For the first time since 1912 not a single change was 
made in the tariff. The Government pleaded, as an excuse 
for this fiscal passivity, that a policy of unilateral tariff 
reduction was no longer advisable for Canada, because her 
two chief customers. Great Britain and the United States, 
were now willing to reduce their tariffs only through trade 
agreements. This brought to a head the growing dis¬ 
satisfaction of the Government’s western supporters with 
its apathy about tariff reform. The Winnipeg Free Press 
voiced their sentiments when it declared that there was no 
mandate for such a serious departure froin the traditional 
Liberal tariff policy of reducing duties, in the interests of 
the consumers and natural producers of Canada, to the 
lowest possible level consistent with the revenue needs of 
the Treasury. 

At a Liberal caucus in Ottawa a group of western mal¬ 
contents made bitter protest. They arraigned Mr. Dun¬ 
ning, who was once their political hero, for leading the 
Liberal party into reactionary paths, and threatened to 
vote against the budget. Their revolt, however, was 
quelled by personal assurances from the Prime Minister 
that, whether a new trade treaty with the United States 
were achieved or not, substantial reductions in the tariff 
would be included in the next budget. Only one member 
of the group voted with the Opposition, and the budget 
was passed by the comfortable majority of 135 to 52, after 
Conservative and C.C.F. amendments had been easily 
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defeated. The speech from the throne at the prorogation 
held out hopes of a comprehensive enlargement of the 
writing trade treaty with the United States, but the sus¬ 
picion now prevails at Ottawa that the Roosevelt Ad¬ 
ministration, being anxious to avoid the alienation of 
fanning, fishing, and other interests by the tariff concessions 
that Canada is seeking, will spin out the negotiations until 
the congressional elections are surmounted in November. 

Ministers regard as their outstanding legislative achieve¬ 
ment of the session the passage of a series of measures 
authorising a long-range, nation-wide programme of de¬ 
velopment and conservation, designed to alleviate unem¬ 
ployment and enlarge the national income. It includes a 
scheme to promote the building of low-cost urban and rural 
houses, under which the federal Government may assume 
for three years the payment of a substantial proportion of 
municipal property taxes on new houses erected before 
the end of 1940, and loans may be made at low interest 


rates to municipalities for the furtherance of projects of a 
self-liquidating character. A wide variety of special public 
works has also been sanctioned, and altogether there is 
contemplated an expenditure of some $200 milli on for 
pump-priming ” purposes. The Government also se¬ 
cured a Bill authorising it to buy out the private share¬ 
holders of the Bank of Canada at $59.20 for each $50 
share, and thus to complete the nationalisation of the central 
banks. Cynics suggested that the real motive for this 
move, for which there was no obvious public demand, was 
a desire to help the Liberal Ministry of Saskatchewan to 
repel the invasion of Mr. Abcrhart by denying his allegation 
that the monetary policy of Canada was controlled by selfish 
fi^ncid interests. Another Bill replaced the present 
of Rwlway Commissioners by a new Transport 
18 armcd Wlth authority over aerial and water 
asportation as well as the railways; its original pro- 
, however were substantially amended by P the 
A " ew ftdenl Ace was also passed, but 
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the Government jettisoned its ambitious Bill for preventing 
corruption, and extravagant expenditure at elections. 
There was also the usual crop of minor amending measures, 
designed to improve the criminal code and other statutes; 
but a Bill broadening the grounds for divorco in Canada, 
after being passed by the Senate by a narrow majority, was 
killed in the Commons under the influence of the Govern¬ 
ment, which feared to offend its Catholic followers. 

The Government encountered no serious repetition of 
the hostility shown last year by a body of its own supporters 
to its rearmament programme, and some of the former 
Liberal critics intimated that they had recanted their earlier 
opinions in view of the gravity of the international situation. 
In the closing days of the session, however, there was a sharp 
clash between Mr. Bennett and Mr. Mackenzie King, when 
the former accused the Government of refusing permission 
to the British Government to establish in Canada an aviation 
training school for the Royal Air Force. Mr. Mackenzie 
King replied that a fundamental principle of Dominion 
autonomy would be infringed if Canada did not control all 
military establishments within her own bounds, but Mr. 
Bennett argued that the denial of the British request, which 
he said had been made through informal conversations, was 
a negation of the free co-operation of partner States in 
the Commonwealth, which had been expressed by the 
Imperial Conferences of 1926 and 1930. Press comments 
having revealed that public opinion in English-speaking 
Canada was critical of the Government’s attitude, Mr. 
Mackenzie King announced a few days after the session 
ended that they proposed to enlarge their own aviation 
schools for the purpose of training recruits for the Royal 
Air Force, but under the aegis of the Canadian Department 
of National Defence. 

Such parliamentary discussions as took place on foreign 
policy were too brief to enlighten public opinion, but they 
showed that the Liberal Ministry, while rejecting com¬ 
plete isolationism, resolutely refused to have Canada bound 
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by any commitments involving peace or war, and was 
determined to let Parliament decide upon each issue wit 
arose. The Conservatives were cautiously critical of dub 
attitude, on the ground that it showed a deplorable luke¬ 
warmness towards the general interests of the Common¬ 
wealth, whereas spokesmen of the C.C.F. sensed a danger¬ 
ous subservience to British policy and demanded a clari¬ 
fication of Canada’s position before any real crisis emerged. 

Throughout the session, Ministers were harried by the 
Opposition groups about the unemployment situation, 
which has been aggravated by the business recession. 
They came very badly out of a debate upon the situation 
in Vancouver, where a body of several hundred young 
unemployed had taken possession of the post office and 
an art gallery and had been ejected by the police with the 
aid of tear gas. There is widespread local sympathy in 
Vancouver with the plight of these young men, who 
cannot get work and yet, if they are single, are denied public 
relief; and the Government is considered to have made 


a serious mistake in closing down the special unemployment 
camps for single workless men, which its predecessor had 
established. Mr. Mackenzie King’s Government has also 
been in a serious quandary over the notorious “ padlock ” law, 
passed by the provincial legislature of Quebec, under which 
there have been a series of violations of fundamental civil 


rights concerning freedom of speech and liberty of the 
press. Strong pressure has been exerted upon the Govern¬ 
ment from various quarters to use the federal power of 
disallowance, but despite warnings from Liberal papers 
that a refusal to take this action would betray a basic 
principle of Liberalism, it has decided not to interfere with 
the Quebec legislation. 

The curtailment of the earnings of the two railway 
systems, as a result of the business recession, has brought 
the railway problem again into the forefront of public 
discussion and has caused a revival of the campaign of the 
C “jJ" Pacific Railway f„ r the unificadoa » 
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systems. At the instance of some politicians friendly!® 
this project, the Senate appointed a special committee of 
twenty members to investigate and report upon the rail¬ 
way situation, and particularly upon the failure of the two 
companies to show any substantial results from their 
efforts to achieve co-operative economies through pooling 
of services, under the plan recommended by the Duff 
Commission on transportation, which investigated the rail¬ 
way problem seven years ago. The public sessions of 
the Senate committee lasted more than seven weeks and 
attracted large audiences. On behalf of the Canadian 
Pacific, its president, Sir Edward Beatty, propounded a 
plan for unification almost identical with the scheme which 
the Duff Commission had examined and rejected as im¬ 
practicable. Under this plan, the two systems would be 
placed for operating purposes under a common manage¬ 
ment, but each would retain its own properties without 
any alteration in the existing capital structures, and there 
would be an equitable division of the joint earnings. Sir 
Edward estimated that in a normal traffic year savings of 
$75 million could thus be made in the national transporta¬ 
tion bill—admitting, however, that the economies would 
accrue partly from the abandonment of about 5,000 miles 
of unprofitable lines. He maintained that the Canadian 
Pacific could easily survive as an independent system, but 
that it was prepared, in the national interest, to co-operate 
in a scheme of unification for the purpose of relieving the 
heavy annual drain of the C.N.R. deficit upon the federal 
treasury. 

The officials of the Canadian National system took sharp 
issue both with his arguments and with his figures; they 
maintained that his plan lacked the merits either of private 
or of public ownership, that his estimate of annual savings 
of $75 million was too high, that the elimination of 5,000 
miles of railways would seriously retard the economic 
development of Canada, and that the resulting discharge 
of railway employees would increase unemployment. Most 
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of the benefits promised from unification, they argued, could 
be secured by wholehearted co-operation in pooling 
services, which they claimed had not been forthcoming 
from the C.P.R. The committee produced only a brief 
interim report, recommending that it be reconstituted 
next session to continue the enquiry, and that the railways 
should show more zeal in working out co-operative 
economies and reducing expenditure. 


II. The Conservative Convention 

A LTHOUGH there are signs of an erosion of its 
popular support, the Liberal party is still in the 
ascendancy in federal and provincial politics. Its historic 
rival, the Conservative party, made a resolute effort to 
reinvigorate itself at a national party convention held in 
Ottawa on July 5, 6 and 7, and attended by about i,6oo 
delegates. The proceedings of the convention were 
reasonably harmonious, although there were some sharp 
conflicts in the committees that drafted the resolutions. 

Its main fruits were the selection of a new leader in Dr. 
Robert J. Manion, M.C., a change in the name of the party 
from “Liberal-Conservative” to “National-Conserva¬ 
tive , and the evolution of a new programme. 

Dr. Manion, who is in his fifty-seventh year, is a native- 
born Canadian of Irish lineage, a Roman Catholic in 
religion and a doctor of medicine by profession. After 
serving m the war as a medical officer and winning the 
Military Cross, he resigned from the Liberal Party of - 
mufan 6 / 28 9 on d* conscription 

hcLSir “ 1 Uba ^nioms, supporter of 
the Borden Ministry at the general election of 1917 Sub- 

* rew “ Ws lot ™th the Conservative party 
8 in mitt ^ t0 the Mei S hen Cabinet in jJihe 
sowed m all kter Conservative Administrations L ’last 
Post being that of Minister of Railways Tf JL u s 
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Sautot Meaghen or Mr. Bennett, he has attractive ifaaBtieB, 
of which not the least valuable is a genial manner calcu¬ 
lated to win popularity for him with the public, and he is 
now an experienced and competent parliamentarian who 
can hold his own with anybody in debate. He is highly 
esteemed in his profession, and has written two readable 
books of war-time and political reminiscences. Moreover, 
he has two very useful assets for a successful appeal to 
Ftench-Canada—a French-Canadian wife and a reasonably 
fluent command of the French language. 

It would be idle to deny, however, that there is in the 
Conservative party, particularly in Ontario, a hard core 
of Protestant sentiment, which takes unkindly to the idea 
of a Catholic leader who owes his election mainly to the 
solid support of some 300 French-Canadian delegates. If 
the Roman Catholics, whose vote in recent elections has 
been predominantly Liberal, are attracted in large numbers 
by a co-religionist into the Conservative camp, there may 
be a double shift of voters’ allegiance on a considerable 
scale at the next election. Dr. Manion has not been in 
Parliament since he lost his seat in 1935, but there is im¬ 
mediately available for him a safe Conservative seat in 
London, Ontario. 

The new Conservative programme, which Dr. Manion 
will have to expound to the country, does not break much 
new ground, but it contains some evidence that the in¬ 
fluence of the progressive wing of the party has prevailed. 
In the opening days of the convention Mr. Bennett and 
Senator Meighen gave the delegates a,very definite and 
spirited lead in the direction of imperial co-operation, and 
as a result the resolution adopted about Canada’s relations 
with the rest of the British Commonwealth reaffirmed the 
convention’s faith in the Crown, in democratic institutions 
and in the British Commonwealth of Nations as “ a mighty 
influence for world peace ”, stressed the necessity of main¬ 
taining unimpaired the ties now holding the Commonwealth 
together, and expressed the belief that the defence of 
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Canada and the preservation of her liberties could best hie 
promoted by co-operation and consultation between all the 
members of the Commonwealth. This resolution was too 


imperialist to suit the contingent from Quebec, but theit 
determined attempt to insert a rider to the effect that troops 
should not be moved out of Canadian territory without a 
popular mandate through a referendum was easily defeated. 

Another resolution re-stated the party’s faith in a policy 
of tariff protection, primarily for the purpose of “ foster¬ 
ing and sustaining Canadian labour and Canadian indus¬ 
tries”, but it sought to placate the low-tariff element in 
the party by a proposal that the tariff schedules should 
be investigated by a non-political tariff commission, and 
that disclosed abuses of the tariff should be punished by 
an elimination or reduction of duties. There was also 
recorded a strong commendation of the Ottawa agreements 
as one of the sheet anchors of Canadian prosperity. While 
trade agreements with foreign countries were not frowned 
upon, it was urged that their terms should not be allowed 
to impair the benefits derived by Canada from the Ottawa 


agreements. The convention explicitly decided against the 
amalgamation of the two railway systems, and endorsed 
a policy of promoting co-operative economies between 
them. The delegates, however, evaded the issue of con¬ 
stitutional reform on the pica that it would be unwise to 
make any declaration about it until the Rowell Commission 
on dominion-provincial relations had reported The con- 
“ r "f d " favouring “ the maintenance of 
public credit by adherence to a sane monetary policy” 

thf control 1 of ° f Qnada fu , nCti ° nin S as an instrument 
the control of currency and credit. But this resolution 

Minister aTxV'ashf^t Mn ,, He,tid e'. f°™dy Canadian 
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The petty is now pledged, among other things, to give 
special encouragement to agriculture, to promote die 
immigration of selected families from Great Britain, to 
exclude all Oriental immigrants, to support a plan of 
national unemployment and retirement insurance, to ad¬ 
minister relief on non-political lines while mitigating un¬ 
employment by projects for the development of natural 
resources, to maintain the right of free association for both 
employers and employees, to give state aid for the training 
of young people for gainful occupations, and firmly to 
oppose fascism, co mmuni sm, and any other formulae 
aiming at the regimentation of the nation’s life. 

With a new leader and a new programme the Conserva¬ 
tive party can be relied upon to adopt henceforth more 
aggressive tactics in preparation for a general election. 
The Liberal party professes to derive some comfort from 
the recent return, although not with a popular majority, 
of the Liberal Ministry in Saskatchewan, but it has ob¬ 
served ominous clouds upon the horizon in the two largest 
provinces; for it has lost control of Quebec, and Mr. 
Mitchell Hepburn, the Liberal Premier of Ontario, has dis¬ 
avowed all allegiance to Mr. Mackenzie King. Although 
there is still an absence of any sharp dividing issues between 
the two major parties, the Conservative party, despite the fail¬ 
ure of its elder statesmen to commit it to an ultra-imperialist 
policy, is now pledged more firmly than any other to whole¬ 
hearted imperial co-operation. And a clear-cut cleavage 
on domestic issues may soon be provided by the report of 
the Rowell Commission, which, despite jhe retirement of 
Mr. Justice Rinfret and the serious illness of its chairman, 
Chief Justice Rowell, should be forthcoming before the end 
of this year. 


III. Politics on the Prairies 


T HE issue in the Saskatchewan election, broadly stated, 
was the record of the Liberal Government on the one 
hand, and on the other the promises of the more radical 
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parties, by hx the most alluring of which emanated from 
the neighbouring province of Alberta, while others came 
from the C.C.R, the nearest approach to a Canadian 
socialist party. In this struggle the Conservatives seemed 
to find difficulty within their traditional concepts in dis¬ 
covering an issue that had any appeal. If unorthodox 
economic doctrines flourish under depressed economic cir¬ 
cumstances, then Saskatchewan of all provinces in Canada 
should have proved fertile soil for the Social Credit pro¬ 
paganda. An unprecedented succession of crop Mures, 
accompanied by low prices, had reduced the province, to- 
destitution; it was estimated that over half the population 
were in some form receiving relief. 

The seriousness of the Social Credit threat is illustrated ' 
by the policy of the press. In Saskatchewan the Govern¬ 
ment was fortunate in having the most influential news¬ 
papers solidly behind it. The Regina Leader Post , 
for example, devoted almost all its editorial energies to 
attacking Social Credit rather than the platforms of the 
other parties. It and other newspapers stressed not only 
the monetary fallacy inherent in Social Credit, but also, and 
with more effect, the danger of political control of Saskatche¬ 
wan from the Alberta capital. Effective political capital 
was made of the fact that the Saskatchewan Social Crediters 
had no leader other than Mr. Aberhart, the Premier of 
Alberta, and that the Social Credit nominations were 
made by an “ Advisory Council ” in Edmonton. When 
these were announced on May 31 by Mr. E. C. Manning, 
the first lieutenant of Mr. Aberhart, some of the candi- ~ 
dates selected by Social Credit conventions in Saskatchewan 
were found to have been omitted, and this was a 
cause of grave dissatisfaction. While Social Credit forces 
asked for support on the basis of their record in Alberta, 
the Liberals willingly accepted the challenge, and not only 
attacked that record but also made a real issue of provincial 
autonomy. Familiar as Canadians are with outside assist¬ 
ance in provincial campaigns, the abdication of political 
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control IH n rtT atc d .faf the method of selecting Social 
Credit candidate was too great an innovation ibt the 
Saskatchewan electorate. 

The most telling stroke of strategy on the part of Social 
Credit was the publication, on the very eve of the election, 
of a letter from Mr. Aberhart to Mr. Mackenzie King, the 
Prime Minister of Canada. In sharp contrast to the previous 
communications between the two, the letter was couched 
in most conciliatory terms and pleaded on the broad ground 
of public interest for an opportunity to let Social Credit 
prove itself. Such a plea for fair play, however, while it 
undoubtedly won support among the electors, was more 
than offset by the high-handed fashion in which the candi¬ 
dates had been selected. 

The outcome was particularly difficult to predict because 
of the large number of candidates who entered the lists. 
For 50 seats (two elections in the remote northern dis¬ 
tricts wete deferred) there were 157 candidates. The 
predominance of small salesmen among the Social Credit 
candidates was an interesting phenomenon in a province 
predominantly agricultural. 

During the campaign Social Credit hopes ran high. 
Their meetings were better attended than those of any 
other party. Wherever Mr. Aberhart spoke new records 
for attendance at political meetings were established. In 
Saskatoon, for example, where fifteen years ago at the 
height of the enthusiasm for the wheat pool project some 
3,}00 people assembled to hear an imported speaker on 
that topic, Mr. Aberhart packed a new hall accommodat¬ 
ing 5,000 people, while an overflow audience, estimated 
in the press at an additional 3,500, was reached by loud 
speaker. To all the other parties the success of these 
meetings was a matter of concern, not only in Saskatchewan 
but throughout the country and especially in Ottawa. 

Election day, however, dashed the hopes of Social 
Credit to the ground. Only two of their members were 
returned against 36 Liberals, 10 C.C.F. and 2 others. The 
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Conservatives failed to carry a single seat. While this result 
represented a loss of 14 seats for the Government, three of 
these could be accounted for by a recent redistribution and 
two others by deferred elections. The Government still 
has a very comfortable majority. The C.C.F. gained 5 
seats, giving them 10 in the new House, and they continue 
as the official Opposition. 

The popular vote probably gives a more accurate picture 
of the political complexion of Saskatchewan than does the 
number of seats won. The following table shows the 
votes cast at this election and at the last election in 1934. 


1938 

Votes 

Liberals 188,256 

Conservatives 51,764 

C.C.F. 75,753 

Social Credit 65,292 

Others 34.544 


1934 

% Votes % 

45.3 206,191 49 

12 114.973 27 

18*2 103,582 24 


The 65,000 Social Credit votes, despite the much larger 
number of candidates, represent but a very slight gain over 
the 60,000 votes polled by that party in Saskatchewan at 
the last federal election in 1935. Contrary to expectations. 
Social' Credit failed to increase its strength along the 
Alberta boundary, and did not gain a foothold in the 
cities. Many of the candidates lost their deposits. The 
average vote per Liberal candidate was 3,738, and the 
average per Social Credit candidate only 1,605. 

The Government’s greatest losses came in the north¬ 
eastern part of the province, although that particular section' 
has suffered less from crop failures than most others. In 
a block of 11 seats in this north-east corner the Liberals 
retained only 1 seat, which was held by a Cabinet Minister. 
While it withstood the onslaught of Social Credit in the 
most distressed areas of the province, it lost heavily to 
the C.C.F. in this favoured region. An explanation ad¬ 
vanced is that this area, reduced during the previous year 
for the first time to a relief standard of living owing to a 
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poor crop, had a feeling of grievance against the Govern 1 - 
ment for two reasons: first, because it felt that it had 
not received as much relief as some other distressed areas, 
and, secondly, because it was far from enjoying the relief 
standards of living that it was compelled now to* maintain. 

The position of the various parties following the election 
is reasonably dear. The Conservative party, having for 
the second time in Succession failed to obtain a single 
seat, has ceased to be an immediate factor in Saskatchewan 
politics. For Social Credit, the election marks the most 
serious reverse it has received, and Social Credit is dearly 
not going to sweep the prairies, for the moment at any 
rate. The results cannot be other than encouraging to 
the C.C.F., which has suffered an unexpected number of 
reverses elsewhere in the country. For the Liberals, the 
victory was not without a price in the form of promises, 
the implementing of which will be no small embarrass¬ 
ment to an already harassed federal Minister of Finance. 
Assurances of highway expenditure, continued relief, sup¬ 
port of the price of wheat, and subsidised housing made 
in the stress of an election will be both difficult and ex¬ 
pensive to carry out in the face of the present slackening 
of Canadian economic activity. 

An amusing incident of the election has been the attempt 
of the Canadian bankers to meet at long last some of the 
unwarranted, as well as warranted, criticism of finandal 
institutions. To those familiar with the austere and 
almost contemptuous silence with which Canadian bankers 
have been accustomed to treat all outbursts against them, 
it is a matter of interest to find them breaking a lance 
with their critics. An advertisement over the name of 
the chartered banks of Canada in the Regina Leader Post 
was headed “Don’t Over-rate your Banker; He Cannot 
Perform Mirades Westerners are reminded of the plea 
of the foontier saloon-keeper to his customers : “ Don’t 
shoot the pianist; he’s doing his best”. 

The dection is not, of course, without repercussions 
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on the neighbouring prairie provinces. In Manitoba* it 
might seem a favourable moment for the present Govern¬ 
ment, which continues only with the support erf five 
Social Credit members, to call an election in the hope of 
obtaining a clear majority. On the other hand, it seems 
unlikely that these sitting Social Credit members will em¬ 
barrass the Administration when the alternative for them 
is an election with the possibility of no better result than 
that obtained in Saskatchewan. With a good crop last 
year and the prospect of almost as good a crop this year, 
Manitoba docs not offer a promising field for the expansion 
of unorthodox economic doctrine. 

The economic basis of the political situation in Alberta 
forms a contrast to that existing in the other two provinces. 
Two significant economic developments in Alberta have 
cased the task of Mr. Aberhart’s Government. Alberta 
is now less dependent upon agriculture than either of the 
other prairie provinces. It appears that after a long, and 
at times discouraging, period of exploration the essential 
geological structure of die Turner Valley oilfield is becom¬ 
ing known, and new wells are substantially increasing the 
production to a point where vigorous restriction schemes 
are deemed necessary. This development not only in¬ 
creases the income of the people but also helps the pro¬ 
vincial treasury through higher royalty receipts. The 
second development is the expansion of mining in northern 
Alberta and in the tributary regions in the North-West 
Territories on Lake Athabasca and Great Slave Lake. 
The decision of the Hudson’s Bay Company to invest' 
from their own funds one million dollars in a new and 
thoroughly modern store in the city of Edmonton is a 
tribute to the prospects of the province. So long, however, 
as legislation unfavourable to creditors remains, there will 
be no large movement of borrowed capital into the province. 

Mr. Aberhart s attempt to implement his own peculiar 
economic policies has been met at every turn by the limi- 
tations of the British North America Act. At the moment. 
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his legislation is strewn through the courts from Edmonton 
to Ottawa and even to London. Some of the enactments 
have been withheld from royal assent by the Lieutenant 
Governor of the province, others have been disallowed 
by the federal Government, and still others have been 
declared unconstitutional by the courts.* The apparent 
satisfaction of the people of Alberta with Mr. Aberhart’s 
Government, since he has been unable to put Social Credit 
into practice, can rest only upon his legislation favouring 
the debtor class. The result of the Saskatchewan election, 
combined with the relative prosperity of Alberta, may 
make Mr. Aberhart more amenable to the ideas of orthodox 
finance, especially if the economic situation of Alberta 
improves to the point where he can politically afford to 
negotiate with the creditor interests. 

The grave fiscal difficulties of the three western provinces 
during the depression have been surmounted only by 
means of large federal loans to the provincial treasuries. 
Pending the report of the Rowell Commission on dominion- 
provincial relations, which it is hoped will offer a permanent 
solution of provincial fiscal troubles, increased interim 
subsidies have been granted to the provinces. In default 
of a permanent solution we can expect the recurrence 
of such disconcerting phenomena as the Social Credit 
movement. 

Canada, 

July 1938. 

* On July 14 the Judicial Committee of the privy Council upheld 
the judgment of the Canadian Supreme Court, disallowing the Bank 
Taxation Bill, one of Mr. Aberhart’s key measures.— Editor. 
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I. The Economic Outlook 

I N a world of economic and political disturbances, 
Australian economic activity continues at a remarkably 
high level. The year 1936-57 was one of rapidly ex¬ 
panding investment and high export prices. Since March 
1937, however, export prices have fallen. On the base 
of 100 for 1928, average export prices in 1936-37 were 
91-6. They had fallen to 82 for 1937-38 and were about 
72 at the opening of the next export season 1938-39. 
That is a very rapid and substantial decline, which has 
inevitably caused a heavy reduction in income to export 
producers, except the gold-mines. It is a matter of some 
speculation among business men and dose observers of 
economic trends in Australia why, in these circumstances, 
the internal economic situation has not deteriorated in 
conformity with the trend in other countries. 

That it has not deteriorated is shown by the continued 
decline in unemployment; * by the high level of imports, 
which exceeded £102 million (sterling) for the eleven’ 
months July-May last; by the buoyancy of government 
revenues; by the increase in sales at the great retail 
establishments; by the record output of iron and steel 
and by the new high levels reached by company profits!' 
All this suggests that the fall in export prices has not vet 
seriously affected the Australian economy. It merely 
tended to check expansion at a time when the continued 

Imt the'trend ofthe more reliaU a,toseth f . er a satisf actory measure! 
land and New South Wal« confirm? 5 ^ 1 ' 8 0 . f , em P lo y ment in Queens- 
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stimulus of high export prices may have brought about 
boom conditions/ 

This could not have been so twenty years ago, and the 
present situation may serve to illustrate certain changes 
that have taken place in the Australian economy in recent 
years. The depression imposed a severe deflation of costs; 
it gave Australia the economic purge dear to the hearts 
of those economists who believe that only a purge can 
correct the errors inherent in unhealthy expansion. Be that 
as it may, the heavy reductions in costs, combined with 
depreciation of the currency, presented Australian secondary 
industry with a great opportunity to compete with imports. 

There is ample evidence that it has taken full advantage 
of this opportunity. An investigation into the develop¬ 
ment of Australian manufactures showed that by 1935-36 
'the net expansion was sufficient to offset the loss to the 
Australian economy of £30 million (sterling) per annum of 
overseas borrowing before the depression. In 1928-29 
the numbers employed in Australian factories had reached 
a record figure of 450,000. There was then a heavy fall, 
but by 1934-35 the pre-depression position had been 
regained. Now there are approximately 5 30,000 employees, 
despite the great developments in mechanisation. In his 
last report on Australian economic conditions (November 
1937) Sir Robert Dalton, H.M. Senior Trade Commissioner 
in Australia, remarked that “ the most successful competitor 
for business in manufactures on the home market is now 
Australia herself”. Sir Rober^showed that for a selected 
group of goods Australian production in ^93 5-36 amounted 
to j£Aij 7 million, while imports totalled only £A~; million 
against £Ai8 million in 1928-29. 

The first important change to have taken place in the 
Australian economy is thus a substantial expansion of 
secondary production. The relative importance of imports 
to national income has fallen. This is in some ways an 
expression of economic nationalism, but it is on the whole 
a healthy expression, because the expansion of secondary 
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production is based upon reduced costs, greater efficiency 
of and improved mechanisation. It is, 

moreover, an essential condition of economic balance in 
Australia/ The volume of exports has remained at about 
the level of 1931-32. If that year be taken as 100, the 
volume (as distinct from the value) of export production 
in 1927-18 was 74-6. From this level it rose to a new 
“ normal ” position in 1931-32, and it has been fluctuating 
around that level since. Either we are experiencing 
greater difficulties in gaining entry to markets abroad, or 
there ate some natural or other obstacles to the continued 
expansion of export production. In these circumstances 
our income from exports is largely dependent upon export 
prices, and our imports must be adjusted in the long run 
to fundamental changes in the export position. We can 
do this only by the development of our own secondary 
industry, and the lower the long-term level of export 
prices the greater is the need for this development. 

Next there is a fundamental change in the Australian 
economy in respect of its almost complete reliance upon 
local borrowing for government and public works, and 
the substantial reduction made in the overseas interest 
burden. True, Australia recently borrowed £7 million 
in London, of which £z million was for defence and 
million was required to fund treasury bills and strengthen 
reserves of London funds held by the central bank. But 
the economy of the country is no longer exposed to the 
disturbing influences of alternate periods of heavy public 
borrowing abroad and enforced abstinence. Australia 
cannot be caught short now, as she was in 1928-29, with 
heavy commitments for loan expenditure in Australia— 
called “ arrears of borrowing ” in those halcyon days— 
and with the London market unfavourable for the raising 
of long-term loans to finance those commitments. More¬ 
over, the interest bill in London has been reduced by more 
than £8 million (sterling), and now stands at approximately 
£zz million (sterling) for the public debt. 
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These has indeed been a considerable inflow of private 
famfe fox the development of Australian industry, notably 
manufacturing and mining. Moreover, short-term capital 
movements may still have a disturbing influence on the 
Australian balance of payments. This is.shovpo by die 
fluctuations in the London funds of the banking system 
in recent years. From a low point of £33*5 million in 
June 1931, they were built up to £68 million in June 1934. 
They feU again to £43-9 million a year later, and were still 
only £46*4 million in June 1936. A year later they had 
risen to a post-depression peak of £71 million. These 
movements cannot be all accounted for by changes in the 
balance of trade or in long-term investment. Short-term 
capital movements perhaps have a greater influence in the 
Australian economy now than before the depression. 

Finally, Australia has maintained a very high level of 
internal investment—factory expansion, house construction, 
public works, local government development. The growth 
of secondary industry would not have been possible without 
this investment; and though some public loan expenditure 
is inevitably uneconomic, much of it is needed to provide 
accessory services for the development of industry. We 
have no direct measure of investment, but for building 
the average monthly value of permits for the six capital 
cities is running at about £2-2 million compared with 
£2-0 million in 1936-37. Thus total public investment 
is being maintained. In 1937-38 state public works are 
estimated to cost £21 milli on and capital expenditure of' 
local authorities £9-1 million. For 1938-39 the forecast 
approved by the Loan Council at its meeting in April is 
£19 million for state public works and £10-4 million for 
local authorities, a total of £29-4 million compared with 
£30*1 million in 1937-38. When defence borrowing is 
added the total will be higher in 1938-39 than in 1937-38. 
With a high level of private and public investment, it is not 
surprising that economic activity is well maintained in 
spite of lower export prices and recession abroad. 
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Government revenues reflect the favourable conditions. 
The Commonwealth anticipated a modest budget surplus 
of £30,000 for 1937-38. It will realise a surplus of about 
£3,500,000. Two of the states, Queensland and Western 
Australia, forecast deficits totalling £459,000 while the 
other four showed small surpluses in their budgets. These 
surpluses will be larger than was anticipated, and the deficits 
of Queensland and Western Australia smaller. For all 
the Governments together, the net surplus will be of the 
order of £3,500,000. 

So much by way of explanation and illustration of our 
continued good fortune. Will it persist in spite of an un¬ 
favourable world economic situation and our own loss of 
income from the fall in export prices ? Exports of mer¬ 
chandise, which amounted to £117*3 nullion (sterling) in 
1936-37, will be approximately £112 million in 1937— 
38. With the fall in export prices and a less favourable 
season in prospect, a further fall in the value of exports 
is inevitable. Imports are still at a high level, totalling 
approximately £112 million (sterling) in 1937-38, and 
there will certainly be no surplus on the trade balance in 
1938-39 unless export prices rise. Fortunately, exports of 
gold have been expanding, and the annual production 
is now worth more than £10 million (sterling). But this 
is not sufficient to meet the net payments on account of 
interest and services abroad, and an adverse balance of 
payments in 1938-39 may thus be anticipated. 

Australia is quite accustomed to meeting a situation of 
this kind. The London funds of the banking system at 
July 1, 1937 are estimated to have totalled £71 million. 
That is not as high as the combined London funds and gold 
reserves in good years before the depression, when they 
amounted to £90 million or £100 million. But there is less 
need for a very' high reserve now, because the Australian 
economy is not so much affected by sudden stoppages of 
foreign investment, because the annual payment of interest 
is less now, and because the proportion of export production 
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to national income is lower. So we may assumethat London 
funds at about £70 million put Australia in a fairly 
strong position to meet any likely drain on her external 
reserves. 

Any drain on London funds is also a drain on.the cash 
reserves of the banking system and on bank deposits. 
There is a well-established connection between the con¬ 
dition of the money market in Australia and the state of 
the balance of payments. Thanks to the high export 
prices and the favourable balance of payments in 1936-37, 
the banking position improved, and there was a decline 
in the rate of interest on government bonds. This move¬ 
ment was reversed in recent months. The ratio of cash 
to deposits in the banking system is fallin g, and the average 
rate of interest on government bonds in June was over 
£3 xjs. per cent, compared with £} ns. per cent, early 
in the year. This moderate tightening of monetary 
conditions has been accompanied by a decline in prices 
on the stock exchange, the prices of ordinary shares having 
fallen nearly 15 per cent, since the middle of 1937. The 
fall is moderate compared with those on the New York and 
even on the London stock exchanges. If it be true that 
the stock exchange accurately gauges the future trend of 
economic conditions, the moderation of the decline in 
security prices in Australia may be a good omen. That we 
are to have some recession in 1938-39 is generally agreed. 
The question is how great a recession it will be. 

Much will depend upon the immediate future of export 
prices, and upon the attitude of the Australian Government 
and the central bank to the problems they have to handle. 
There will be increased demands upon the Commonwealth 
Government for defence expenditure, and the state 
Governments as a whole seem determined to maintain 
the present level of loan expenditure by government and 
local authorities. This will impose some strain on the 
money market in its present condition. There is in addition 
a domestic loan of £72 milli on to be converted in December. 
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The borrowing programme and the conversion operations 
will give the central bank an opportunity to indulge in a 
modest programme of monetary expansion, designed not 
only to support the financial needs of the governments but 
also to ease the money market. The limiting influence 
operating on such a policy of expansion is the state of 
London funds. Provided our international currency re¬ 
serves are maintain ed at a level that is not damaging to our 
credit abroad, the central bank can keep the money market 
reasonably liquid, and make a useful contribution to the 
maintenance of investment, both public and private. 
The amount of London funds thus becomes the central 


factor in the problem. 

It is for this reason that so much depends upon the future 
of export prices and seasonal conditions. Fortunately good 
rains at the end of May and in June, though not relieving 
all areas threatened with drought, have greatly improved 
seasonal prospects at a critical time, and the volume of 
exports is not now expected to fall greatly below the 
volume for 1937-58. As for export prices, a moderate 
rise of 10 pet cent, on the average would be required to 
reduce the deficit on the balance of payments to an 
amount ranging from £5 million to £10 million (sterling). 
This amount would still leave London funds in the region 
of £60 million at the end of the finan cial year 1938-39. 

The immediate economic policy necessary for Australia 
is a co-ordinated effort to check the forces of recession, 
ind to limit the loss of income to the amount caused 
directly by the fall in export prices. But it is not easy to' 
secure general agreement upon the measures to be taken, 
or to gain for a policy of deliberate control the respect 
and support of private industry. The United States has 
S £Z " ery clear iy » Policy of economic expansion 
X AusS Wkh ° Ut ** C0 -°P erati °n of business, 
0wn ecoQOmi c recovery bears eloquent 
testimony to the value of such co-operation. There is 
one important element in the Austrian situation that 
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should promote co-operation at preseat, namely, the increase 
in defence expenditure. It is in the early stages of an 
enlarged defence programme that the main stimulus to 
investment occurs. In this respect the Australian rMe«vr* 
programme has been well-timed, though it may be argued 
that the international situation demanded earlier action. 

Defence expenditure, however, cannot provide the whole 
stimulus required to keep private investment at its present 
satisfactory level. There are indications that costs have 
risen considerably in the past three years, and the combina¬ 
tion of high costs and a tightening of the money market 
has in the past usually caused a decline in investment. 
An investigation into housing costs in Sydney shows that 
building costs fell by 20 per cent, between 1928 and 1934, 
but that by the end of 1937 they had risen to within 5 per 
cent, of the 1928 level. The increase in the Commonwealth 
basic wage in June last year raised real wages above the 
pre-depression level; the award was based on the view that 
export prices were likely to be maintained close to their 
satisfactory position in the early part of 1937, when they 
approached pre-depression levels in Australian currency. 
State basic wages have risen in accordance with the Common¬ 
wealth wage, and the whole structure of wages has thus 
advanced. 

The tendency to increase prices by reason of increased 
costs was demonstrated by the decision of the dairy 
industry in June to raise the domestic price of butter under 
the so-called equalisation plan from 149s. 4d per cwt to 
1 j8s. 8d per cwt. The f.o.b. price at the time was approxi¬ 
mately 136s. per cwt and the decision means that Australian 
consumers will pay an additional £800,000 per annum 
for butter. The higher price of butter will naturally add 
to the cost of living, and under our system of regulating 
wages it will raise the basic wage, and so increase industrial 
costs. It is well to bear these facts in mind when con¬ 
sidering the efficacy of any policy of economic control, the 
success of which depends upon the attitude of private 
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enterprise as well as the operations of the Government or 
the central bank. 

II. National Insurance 

I F the new defence programme will assist in stemming the 
tide of recession in business, it is doubtful whether other 
aspects of Government policy are so well-timed. In 
particular, the Commonwealth Government is faced with 
heavy commitments for national insurance and is pledged 
to introduce new legislation implementing the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Royal Commission on banking. The national 
insurance scheme has been embodied in legislation now 
passed by the Commonwealth Parliament. The Govern¬ 
ment encountered serious opposition from members of its 
own parties in the House, and on more than one occasion 
it was feared that the critics would join the Opposition and 
defeat vital provisions of the Bill. Though the country 
had been prepared for national insurance by the report 
of Sir Walter Kinnear last year, there was much division of 
opinion concerning the scope of the first instalment of 
the scheme and the payments and benefits that should be 
embodied. 

The Government decided to omit unemployment insur¬ 
ance at this stage, and to deal only with health and pensions. 
The decision was the subject of much criticism, especially 
by the Labour party, and it seriously damaged the Govern¬ 
ment’s claim that the scheme was one of national insurance. 
There were difficulties in reconciling state and federal 
interests in unemployment insurance, and the Government 
doubtless felt that its financial commitments for defence 
and the health and pensions scheme were a sufficient 
burden for the moment. 

In the words of the Treasurer, the National Health and 
Pensions Insurance Bill embodied “ one of the most far 
reaching schemes of social reform that has been presented 
to the federal Parliament. It brings directly within its 
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scope over 1,850,000 persons, and affects, including wives 
and children, a total of no less than 3,600,000 persons, 
or about 52 pet cent, of the people in Australia”. The 
scheme applies to all persons over 14 years of age employed 
“under contract of service in Australia”, except)persons 
employed in non-manual occupations and receiving a 
salary exceeding £365 per annum. The weekly contribu¬ 
tion at the beginning of the scheme is to be 3s. for a man 
and 2s. for a woman, and half the contribution is to be 
paid by the employers and half by the employed. For 
persons between 14 and 16 years of age the contribution 
is only 4d a week for each party, but the benefits are limited 
to free medical attention and medicines. The weekly con¬ 
tribution for men will be raised by 6d after the scheme has 
been in operation for 5 years, and by a further 6d after 
10 years. The women’s contributions will be raised by 
6d a week after 5 years. In each case one half of the extra 
contribution is to be paid by the employer. 

On the health side, the scheme provides medical, sickness, 
and disablement benefit, while on the pensions side it 
provides old-age and widows’ and orphans’ pensions and 
dependent children’s allowances. The pensions will be 
£1 per week to men at the age of 6j, and ijs. to women at 
the age of 60. Already the Commonwealth has an old-age 
and invalid pensions scheme in operation. The cost of 
this has risen from £10-8 million in 1929-30 to £15-8 
million in 1937-38. The cost would have gone on rising 
because of the changing age-composition of the population. 
The expectation of life is increasing, and with the decline 
in the birth-rate the proportion of older people in the 
population has also risen. The provision for pensions 
on the present scale would impose a steadily increasing 
burden upon the taxpayer, and no doubt the Government 
has commenced with the health and pensions instalment of 
national insurance partly with the object of dealing with this 
problem. 

It would, however, be a mistake to assume that there 
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■will be any relief to the Commonwealth budget in the 
immediate future. The benefits commence at periods 
varying from 16 to 102 weeks after the initiation of the 
«rh*m» and the majority of init-ia.1 participants will ulti¬ 
mately receive mote in benefit than they contribute. The 
average age of insured persons at the start of the scheme 
will be 32, and the actuarial value of a man’s prospective 
benefits at the age of 32 is over 7s. per week. The total 
contribution that the Government will receive in the early 
years of the scheme will be 3s. per week. Thus it will be 
required to pay out more than can be brought into the 
fund through the contributions. The Treasurer estimates 
that an annual grant of £900,000 per annum for 30 years 
will be required to finance the deficit in the scheme on 
account of health insurance benefits. As regards pensions, 
the Government will pay to the pensions fund £1,000,000 
a year for the first 5 years, and the grant will thereafter 
increase at the rate of £500,000 a year until it reaches £10 
million in 1961. The scheme thus imposes on the budget 
an additional expenditure of £1,900,000 in the first year. 
This, together with the increasing costs for defence, will 
create a more difficult budget problem than the Common¬ 
wealth has faced since the depression. 

In the early years of the scheme the payments by employers 
and employed will amount to about £5,700,000 and will 
rise to £8,000,000 by 1944. This will not be a net addition 


to contributions made towards provision for insurance. 
Allowance must be made for sums already contributed to 
superannuation schemes and to friendly societies. Never¬ 
theless, the additional payments will necessarily be heavy. 
The funds may be invested in existing securities of the 
Commonwealth or the United Kingdom, but not in new 
securities. It was thought that this would ensure the 
independence of the insurance fund from the financial 
jv>licy of Governments. This arrangement will involve 
the regular use, for a time, of some of the national saving 
10 puKtase old securities, but it will enable'the Gov ernment 
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to attract to new loans some savings that ate now devoted W 
the purchase of existing securities on die market. Provided 
the result is to devote to investment a sum equivalent to 
the net amount of new savings, there will be no reduction 
in spending power. ' 

The Leader of the Opposition criticised the scheme on 
several grounds. First, the Labour party preferred a 
non-contributory scheme. 

Sickness (he said), other than occupational diseases, appears to 
me to be a social rather than an industrial contingency; and 
the same principle is valid in respect to superannuation or 
pensions for the aged. Social obligations should be commun¬ 
ity obligations; they should not be met by systems of sectional 
taxation. 

Mr. Curtin would impose contributions upon industry, 
and not upon employees, but would finance the scheme in 
considerable measure from taxation. Next, there was the 
objection that the scheme discriminated unfairly against 
women in that all health benefits and pensions are on a 
lower scale for women than for men. Further, the 
omission of wives and children from medical benefits was 
regarded as a grave defect in the scheme. Finally, there 
was the objection that the scheme entered into the field 
of social services provided by friendly societies, and would 
“discourage young men and women from joining these 
associations of self-help ”. 

The Opposition was not alone in pressing some of these 
objections. Members of the Government parties were 
disturbed by the omission of wives and children and by the 
position of the friendly societies. Later in the discussion 
the rejection by the doctors of the proposed annual re¬ 
muneration of us. per insured person created further 
political confusion. The Government gave way on the 
benefits to wives and children to the extent of arranging 
for voluntary insurance against these risks, and it further 
gave women contributors the option of contributing at 
a higher rate and thus receiving benefits on the same scale 
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at men. As regards the doctors the Government found it 
necessity to appoint a Royal Commission to report upon 
the of remuneration, and this commission will also 
consider the financial aspects of the other concessions that 
were made. 

There were further difficulties concerning the position of 
the friendly societies, which feared that the inclusion of 
imiifonr/* companies as approved societies under the Act 
would adversely affect them. In committee the Govern¬ 
ment was defeated on a motion by one of its own supporters 
to exclude insurance companies as approved societies. 
This decision was upheld by a vote in the Senate. Section 
18j of the Act prescribes that any wage-fixing authority, 
whether federal or state, shall “take into account the 
benefits provided by this Act in consideration of the 
contribution payable ”, and shall not vary wage rates by 
reason only of the payments. This opens up an interesting 
field for political exploitation in the future. 

It was only by making concessions that the Government 
was able to force the Bill through the House of Representa¬ 
tives in time for it to be passed by the Senate before the 
end of June, when the newly-elected senators took their 
seats and the Government majority in the Senate was 
much reduced. The scheme is to be controlled by a 
commission of three members, who will be fully occupied 
until the end of the year in establishing the elaborate 
administrative organisation required. Contributions will 
commence on January i, 1939. 


HI. Exports of Iron 

*T*HE Commonwealth Government found itself, in 
in the predicament of being committed to 
preventing the wharf labourers from stopping the export 
of scrap iron to Japan, while at the same time it bad reasons 
for prohibiting the further export of iron ore to any country. 
For several months waterside workers refused to load 
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scrap iron, waste tin-plate, or tallow for Japan, on the 
ground that these might be used for equipping the Japanese 
forces in China. The Government had resolved that to 
take sides in this way whs inexpedient, and no doubt it was 
fortified by protests from the Japanese Government against 
interference with supplies from Australia to Japan. It 
endeavoured to persuade the waterside workers to resume 
die loading of vessels, and, failing in this, it threatened to 
use powers under the Transport Workers Act. This Art 
was passed in 1928 to bring about a resumption of coastal 
trade after a long dispute between shipowners and wharf 
labourers, and it enables the Government, by a system of 
licences, to prevent recalcitrant workers from obtaining 
employment and to assure employment to men who will 
carry out the policy of the Government. The Govern¬ 
ment’s threat to use this Act brought promises of widespread 
support for the waterside -workers from other unions, 
and a general hold-up of trade and business seemed likely. 
At the last moment the executive of the Australian Council 
of Trade Unions advised the waterside workers to resume 
the loading of cargoes for Japan, which they did. 

For some years past there has been a small export of 
iron ore from Australia, principally to Japan, and principally 
of ore of high manganese content from the Iron Knob and 
other quarries of die Broken Hill Proprietary Company 
near Whyalla in South Australia. The greatest annual 
amount was in 1935-36, when 437,000 tons were exported,. 
This oversea market was convenient for the Australian 
ironmasters, since it enabled them to sell h grade of ore for 
which they themselves had an insufficient demand. The 
deposits from which the ores were won appeared to be of 
great extent, and no anxiety about supplies for the future 
could arise from the small quantity that was exported. 

The other principal known source of iron ore in Australia 
is at Yampi Sound, near King Sound on the north-west 
coast of Western Australia, in latitude 16 0 S. and longitude 
123J 0 E., in a part of Australia where there is no local 
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industry and only a sparse pastoral population. No Aus¬ 
tralian or British interests having undertaken to work these 
deposits, the Nippon Mining Company arranged last year, 
through a British firm, to provide the capital for working 
them and exporting the ore to Japan. Before these arranger 
ments were made, the Commonwealth Government con¬ 
sulted the British Government as to whether Yampi 
Sound should be kept as a reserve for Empire use. In 
the result, no objection was taken by the Commonwealth 
Government to the proposed arrangements. The quantity 
to be exported was expected to be from one to two million 
tons a year. 

In April last, however, the Government received a 
report from its Geological Adviser on reserves of iron ores 
in Australia. He stated that there was now some ground 
for anxiety about the future supplies of iron ore. As 
mining went deeper at Iron Knob, the reserves were found 
to be less than had been expected, and the proportion of 
ore with a high content of manganese increased. The 
extent of the Yampi deposits, also, was less than had 
previously been estimated; there were no other large 
deposits in Australia of high-grade ore in situations allowing 
of cheap working; and the quantity used in Australia was 
increasing Very rapidly. 

The Government announced on May 19, that, having 
considered this report, it had resolved to prohibit all 
exports of iron ore after June 30. But it would consider 
claims for reimbursement of expenditure actually incurred 
in development of ore supplies for export. 

A successful iron and steel industry has been built up : 
the yearly consumption of ore is about 1,300,000 tons, and 
it is claimed that steel is now made and sold in Australia 
at a price lower than in any country of the world. It 
had never been supposed that even a large increase in the 
consumption of ore could not be supplied for an indefinite 
future. The Government’s decision, it is true, was an¬ 
nounced as not final, and fuller investigations are to be tnaHp , 
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Whether, in view of the specific content of the Whyalj* 
cues, total prohibition of their export was justified has not 
been made dear. But the Government obviously was 
not prepared to differentiate between the ores of South 
Australia and those of Western Australia, in uftiich state 
the prohibition has created a grievance that would have been 
even greater if the •“ East ” had been favoured when the 
West was debarred. 

The announcement of the prohibition brought an im¬ 
mediate protest from the Japanese Government. The 
Japanese consul-general said it could only be inferred that 
“ this drastic measure was aimed principally at Japan 

The Japanese Government was firmly convinced that it was 
justified in requesting the Commonwealth Government to re¬ 
consider its decision in the interests of the maintenance of friendly 
relations between the two countries, and also in the light of 
the significance of freedom of trade especially of free access to 
resources the necessity for which has not only been recognised 
by most of the countries in the world, but which had also been 
earnestly urged by certain Powers as a practical means of achiev¬ 
ing appeasement in the world. 

The Commonwealth Government has not deviated from 
its intention to enforce the prohibition after June 30. 

The Government’s announcements do not offer any 
reason for the prohibition beyond the ostensible one that 
we may need the ores ourselves. The public, however, 
speculate whether the establishment of a large Japanese 
interest in this remote part of Australia would not be a- 
ground for anxiety. 

Australia, 

July 1938. 
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I. The General Election 

O N May 18 the electors of South Africa—European 
and (in the Cape and Natal) Coloured—chose a 
new House of Assembly, or rather ijo (European) new 
members of that House. The remaining three are 
representatives of the Cape native voters, elected last 
year for a fixed term of five years. It was the first 
normal general election since 1929—the election of 
1933, following as it did immediately on the coalition 
between the parties of Generals Hertzog and Smuts, was 
in large measure a “ coupon ” election—and the politically- 
minded people of South Africa, taking advantage of that 
fact, entered into the campaign with characteristic vigour 
and gusto. 

In 1933 there were returned 138 pledged supporters, 
South African party, Nationalist and Labour, of the newly 
formed Coalition Government, and twelve others of 
varying shades of independence who owed it no allegiance. 
Then in 1934 the Nationalist and South African parties 
ceased to exist, and the United South African National 
party, led by Generals Hertzog and Smuts, came into being. 
From it there split off on the one side a Nationalist party, 
led by Dr. Malan, claiming to be heir to the estate of the 
Nationalist party that General Hertzog had built up, and 
on the other a Dominion party, led by Colonel Stallard, 
which contested South Africa’s sovereign independence, 
declared that it stood for Dominion status (a term of some¬ 
what doubtful significance), and raised the slogan “ South 
Africa, an integral, indivisible part of the British Empire 
These two parties, together with a small Labour party, 
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shared the task of opposing the United party Government 
in ’Parliament and die country. They were composed of 
dissatisfied Coalitionists of the 1933 election as well as of 
some of those who had then been elected as opponents of 
official Coalitionist candidates. As a result the House of 
Assembly consisted, when it was dissolved early in April, 
of 117 United party supporters, 21 Nationalists (including 
one Independent who was to all intents and purposes a 
Nationalist), 3 Dominionites, j Labourites (including one 
dissident Labourite who had labelled himself a Socialist), 
and 2 Independents. These figures take no account of the 
three “ Native ” members, who have, very wisely, kept 
themselves clear of party affiliations. 

The Government appealed to the country for an 
extended mandate, almost exclusively on two grounds— 
the ideal of national unity, the realisation of which the 
United party has always described as its chief task, and 
its record of achievement during the preceding five years. 
Those five years had been years of prosperity and of rapidly 
increasing revenue, to which the taxation of gold-mining 
profits made a very substantial contribution, and the 
Government’s record was correspondingly spectacular. 
It therefore abstained, wisely perhaps, from the pastime, 
otherwise so congenial at an election, of regaling the elec¬ 
torate with promises for the future. It asked to be allowed 
to continue the good work done; it asked also for an 
endorsement of its ideal of a united South African nation. 

The other parties sought to assail the Government’s 
position from different points of view. Labour alone 
put economic issues in the foreground, but its appeal on 
these issues was trite and, in the result, ineffective. At one 
time the Dominion party had seemed disposed to make 
effective use of increases in the cost of living and of the 
Government’s policy of assisting the agricultural producers 
at the expense of the taxpayers (mainly urban) and the 
consumers. It apparently decided, however, that senti¬ 
mental issues would be electorally more productive. 
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It therefo re concentrated on such matters as the Govern¬ 
ment's alleged intention to tamper with British nationality 
in the Union, the questions of the national anthem (to be 
dealt with below), bilingualism and the position of the 
unilingual English-speaking public servant, the purchase 
of railway material and civil aircraft in Germany, and the 
like. Quite clearly it envisaged as its role the establish¬ 
ment of a rallying-point for English-speaking South 
Africans. Exactly opposite was the line of attack of 
Dr. Malan's Nationalist party. Its aim was to rally the 
sentiment of Afrikaans-speaking South Africans. To 
that end it raised such issues as republicanism (but not quite 
in our time), the Government's supposed subservience 
to British imperialism, and South Africa’s neutrality in 
time of war. It should, however, be noted that the two 
extremist parties did not attack each other. Both confined 
themselves to the task of attacking the moderate Govern¬ 
ment party, and sometimes they co-operated in that agree¬ 
able occupation. 

The Nationalist party, however, sought to strengthen 
its position by raising other sentimental issues, besides 
those arising out of the British connection. Colour 
prejudice has always been a valuable electoral counter in 
South Africa: the 1929 general election was won by 
General Hcrtzog mainly on a “ Black Manifesto ” in which 
the “native menace” was exploited, and General Smuts 
was accused of seeking to swamp the Union in the black 
ocean of the British colonies to the northward. More¬ 
over, anti-semitic feeling has in recent years been growing 
into a factor of real significance in the life of South Africa. 
The Nationalists displayed a keen realisation of the electoral 
possibilities of these attitudes of mind. Anti-semitism 
was duly exploited, though in the later stages of the 
campaign with not quite so much fervour as had at one 
time appeared likely, and various issues calculated to 
stimulate colour prejudice were sedulously raised. The 
Government’s native policy, which outside South Africa is 
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usually described as reactionary and repressive, was assailed 
as representing it surrender of European interests to the 
natives. Expenditure on native development was bitterly 
attacked, the “ liberal ” tendencies of some members and 
supporters of the Government were used as' bogeys to 
terrify the more conservative elements in the electorate!, 
and a major election issue was made of the Government's 
unwillingness to introduce legislation constituting it a 
criminal offence for a European to marry a non-European, 
whether native, Asiatic or of mixed blood. 

The main attack which the Government had to meet was 
therefore twofold—the attack on the practical application 
of the ideal of national unity, based on an equal recognition 
of the traditions and sentiments of the two main elements 
in the South African nation, and the attack by way of the 
stimulation of colour and racial prejudices. In meeting 
that twofold onslaught it was remarkably successful.. The 
ebdtions returned nr United party supporters, 27 
Nationalists, 8 Dominionites, and 4 Labourites (including 
the “ Socialist ” referred to above). After five years in 
office the Government lost only six seats, and secured a 
majority over all parties of very nearly three to one. 

Other features of the results also provided the Govern- ' 
ment with cause for satisfaction. On economic issues its 
position was triumphantly upheld. Labour, weaker than 
it should have been in the previous Parliament, came back 
weaker still. It would seem that the bulk of the solid 
trade union elements supported the United party. The 
Dominion patty increased its strength slightly, but it lost 
its leader. Colonel Stallard, and its deputy leader, Mr. 
Coulter. It enters the new Parliament as little more than 
a Natal group; seven of its eight members come from 
that province, while the eighth member held one of the 
East London seats in the Cape Province by a small 
majority. The predominantly English-speaking towns, 
Johannesburg, Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, Pietermaritz¬ 
burg, Kimberley (all save Durban and East London), 
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none but United patty members. The Dominion 
patty’s aspiration of rallying the “British” element in 
South Africa has been decisively checked. The 
Nationalists also made some progress, most significantly 
perhaps in General Hertzog’s own province of the Free 
State, where they won six seats out of fifteen and failed 
to gain some others, including those of General Hertzog 
and his Minister of Finance, Mr. Havenga, by relatively 
small majorities, but their success fell far short of their 
anticipations. Not only are they entirely unrepresented 
in Natal, but they were all but completely routed in the 
Transvaal, securing only one seat out of sixty in the Union’s 
dominant northern province. Their failure in the conserva¬ 
tive rural areas of the Transvaal is perhaps the most signi¬ 
ficant feature of the election. It shows that the appeal to 
colour prejudice is far less potent than it was as recently as 
1929. 

Yet, although the Government has been given a mandate 
for a further five years with an overwhelming majority, it 
would be wrong to regard its position as entirely secure. 
For one thing, the Nationalists have made more headway 
than their increase in parliamentary representation would 
suggest. In the Cape Province, outside the big towns and 
the rural areas developed by the 1820 Settlers, they are 
supreme. In the Free State they have won a good deal of 
ground, and but for General Hertzog’s personal ascendancy 
would have done even better. The Transvaal is politically 
the most volatile part of South Africa and at least its rural 
areas are capable of swinging over to the Nationalists. 
Moreover, there are definite signs of an economic recession 
in South Africa, as there are in other countries. When the 
belt-tightening process commences, the Government will 
inevitably lose many supporters. There is the other side. 
The United party is composed of disparate elements, and 
though it worked pretty well together as a team during 
the recent elections, there were signs of strain suggesting 
that cracks might easily develop. One result of the 
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election, has been to increase die old Sooth African patty 
and the English-speaking urban elements in die United 
party. If the Government concedes too much to these 
dements, it is in danger of seeing some of its raid 
supporters go over to the Nationalist camp.' If, on the 
other hand, it follows a policy designed to prevent such 
defections, it can very easily—as has indeed been shown 
since the election—antagonise its English-speaking 
supporters, who on May 18 rejected the sentimental appeals 
of the Dominion party in order to endorse the ideal of 
national unity. The plant of a united nation has grown 
considerably during the last five years, but it has not yet 
taken firm root, and its future development may easily be 
stunted. 

There is also the personal factor. Personal loyalties to 
General Hertzog and General Smuts have been prime 
factors in keeping the United party together. But it is 
almost inevitable that one or both of them will retire from 
politics at no distant date. None of their present 
colleagues, despite the ability and forcefulness of some of 
them, will attract the same loyalties. Moreover, 
incompatibilities of temperament as between some of 
these other Ministers, hitherto kept in check by their' 
leaders, will almost certainly assert themselves. The 
next five years will be important years in South African 
politics. They will not be lacking in interest. They will 
almost certainly produce significant changes in the present 
balance of political forces. And the changes may well 
commence very much sooner than most people anticipate. 


II. The National Anthem 

I F evidence were needed that the building up of a united 
nation in South Africa is necessarily a lengthy process, 
and that sentiments can still be easily aroused on issues 
affecting the distinctive feelings of the two main sections 
of its European population, such evidence would have 
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been provided by the events of recent months in regard to 
the national anthem. 

The South African Union was created out of two British 
colonies and two one-time republics which became British 
colonies after the Anglo-Boer war. Each of the republics 
had its national anthem, in each case an anthem fully 
worthy of its function. In the Cape Colony and Natal 
“ God Save the King ” was accepted unquestioningly as 
the national anthem, and by usage it enjoyed that status 
in the Transvaal and Orange River Colonies, and 
subsequently in the Union. It would, however, have been 
unnatural to expect ex-republicans of non-British stock 
to come to regard it as reflecting their own patriotic 
aspirations. Though very many of them to-day accept the 
present constitutional position and therefore show the 
fullest honour and respect to “ God Save the King ” as an 
expression of loyalty to their monarch, they have come to 
feel increasingly the need of an anthem that would embody 
their sentiments towards South Africa. 

From time to time representations have been made for 
the legislative recognition of a South African national 
anthem. The Government’s reply has always been that 
a national anthem can only be born of the hearts of the 
people. In recent years an Afrikaans anthem entitled 
“ Die Stem van Suid-Afrika ” (“ The Voice of South 
Africa ”) has steadily grown in popularity and has 
established itself in the affections of the great mass of the 
Afrikaans-speaking section of the people and of an 
increasing number of English-speaking South Africans. 
The question of its official recognition has been raised from 
time to time. 

Until January 1938 the Government had shown no sign 
of willingness to take any steps in this direction. Indeed, 
during the 1937 session, General Hertzog in Parliament 
spoke in somewhat depreciatory terms of “ Die Stem 
Great surprise was therefore caused by the fact that at the 
opening of the 1938 session—the first session to be opened 
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by a South African Governor-General—while ** God Save 
the King ” was? played at each of the three stages in the 
ceremonial where it had been played on previous occasions, 
a place was also found for the playing of “ Die Stem " 
once during the ceremony. 

At an early opportunity Colonel Stallard, leader of the 
Dominion party, formally asked the Prime Minister in the 
House of Assembly whether the playing of “ Die Stem ” 
at the opening of Parliament was intended to imply 
recognition of that song as the national anthem of South 
Africa. To that General Hertzog replied in the negative, 
adding: “It may one day come to that, but that was 
not the object with which approval was given for playing 
it on the occasion of the opening of Parliament ”. He 
then took the opportunity of making a considered state¬ 
ment on the legal and constitutional position in regard to 
the national anthem. The main points in this statement 
were:—The Union had no national anthem, legally or 
officially recognised, or generally esteemed and acknow¬ 
ledged in the hearts of the people of South Africa. “ God 
Save the King ” was the national anthem of Great Britain, 
and it was not correct to regard it as the national anthem of 
the Union. When played on appropriate occasions it had. 
been received with the very utmost respect by the Afrikaans¬ 
speaking people of South Africa, no less than by those of 
British stock, not, however, as a national anthem, but 
because they assigned to it its primary and obvious character 
as a solemn invocation to the Almighty for protection to 
our King. In that character it woulfl continue to be 
played on all occasions appropriate to the playing of that 
solemn invocation. “ Die Stem van Suid-Afrika ” had 
come to be accepted by very many people in South Africa, 
not only of the older stock, as their national anthem, and 
therefore it also had been played at the opening of 
Parliament. 

This was the Prime Minister’s statement, but as a result 
of supplementary questions by Colonel Stallard he amplified 
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it in such away as to create the impression that" God Save 
the King ” was to be superseded as the national anthem hy 
“ Die Stem van Suid-Afrika It was that impression, 
sedulously fostered by Colonel Stallard, and coupled with 
the Prime Minister’s dear statement denying the official 
status of “ God Save the King ” as the national anthem of 
the Union, which profoundly disturbed a great number of 
the South Africans of British stock. There were rumblings 
of discontent among English-speaking members of Parlia¬ 
ment, there was talk of Cabinet resignations, and it was 
only with great difficulty that the storm was allayed. To 
this end the Prime Minister made a further statement in 
the House, that on appropriate occasions “ God Save the 
King ” would be played as heretofore, but supplemented 
by “ Die Stem van Suid-Afrika ”, and that all that he had 
intended to convey was that “to me, as to the rest of 
Afrikaans-speaking South Africans and others, * Die Stem ’ 
will have the character of our national anthem and * God 
Save the King ’ that of an invocation to the Almighty for 
His protection to our King ”. This was followed up by a 
statement issued, after submission to the Prime Minister, 
by English-speaking members of the United party who had 
interviewed him, accepting the assurance that there was no 
question of-the supersession of “God Save the King”, 
expressing appreciation of the sentiment voiced by him in 
regard to the feelings of Afrikaans-speaking South Africans 
for “ Die Stem ”, but declaring that for English-speaking 
South Africans God Save the King ” had and would 
continue to have the character of their national anthem. 

It was on this basis that the United party met the attacks 
of the Dominion party on the national anthem question 
during the election campaign. It was urged again and 
again, and indeed the Prime Minister himself emphasised it 
during the campaign, that there was no question of any 
supersession of “ God Save the King” by “Die Stem” 
and that the latter would merely be supplementary. As* 
the results of the election showed, the great mass of the 
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English-speaking people of South Africa accepted the 
assurances that no change was contemplated in the 
recognition acceded to “God Save the King” and that 
it would continue to be held in honour as an expression 
of the nation’s loyalty to its King. On this understanding 
they acknowledged it as right that a place of honour should 
also be accorded to “ Die Stem ”, as expressing patriotic 
devotion to South Africa. 

There was, however, room for misunderstanding in the 
Prime Minister’s statements. He had emphasised that 
“ God Save the King ” would continue to be played on all 
occasions appropriate to its playing as a solemn invocation. 
He had said that “ Die Stem van Suid-Afrika ” would be 
played as supplementary to it. That did not exclude the 
possibility of there being certain occasions where the 
playing of “ God Save the King ”, considered as a solemn 
invocation, was not appropriate, where indeed it had not 
been played in the past, but where “ Die Stem ” might be 
played in future. 

And that is what happened with startling suddenness. 
On May 31 —the anniversary of the coming into being of the 
South African Union, which is celebrated as South Africa’s 
national day—at several of the military parades, including 
those at Cape Town, Pretoria, and Johannesburg, “ God 
Save the King ” was not played and “ Die Stem ” was. 
As a result there was stirred up a wave of feeling amongst 
English-speaking South Africans, which by its spontaneity 
and magnitude must have surprised the Government.’ 
The latter’s spokesmen pointed out that “ God Save the 
King ” had not been played at these parades in the past, 
that indeed it would have been in conflict with the King’s 
Regulations to play it on such occasions in the absence of 
His Majesty or of his representative, the Governor-General, 
and further, that " Die Stem *’ was not played as a national 
anthem but as a general salute. All this was of little avail. 
The shock to British sentiment in South Africa was 
profound. It is clear that the Prime Minister was not 
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responsible for the orders given in cGnaecrioft’ ’ 

parades. The same cannot be said categorically hi xc&ridMt ' 
to the Minister of Defence (Mr. Pirow). In any case* the 
Government as a whole was held to be responsible. The 
result was the precipitation of a Cabinet crisis, the 
resignation of one of the English-speaking members of the 
Cabinet, Mr. Stuttaford, and the prospect of the resignation 
of others. 

As far as the Cabinet was concerned, the crisis was ended 
by the issue of a statement from the Prime Minister’s 
office. It is sufficiently important to justify its quotation 
in full: 

As far as the legal and constitutional aspects of the matter are 
cor.rcrn.-d. fho Cs^i-.rf ha' a®—cd the a« stated by the 

Prime Minuter du:.: 1 .;; : :, c !.»••: <*■* IV.li follows 

therefore that there is at present no official national anthem for 
the Union. Until such time as the people of South Africa have 
agreed as to the recognition of an appropriate anthem, the 
Government has decided that as a matter of procedure, on all 
formal occasions under Government auspices, when either 
“ God Save the King ” or “ Die Stem van Suid-Afrika ” is 
played, the other will also be played. In practice, such occasions 
will be limited to those appropriate to the playing of both, having 
regard to their character as defined by the Prime Minister in 
his statement above referred to. 

The effect of this statement was to make it clear that 
there is in South Africa no official national anthem, but 
that until agreement has been reached by the people upon 
such an anthem, both “ God Save the King ” and “ Die 
Stem ” will receive equal recognition from the Govern¬ 
ment. It did not deal with the position of “ God Save 
the King” in the contingency (still, apparently, remote) 
of there being agreement upon a national anthem. The 
Prime Minister has, however, given an assurance to a 
prominent party supporter that in that event “ God Save 
the King ” would still retain its role as an invocation, 
though it would not necessarily be played on all occasions 
when the national anthem was played. 
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its om mme&i dissensions, and was followed by die 
witbAn w al of Mr. Stuttaford’s resignation, bat it only 
partially calmed the storm outside. Feelings had been so 
profoundly stirred that many continued to press for a 
further statement on the facts of the Union Day incidents, 
indicating where the responsibility lay and expressing regret 
for what took place. In reply it has been stated on behalf 
of the Government that nothing is to be gained by 
presenting someone’s head on a charger, and that it is 
enough that a sound rule of procedure has been laid down 
for the future, which will prevent the recurrence of 
incidents such as those to which exception was taken. 

Here for the moment the matter stands. It seems almost 
inevitable that it will be raised again when Parliament meets. 
But in the meantime it has been made clear that the 
Government has alienated, it may be permanently, many of 
those who supported it on May 18, and the potentially 
disruptive force of sentimental issues in South African 
politics has again been demonstrated- 


III. South-West Africa 

I N spite of the measures taken last year,* there would 
still appear to be considerable uneasiness among the 
United party of South-West Africa and in the Union press 
concerning Nazi activities in the mandated territory. It is 
generally contended that the measures taken have proved 
inadequate for the purpose of removing facial propaganda 
and other activities subversive of the peace, order, and 
good government of the territory. It is specifically stated 
that Nazi agents have been entering the territory in 
considerable numbers and that their activities in various 
districts have been most marked. In consequence, the 
greater part of the German population, naturalised and 


See The Round Table, No. 108, September 1937, pp. 863-867. 
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unnaturalised, has been regimented into an elaborate 
system of cells and groups, with their Fuehrers in ascending 
ranks, under the ultimate leadership of the appropriate 
division of the German Foreign Office. For those who 
in their hearts object, moral pressure, economic boycotts 
and sometimes threats of reprisals upon relatives resident 
in Germany have made it uncomfortable, if not dangerous, 
to oppose this Nazi tide. Finally, the claim has been put 
forward by a considerable element amongst those Germans 
who were automatically naturalised to the possession of 
a dual nationality—an equal allegiance to the Union and the 
German Reich. This claim has been fomented by the 
recent difference in interpretation by the Union and German 
Governments of the London Agreement of 1923, which 
preceded the measure for automatic naturalisation. The 
German Government’s contention that the word 
“ gegenwaerttg ” in the recognition by the signatories “ that 
the future of South-West Africa is now ( gegenwaertig ) bound 
up with the Union of South Africa ” meant “ for the 
present ” was not admitted by the Union Government. 

The United party of South-West Africa proposes a 
twofold remedy to meet the difficulties of the present 
situation. In the first place, it urges that the Union 
Government should without delay take the bold course 
of abolishing the present constitution, and incorporate 
the country for administrative purposes in the Union. 
In the second place, it proposes that a new naturalisation 
law be passed, depriving those automatically naturalised 
of the rights of British citizenship unless they abandon 
the claim to dual nationality. 

Neither of these remedies seems likely to be adopted. 
The Union Government has recently re-affirmed its refusal 
to govern the territory as a fifth province of the Union. 
On the other hand, there seems to be no juristic substance 
in the claim to a dual allegiance and therefore no warrant 
for further legislation. It would appear that the only 
remaining course, patience and conciliation having failed, 
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tie institution of an orderly purge which will banish 
Nazi organisation and send back to Germany the 
agents deliberately imported to control German life in 
the territory. In this way all sections of the population 
might be guaranteed a free, undisturbed and democratic 
life. 

Union of South Africa, 

July 1938. 



NEW ZEALAND 


I. Social Security 

S OCIAL security in the form of a national superan¬ 
nuation and health service has become the dominant 
feature of governmental policy in New Zealand. The Prime 
Minister believes that the paramount duty of a Govern¬ 
ment is to help those unfortunate persons who are unable, 
through circumstances over which they have no control, 
to support themselves in reasonable comfort. The sin¬ 
cerity of the Prime Minister is undoubted, as would be the 
wisdom of his proposals if the beneficiaries of state bounty 
were only those who are physically, mentally, and financially 
unable to provide for themselves. 

In some quarters the Government’s scheme is criticised 
on the ground that New Zealand, like most other countries, 
has its proportion of people who want something for 
nothing. They will, it is said, be provided for under the 
scheme. What is more important is its probable effect on 
the morale of the younger generation. The Dominion is 
still a young, sparsely populated country, and its develop¬ 
ment has not long since passed the rudimentary stage. The 
same virility, enterprise and individual effort are required 
for its further advancement as were displayed by its foun¬ 
ders. It will be a tragedy indeed if these characteristics of 
our people should diminish as the direct or indirect result 
of state beneficence. 

Mr. Savage stated on many occasions that the scheme 
for social security was a cardinal point of his Govern¬ 
ment’s policy and would be placed on the statute book at 
a special session of Parliament in February of this year. 
The difficulties of implementing this policy were well 
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recognised by many, and in some quartets were regarded 
as insuperable. Mr. Savage, nevertheless, persisted with 
his plans. Then suddenly he announced that the scheme 
was not ready for consideration during the special session, 
and would be deferred until the final session < 5 f the present 
Parliament. No further reason was given. Next he 
announced the setting-up of a select committee of the 
House of Representatives, comprising one Independent, 
six Government, and four Opposition members, to investi¬ 
gate the “national superannuation and national health 
schemes In making this announcement Mr. Savage said: 

We have a definite policy and we want all interests to have an 
opportunity of enlightening themselves and submitting their 
comment. We are not asking the committee to go rambling 
round looking for the skeleton of a superannuation scheme, but 
if they make suggestions, adding to it or taking away, it will be 
our duty to take notice. 

Sections of the press at once called on Mr. Savage to 
make the plan known at the earliest possible moment in 
order that it could be studied at leisure by those qualified 
to give evidence before the committee. He quickly satis¬ 
fied this demand by outlining the Government’s proposals 
in a statement broadcast through the stations of the national 
broadcasting service. 

The Government’s proposals for immediate adoption 
were as follows: a free universal general-practitioner ser¬ 
vice, free hospital or sanatorium treatment for all, free 
mental hospital care and treatment, free medicines, and free 
maternity treatment, including the cost of maintenance in 
a maternity home. For the purposes of estimating the 
annual cost of these proposals, Mr. G. H. Maddex, a British 
government actuary on loan to the New Zealand Govern¬ 
ment, was instructed to proceed on certain assumptions. 
Thus, general-practitioner service would cost 15 s. pet head 
of population per annum, or £1,210,000. Hospital and 
sanatorium treatment (including mental hospital treatment) 
would cost 6s. a day for the present annual average number 
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^occupied beds, or £940,000. Free medicine would com 
7s. pet head of population pet annum, or £560,000. 
Maternity service would cost £15 for each confinement, or 
£190,000 pet annum. 

The estimated total cost of the proposed health service 
was therefore £3,000,000 per annum, to which must be 
added the annual expenditure of the hospital boards. The 
sum of £940,000 mentioned above is only a grant to the 
hospital boards, in whom the control of the public surgical 
and clinical hospitals is vested. Hospital boards at the 
present time obtain most of their funds from a levy on all 
local authorities in their respective districts and from a 
government subsidy.* The actuary pointed out, however, 
that, while £940,000 may be adequate at the outset, the cost 
may grow considerably in the course of a few years. If 
hospital accommodation is given free of charge, and if cash 
benefits are granted during sickness, there may be a great 
increase of pressure on hospital accommodation, more 
especially under the new conditions of practice (free 
general-practitioner service). The extent of the increased 
cost must be governed for a time by the upper limit of avail¬ 
able beds in existing hospitals, but this in itself would mean 
a substantial advance over the amount allowed, and there 
is likely to be a demand for hospital building programmes. 
These would presumably lay an indirect burden on the 
Treasury, the direct cost being borne by the hospital boards. 

The Prime Minister disclosed seven further classes of 
benefits (mostly relating to specialist treatment), but as they 
are not to be conferred “ until the organisation and finances 
are available ” it is unnecessary to discuss them here. 

The medical profession, while not condemning a national 
health service, has expressed disapproval of the Govern¬ 
ment’s proposals. They are not such, it declares, as would 
benefit the people appreciably by raising the standard of 
health or by increasing the accessibility and efficiency of 

* Fees are charged to patients, but payment is not enforced 
a patient is in a position to pay. 
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t re at men t . SecoacMy, the proposals to provide a partial 
service for the whole community, irrespective of need, are 
directly contrary to the advice of the profession that die 
scheme should be limited to relieving actual needs and 
assuring complete service where necessary. 1 

The proposals will effect two important changes in medi¬ 
cal practice, namely, the abolition of payment for medical 
services by those able to pay, and the absorption of all 
members of the medical profession (other than a small 
proportion who are specialists or fashionable general- 
practitioners) by the state medical department. The ob¬ 
jections to these changes were placed before the select 
committee by the local branch of the British Medical 
Association. 

As for the national superannuation scheme, however 
etymologically correct its designation may be, it is a com¬ 
plete misnomer so far as the general public is concerned. 
Superannuation has always been regarded in New Zealand 
as a pension bought by direct contributions and payable as 
of right to the contributor. In short, each contributor 
makes a payment out of his wages or salary (or allows a 
deduction to be made) so that on the happening of a certain 
event he will become entitled to a fixed weekly, monthly or 
annual payment for the rest of his life.* The scheme 
propounded by Mr. Savage, however, is merely an extension 
of the existing pension and unemployment relief systems, 
intended to give adequate support to all who are otherwise 
unable to keep themselves in a reasonable state of comfort. 

The old-age pension scheme in New* Zealand dates back 
to 1898. On March 31, 1937, there were 54,134 old-age 
pensions in force. This represented an annual payment 
of £3,068,293, or an average pension of approximately £56. 
The original pension scheme was extended to provide for 

* All members of the state services compulsorily contribute to the 
existing state superannuation systems and are entitled to an allow¬ 
ance of one-forueth of the salary at retirement for every year of 
service, with a maximum of £300 a year. Many commercial, in¬ 
dustrial and other private institutions have superannuation systems. 
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widows and persons physically and mentally unable to 
work. On March 31,1937, there were 4,753 widows’ and 
7,491 invalidity pensions in force, representing yearly 
payments of £464,879 and £478,165 respectively. Other 
forms of pension (including war pensions) have been 
authorised from time to time, and on March 31, 1937, the 
total annual value of all pensions was £5,930,421. 

The Pensions Amendment Act 1936 made substantial in¬ 
creases in the rates of pensions and also enabled many people 
to qualify by permitting pensioners to own assets within 
increased limits. A person owning the following property 
may now, if otherwise qualified, receive a full pension: 

(1) Land to any value. If, however, the land produces a net 
income, this will be taken into account, as shown below. Land 
used for a pensioner’s residence is deemed to be non-productive 
of income. 

(2) Mortgages to any value, if secured on land. The income, 
however, must be taken into account. 

(3) Furniture and personal effects, whatever their value. 

(4) Any other property up to a total of £500. 

All pensions are reducible by £1 for every complete 
£1 of income over £52 per annum; and by £1 for every 
complete £10 of the net capital value of accumulated pro¬ 
perty. The classes of property mentioned above are 
deemed not to be accumulated property. The effect of 
these exemptions and of the increases in the rates of pensions 
was to bring the pensions bill of the Dominion for the 
year ending March 31, 1938, to £7,495,000. 

The prospective social security bill for the year 1939-40 
will be as follows : 

Pensions as at March 31, 1938 . . . 7,49^,000 

Sustenance payments to unemployed workers . 1,500,000 

Increased pensions and health service . . 8,800,000 

Sundry minor increases in pension rates . 5 5,000 


Grand total £17,850,000 * 


* The total revenue of the Dominion for the year ending March 
3 1 , *93®, was £36,059,000, and expenditure was £35,249,000. 
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Hie scale of pensions now proposed is: 

Extra cost in 
first year. 


1. Old-age: 30s. a week to every person i 
attaining the age of sixty years (limit of other 
income without reduction of pension, £1 a 

week) *.2,300,000 

2. Widows and deserted wives : 23s. a week 
for each widow or deserted wife, and 10s. a 
week for each child under the age of sixteen 

years.■ . . 580,000 

3. Orphans : 15 s. a week for orphans under 

the age of sixteen years.50,000 

4. Family allowance: 4s. a week for third 
and subsequent children under the age of six¬ 
teen years. (Total income not to exceed £5 a 

week plus the pension)..... 600,000 

5. Invalidity: 30s. a week for persons per¬ 
manently unfit for employment . . . 300,000 

6. Sickness and disability : (a new provision 

for people during periods of temporary dis¬ 
ability) .1,500,000 

Total additional cost for the first year . £5,350,000 


This additional cost, plus the cost of the health service, 
£3,000,000, and an extra cost of £450,000 for administrative 
expenses, makes a total additional expenditure of £8,800,000 
in the first year of the scheme. A small increase in the 
rate of sustenance for unemployed workers has also been 

* In a supplementary statement on June 25 Mr. Savage said that 
under the original scheme the lower-paid contributors to existing 
superannuation schemes would have been required to pay the social 
security contribution, but owing to income limitations would not 
have received full superannuadon benefits. Accordirr.'y they had 
decided to increase the allowable income a sliding scaic mi that 
in such cases an annual income, including state superannuadon, of 
£312 would be allowed. Mr. Savage also intimated that in certain 
other cases there would be a graduation of benefits above the original 
£208 per annum limit. The extra annual cost of the proposed ex¬ 
tension has not been stated officially, but the New Zealand Herald has 
estimated it at £4,5 80,000, making the total pensions bill £22,430,000 
per annum. 
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provided for, but it is estimated that the present annual 
cost (£1,500,000) will not be exceeded. 

Mr. Savage announced that the whole cost would be 
met from three sources: the levy of £1 a year on all 
males over the age of twenty years, one shilling in the £ 
on all wages and income,* and a contribution from the 
Consolidated Fund. According to the figures prepared 
by Mr. Maddex, the Consolidated Fund will have to make 
a contribution of £9,850,000 during the first year, instead 
of £7,495,000 as at present. In his evidence before the 
select committee Mr. Maddex made the following state¬ 
ment in reference to the future cost of old-age pensions 
alone: 

With the continued growth in numbers of the aged population, 
as well as the allowance for an increasing in receipt 

of pension for some years, the cost of «./.■■ .. 'V' a''«p**. ■ 

ances is estimated to increase from £6,200,000 in 1959-40 to 
£9,900,000 in 1949-50 and to £14,100,000 in 1979-80. 

The Prime Minister pressed Mr. Maddex to say that it 
was reasonable to assume that New Zealand in ten years’ 
time would be just as well off from the point of goods and 
services as it is to-day; in other words, that the production 
of goods and services is likely to increase just as rapidly 
as the cost of the Government’s proposals. Mr. Maddex 
replied, however, that that depended not only on the amount 
of production, but also on the prices of our products and 
our ability to market them. 

Mr. Nash, the Minister of Finance, took a different line 
by suggesting that New Zealand could look forward to 

* The levy of £i per annum and a tax of 8d in the £ on wages and 
income are payable at present, and form the Employment Promotion 
Fund. The income of the fund for the year ending March 31, 1938, 
was jCM 9 8 >J4 6 > of which £1,397,452 was spent in paying sustenance 
to unemployed. The balance, less administrative expenses and a 
balance of £433,890 carried forward, was used for works undertaken 
to promote employment. Any money required for works to promote 
employment in the future will have to be provided out of general 
revenue or from loan moneys. 
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the Mate rate of progress during the next forty years as 
during the last forty years. Mr. Maddex replied: 

I feel that forty years ago New Zealand was in such a rudimen¬ 
tary state of development that the needs were entirely different. 
It would be exceedingly difficult to draw an analogy from those 
years which would be really reliable as a guide. 

The Prime Minister took up a similar strain to that of 
Mr. Nash in a public address delivered in Wellington on 
April 21. 

The newspapers (he said) have seized upon actuarial calcula¬ 
tions of the probable cost in ten and forty years, but they are 
very silent about the inevitable increases in production that will 
f.i'rc place durirr; the same period. The experience of the past 
i- r.oi !> value in this respect. In 1900 the value of 

production was £34,000,000; in 1937 the value of production 
was £136,000,000—an increase in value of 300 per cent. 

Thus it seems that the Government intends to commit the 
country to a heavy annual expenditure, increasing year by 
year, believing that with the development of our secondary 
industries the value of production and the national income 
will increase as they have during the last forty years. 
During those years, however, there were periods of serious 
recession. 

The determination of the Government to proceed with 
the scheme was made clear by Mr. Savage in the same 
address. 

Labour’s policy (he said) of increasing social services at a cost 
well within the capacity of a rich country to pay without undue 
strain at all has raised the ire of the Nationalists. But you may 
accept my assurance that, notwithstanding the bleatings of the 
daily press and the selfish cry of big interests, the social security 
plan of the Government will be made the law of the land during 
the next session of Parliament. 

Although the Government intends to pass the necessary 
legislation during the present Parliament, it will not come 
into operation until April 1,1939. Thus will social security, 
as interpreted by the Labour Government, be one of the 
main issues at the general election to be held towards the 
end of the present year. 
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II. The Guaranteed Price 


T HE object of the guaranteed price for dairy produce 
was to stabilise prices, and this was to be achieved by 
fixing an f.o.b. price for butter and cheese at the commence¬ 
ment of each season. The ownership of the produce 
passes to the Government as soon as it is placed on board 
ship for export, and the producers are then paid. 

The first year’s operations resulted in a deficit of £272,000, 
which stood as a debit balance in the Dairy Industry Account 
at the Reserve Bank. The question arose, how this loss 
was to be met. Mr. Nash spoke of balancing possible 
surpluses against possible deficits. The Minister of Agri¬ 
culture subsequently stated that the guaranteed price scheme 
differed hardly at all from a price equalisation scheme. 
Later Mr. Nash stated to a meeting of farmers at Stratford 
that “ future surpluses will be used as a reserve for lean 
years ’. In a speech on May 16 he said that the deficit har| 
been transferred to a special account and would not r emain 
a charge against the Dairy Industry Account, but he did 
not explain how it would be liquidated. 

The Prime Minister, in opening the inter-provincial 
conference of the Farmers’ Union at Wellington on May 
24, made' reference to a surplus of £500,000 in the Dairy 
Industry Account and the probability of a much greater 
surplus before the present season ends.* He then said: 

A plan for making that surplus available to the dairy 
farmer is now being worked out. ... It means that you 
have a minimum price of 112s. (per cwt) and you are also 
going to get everything above the minimum you can get 
in the open market.” 

The New Zealand Herald (Opposition) made the follow¬ 
ing comment: 


At the very outset Mr. Nash 
serve a large surplus to be <-:i 

* ’The present is the second si 
price has operated 
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future—to cushion a stomp. Mr. Savage has demolished this 
provident scheme. Nothing will be kept in hand. Politics have 
triumphed over economics and expediency over principle. This 
result was anticipated and now it is an established fast. 

Mr. Nash announced on June zz that the net surplus for 
the current year's operations would be approximately 
£918,000, which is to be applied in making a further pay¬ 
ment of |d per lb of butter-fat to producers. This will 
absorb £81 j,000, leaving a credit of £113,000 in the Dairy 
Industry Account. 

The dairy farmer organisations have pressed the Govern¬ 
ment to delegate the fixing of the guaranteed price to an 
independent tribunal presided over by a judge of the 
Supreme Court. It seemed unlikely that the Government 
would accept such a plan, as it would be tantamount to 
giving the tribunal power ** to draw blank cheques on the 
Government should its anticipations be upset by markets 
Mr. Savage, however, stated at the Farmers’ Union con¬ 
ference that the Government was willing, if the farmers 
so desired, to set up a tribunal comprising a Supreme Court 
judge as president, a representative of the Government and 
a representative of the dairy industry, charged with the 
duty of fixing the guaranteed price. This offer was 
accepted by the conference, but the national dairy conference 
passed a resolution on June 23 that the tribunal should 
merely make recommendations to the Government, leaving 
the latter the responsibility of actually fixing the price. 
On the following day Mr. Savage announced that in view 
of this decision the Government did not intend to proceed 
further with the proposal. 


III. National Defence 


O N May 16 the Minister of Finance, in a policy state¬ 
ment, referred to the amount the Government was 
spending on defence,* and said : “ If the Old Country is 
* The sum of £1,750,000 was included in the estimates for 1937-38. 
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_ 5 we are too. Wc hate all this war propaganda, 

jut if an attack is made on Great Britain then we will assist 
her to the fullest extent possible ”. On the following day 
the Minister of Defence gave a full review of the Govern¬ 
ment’s policy towards the defence forces of the Dominion. 
It may be appropriate first to refer briefly to the Dominion’s 
former scheme of defence. 

The Defence Act of 1909 introduced compulsory military 
training. Within two months of the declaration of war 
in 1914 we had despatched a force to capture Western 
Samoa and an expeditionary force comprising complete 
brigades of artillery, mounted rifles and infantry. The 
expeditionary force eventually comprised a complete in¬ 
fantry division plus a brigade of mounted rifles, and was 
maintained at this strength from 1916 onwards. There is 
no consensus of opinion in high military circles, however, 
that compulsory training produces the best results, and the 
Government has declared unequivocally against it. In¬ 
deed, its abolition was a plank of the Labour party’s platform 
for many years. It was actually abandoned in 1931, when 
the United party, as a minority Government, remained in 
office with the support of the Labour party. 

Before the war, an annual contribution towards the up¬ 
keep of the navy was made to the British Government, but 
after the war the Dominion undertook the complete cost 
of maintaining two “ D ” class cruisers in New Zealand. 

The Minister of Defence, in his statement of May 17, 
pointed out that the Government had set up a naval board, 
an air board and an army board for the control and ad¬ 
ministration of the three services. He then proceeded to 
review the progress made and to outline the policy of the 
Government in respect of the future development of the 
forces. 

The naval forces have been strengthened by the replace¬ 
ment of the “ D ” class cruisers by cruisers of the Leander 
class. All essential services for the maintenance of the 
sea-going squadron have been inaugurated, and most of 
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than will shortly be completed, namely, the naval dock¬ 
yard, naval armament depot, oil fuel storage, and adequate 
accommodation for naval stores. The object of the policy 
is the maintenance of the sea-going squadron as a mobile 
and efficient unit based on New Zealand. 

The Government has established an air force as a separate 
service of the Crown, organised so that it can take its ap¬ 
propriate place alongside the other two services in the 
defence of New Zealand. It has approved of the formation 
of two new operational stations and the establishment of a 
repair base and stores depot. It has established a flying 
training school for pilots of the Royal New Zealand Air 
Force. It has ordered five twin-engined Airspeed Oxford 
aeroplanes for training of personnel and thirty Vickers 
Wellington aircraft for the operational squadrons at a cost 
of £750,000, together with ammunition and spares. It has 
further established four squadrons of territorial air force. 
The organisation has been facilitated by the provision of 
twenty-nine Baffin aircraft from the British Air Ministry’s 
reserves. Their purpose is to overtake and attack enemy 
ships. Finally, the Government has established a scheme 
for a civil reserve of pilots, under which 100 pilots for the 
reserve are trained annually and given two refresher courses 
for the two succeeding years. 

As far as the land forces are concerned, the Government 
has spent £15,000 this year on army-type vehicles, which 
form a transport pool in each district. The district pool 
is augmented by hiring commercial and other vehicles for 
annual and week-end camps. Motor-cycle platoons with 
Lewis guns have been formed on the scale of one to each 
battalion, and now number some 300 enthusiastic members. 
Considerable amounts are being spent in providing 
armoured mac hin e-gun carriers, Bren light machine-guns, 
new pattern mortars, more wireless sets, additional anti¬ 
aircraft and coast defence equipment. The cost of un¬ 
delivered stores ordered from Great Britain and Australia 
by this Government and its predecessor amounts to some 
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£250,000. The Government his established district schools 
for the whole field of territorial training. To date, 345 
officers and 2,195 n.c.o.s have undergone six-day courses. 
It has also established a special reserve for coast defence and 
anti-aircraft services. Men are enlisted for three months’ 
tr ainin g and are then posted to the special reserve. So 
far, 224 men have undergone this course of training and 
a further 200 have recently enlisted. 

The Minister stated that the establishment Of the land 
forces has been placed “ on a brigade basis as far as the 
field force is concerned, and certain units are ear-marked 
as fortress troops for coastal defence at the main ports ”. 
In conclusion he said : 

The present strength of our territorial force is 7,400, of whom 
only 41 per cent, have attended camp this year. That is not a 
satisfactory attendance, and the Government is anxious to bring 
about a marked improvement. Another 1,600 men are re¬ 
quired to bring the peace establishment up to its full strength of 
9,000 all ranks, and every effort will continue to be made to 
obtain them.... It is not so much a question of numbers as 
of obtaining men of the right type.... I think I have shown 
that the Government for its part is prepared to spare neither 
effort nor expense to establish a live and efficient force. Its 
attention will continue to be directed towards this object and I 
would welcome the assistance and co-operation of all sections 
of the community to bring the territorial force up to its full 
strength and the highest state of efficiency. 

The announcement of the Minister of Defence was 
followed by an unprecedented action on the part of four 
colonels on the active list of the territorial force, who 
issued a public manifesto declaring that the proposed 
scheme relating to the land forces was insufficient for the 
defence of New Zealand. 

The press and various organisations have now taken up 
the question of national defence, with the result that public 
interest has been aroused. The General Officer Command¬ 
ing was able to announce on June 10 that “ there has been 
a marked improvement in voluntary recruiting for the 
territorial force ”. 
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TV, The Coming Election 

B EFORE another issue of The Round Table appears, a 
general election will almost certainly have taken, place 
in New Zealand in November. 

The organisation of the National party has been pushed 
ahead with energy. The Labour party has always been well 
organised. The official candidates have been selected and 
announced for nearly all the constituencies. The present 
indication is that there will be a straight fight between a 
candidate from each party in each electorate, and the broad 
general issue will be for or against a farther advance to¬ 
wards socialism. 

There is in New Zealand a large floating vote, which is 
capable of swinging any general election. The majorities 
gained by the Coates Government in 1925 and the Coalition 
Government in 1932 were as great as the Labour majority 
of 1935. The “floating voters” and the small farmers 
condemned the deflationary policy of the Coalition Govern¬ 
ment and had no confidence in the newly formed Democrat 
party, so both voted solidly for Labour. Although the 
local body elections are not fought on party lines, the defeat 
of nominees of the Labour party in many parts of the 
Dominion in the May elections may indicate a swing 
away from Labour. 

The forthcoming election is regarded as one of the most 
important in the history of the Dominion. The stage has 
been set for state socialism, and the electors are being asked 
by the Government to give it a mandate to proceed with 
the drama. 

New Zealand, 

June 1938. 
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THE CRISIS AND THE FUTURE 


W HEN Er the Pamphylian, in the Platonic myth, 
came back to life after his soul had sojourned for 
twelve days in the other world, “ in what manner or by what 
means he returned to the body he could not say; only, in 
the morning, awaking suddenly he found himself lying 
on the pyre Like Er, the peoples of Europe and of the 
Commonwealth have been plucked back from the edge of 
calamity, and they too have brought with them the memory 
of a dream in which good and evil, hope and despair are 
mingled. Their first and dominant emotion has been one 
of profound relief at the escape from war. The great war 
is still fresh in the minds of millions, and the campaigns 
in China and in Spain have reinforced the feeling of all 
sensitive humanity that modern weapons, and above all 
the aeroplane, have stripped war of everything but its 
brutality, its suffering and its futility. The sense of relief 
remains, but time and reflection have brought the realisation 
that the world on which we have opened our eyes is 
strangely, and in some respects ominously, different from 
that which we have known for twenty years. For not only 
has Czechoslovakia been reduced to impotence, but Poland 
and Hungary have been drawn into the German orbit, the 
French Alliances in the East have been broken or rendered 
ineffective, the Little Entente is moribund. The Third 
Reich has established itself as incomparably the strongest 
military power on the Continent, and there are none to-day 
who can prevent it from exercising political and economic 
dominion over all Europe from the Rhine to the Russian 
frontier. It is clear that if the Germany of the Hohen- 
zollerns had been given in 1914 the certainty of attaining 
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in central Europe a hegemony far less complete and 
irresistible than that now within the teach of their successors, 
there would have been no war. 

No one need feel surprise that the sober contemplation 
of these changes should have brought to the surface both in 
the British Commonwealth and in France doubts and 
anxieties that had been suppressed during the crisis by most 
of those who felt them. The questions are being asked— 
and that they are being asked widely and insistently is in 
itself in free communities such as ours a reassurance and a 
symptom of health—whether changes so far-reaching were 
inevitable, whether our own part in bringing them about 
was beyond reproach and what obligations devolve upon 
us all as citizens and upon our Government if we are to 
save ourselves from the fate of Czechoslovakia and to hold 
aloft the torch of freedom in the world. It is the purpose 
of this article to suggest an answer to such questions as 
these and so to resume and supplement the other articles 
on the crisis which appear elsewhere in this number. 


I T was a commonplace of Nazi propaganda to speak of 
Czechoslovakia as of some monstrous birth— 

“ A freckled whelp, hag-born—not honoured with 
A human shape'’. 

Yet it may be safely asserted that the errors made at Versailles 
in the fixing of its frontiers were not the most significant of 
the ultimate causes of its dismemberment. The nationalities 
incorporated in the new State had all been fellow-subjects 
of Austria-Hungary; none of them had ever owed allegiance 
to any German prince but a Hapsburg since the mediaeval 
Empire. No boundary could have been drawn which would 
not have left minorities on one side of the line or the other, 
and no boundary could have been defended if the bastion of 
Bohemia, which throughout historic times has been the 
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military key to the command of the Danubian plain, had 
been transferred to Germany. 

But if the State created at Versailles were to survive in its 
original form, die first condition was that it should succeed 
in converting the atmosphere of open or latent hostility 
in which its mixed populations had for centuries lived side 
by side into one of mutual tolerance and from tolerance into 
harmony. The Czechs gave to their fellow-citizens an 
efficient and progressive administration, wise laws, freedom 
of speech, of the press and of political activity, such as they 
had never known, but they failed in the supreme task of 
welding many nationalities into one nation. Their regime, 
as Lord Runciman discovered, could rarely be called 
oppressive and was never terroristic; but it was lacking 
in generosity and in imagination. They had promised to 
build up a second Switzerland, but the measure of their 
failure is that only at the eleventh hour were they willing 
to concede what in Switzerland—or in South Africa—would 
be recognisable as equality of language rights. The iron 
of their own subjection had entered their souls. 

To their sins of omission at home were added fatal 
miscalculations abroad. They received with a cold re¬ 
pugnance every proposal for strengthening their economic. 
ties with their neighbours. They prevented the restoration 
of the Hapsburgs when they should have welcomed it as the 
only alternative to the Anschluss. Relying to the end upon 
their alliances with France and Russia to defend them against 
the full force of Nazi aggression, they neglected until too 
late to make any serious attempt to conciliate their minori¬ 
ties. Yet even before the Anschluss it was notorious that a 
new Tiberius had destroyed the morale and the material 
efficiency of the Russian army. It was notorious too, 
notwithstanding repeated official assurances on the subject, 
that in France the politicians and the man in the street were 
alike openly questioning the feasibility of honouring 
French obligations to Czechoslovakia since the fortification 
of the Rhineland by Germany. In the light of these 
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facts it is not enough to say, as many of her apologists in this 
country have said, that Czechoslovakia was destroyed 
because she trusted her friends. Nations are not preserved 
in the long run unless alliances and friendships are re¬ 
inforced by wisdom and prudence in the judgments of 
their rulers; and in a world where a Napoleon or a Hitler 
stalks abroad a miscalculation may spell ruin. The Czechs 
have shown courage and dignity in adversity, but something 
more than courage and dignity was needed to ward it off. 

The future historian of this period will probably decide 
that once the Anschluss had been achieved, the state of 
Europe being what it was, the fate of Czechoslovakia was 
sealed. Herr Hitler held too many cards. Since the whole 
world knew it, he cannot have been unmindful of the 
pernicious anasmia which had assailed the politics and the 
economic life of France. Since the whole world knew it, 
he cannot have remained ignorant of our own halting 
efforts to build up our defences against air attack. He had 
the further unusual and inestimable advantage of being 
able to demand, in the name of self-determination for the 
Sudeten Germans, what he needed to help him establish 
the future invincibility of the Reich. He well knew that 
neither France nor ourselves would lightly enter the lists 
in opposition to a cause that could be represented as 
identical with a principal declared object of the Allied 
Powers in the last war. These advantages were palpable, 
and to exploit them the familiar weapons of National 
Socialist aggression were only waiting to be unsheathed. 
Intimidation in Sudetenland, bad faith on the part of his 
chosen negotiators there, vituperative and lying propaganda 
in the press and on the wireless—nothing was spared. In 
the last analysis, the crisis came and Czechoslovakia was 
sacrificed because Herr Hitler had weighed in the balance 
the armed strength of the democracies and their willingness 
to stand punishment against that of Germany, and had 
found the democracies wanting. Whether he was right is 
now irrelevant, for we accepted his valuation. 

4 
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II 

W HAT of our own part in these events ? Everything 
else has been obscured by the intensity of the 
personal effort made by Mr. Chamberlain to preserve 
peace. No serious critic of the Prime Minister—and he 
has many critics in all parties and in all walks of life—has 
contested the sincerity of his motives. Believing that 
Europe was rushing headlong into war, he devoted all the 
courage, pertinacity, energy and resource at his command 
to averting what he was convinced would be general 
disaster. In that aim he succeeded and thereby saved 
Czechoslovakia from fire and sword. Yet .the Munich 
agreement, the negotiations that preceded it, and above all 
the execution of its provisions, have left a widespread 
sense of discomfort, and the origin of that discomfort is the 
consciousness that neither reason nor moderation nor 
justice has prevailed at any point against a direct and brutal 
threat of force. Though in form a - settlement by consent 
between the four signatories, the Munich agreement did 
no more than set the seal of legality to the most extreme 
demands of the German Chancellor. Possession is still 
nine-tenths of the law, and it was implicit in the Munich 
agreement that when once the German army had set foot 
in Czechoslovakia and the danger of Franco-British inter¬ 
vention had been removed, no commission of ambassadors, 
no corps of observers or any other “ safeguard ” could 
prevent the Reich from fixing its own future frontier with 
Czechoslovakia; It is not an exaggeration to say that the 
ethnical line has been followed only when Germany could 
see no military or economic advantage to herself in de¬ 
parting from it. To call this “self-determination” or 
“ repairing the blunders of Versailles ” seems to the ordin¬ 
ary man a mockery. 

What, then, were the considerations that led the Prime 
Minister and M. Daladier to accept at Munich the substance 
of what had been rejected at Godesberg ? Condemnation 
of the contents and the spirit of the Godesberg 
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memorandum had been immediate and unqualified not only 
in France and Great Britain, but throughout the world. 
In France, indeed, the pressure of public opinion had 
forced resistance upon a Government which previously 
had seemed resolved on nothing but to be irresolute. 
From this atmosphere of determination at home the two 
Prime Ministers went to Munich to “ try what reason and 
good will and discussion would do ”, and hopeful that 
within a week they might reach agreement. Why within 
twelve hours of their arrival did they accept the unaccept¬ 
able, without even the formality of consultation with the 
Government in Prague ? In the absence of any but the 
most fragmentary account of the Munich negotiations, 
there can be no certain answer to this question. But is 
any answer intelligible except that the two Governments, 
being already committed to the transfer of the Sudeten- 
land, preferred to acquiesce in terms that they knew to be 
unjust, that they knew must enthrone dictation instead of 
reason as the governing principle of treaty revision, rather 
than to expose their peoples to the risks and perils of a 
German attack from the air ? The decision not to fight 
when doubtful of its ability to fight and win is in itself 
one for which no Government could fairly be criticised; 
and in this instance it is one that all the evidence since 
accumulated, both here and in France, of confusion and 
unpreparedness over the whole field of anti-aircraft defence 
would seem to render not merely intelligible, but im¬ 
perative. In the Parliamentary debates that followed 
Munich both Governments elected to defend the agree¬ 
ment on the ground that it was essentially different from the 
Godesberg memorandum and that it embodied substantial 
concessions by Herr Hitler to reason. The ultimate test 
of any agreement is how it has worked out and not what was 
said in its favour; but no one need be unduly critical if 
Ministers either here or in France prefer a reputation for 
naivety in negotiation to that which they have earned by 
administrative incapacity. 

6 
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It is unfortunate that public attention has been con¬ 
centrated primarily on the crowded days and nights, on the 
hurrying, and scurrying of the brief period between the 
Nuremberg speech and the Munich meeting. Unfortunate, 
because the last scenes must be put in their pfcoper per¬ 
spective and seen against the background of the earlier acts 
if we arc to extract from the drama those lessons for our 
future guidance with which it is richly endowed. The 
first lesson is that, by comparison with the standards of a 
totalitarian Power, we have played at rearmament. It is 
true that over a long period our defences were neglected 
and, if we wish to make a party point, that Labour was in 
power during an important part of that period. It is true 
also that the queer Baldwinian superstition that a democracy 
must be led from the ranks wasted two critical years. But 
what has mattered most is that even since 1935 we have 
failed to employ the immense resources of this country in 
the rehabilitation of our defensive armaments. We have 
not realised that speed was everything; we have rearmed 
almost reluctantly and as though we were half persuaded 
that in some way or other we should be spared the necessity 
of completing our programme. The delusion of collective 
security has sapped our resolution long after it had been 
discarded by our intellect. It is to the state of our arma¬ 
ments, and to our failure to give to the world any sign that 
as a nation we recognise the obligation of personal service 
even in defence of our homes, that we owe the progressive 
deterioration of our diplomatic influence in the world and 
the humiliations that have been put upon us. 

The second lesson is that a foreign policy which is 
unstable, the subject of unending controversy at home, and 
therefore a succession of compromises, is the most dangerous 
of all policies. We have broken no engagement to Czecho¬ 
slovakia, because we have had none since the Covenant 
was allowed by tacit consent to slip into oblivion. But in 
April, and again as late as September, we declared our 
interest in the problem of Czechoslovakia in terms which 
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were incapable of any rational explanation unless tbe 
Government had decided that in certain circumstances the 
fate of that country would become a casus belli. It is 
improbable that the British Government looked on that 
declaration as a compromise. Yet it was made as a result 
of pressure from those rival sections of British opinion 
which were clamouring the one for a guarantee, the other 
for disavowal. In the light of what followed, we should 
have better served the interests of Czechoslovakia if we had 
told both Dr. Benes and the French Government frankly 
and privately in April that we were in no position to fight. 

Finally, we are bound to ask ourselves why Mr. Chamber- 
lain was left in the end to make bricks without straw. Can 
there be any other explanation than that neither the French 
Government nor our own apprehended, until it was too 
late, the determination with which Herr Hitler moves to 
attain his purpose or how remote that purpose is from any 
concept of justice or international morality ? 

Ill 

T HE. British people are to-day facing with mingled 
emotions a future, which they know to be difficult 
and even dangerous. Profoundly thankful for the respite 
that the Prime Minister has won, shocked by the inadequacy 
of our defences, and convinced that new methods and new 
men must be found, longing for appeasement and yet 
sceptical as to the policy, eager to serve but uncertain how 
to do it, the nation is asking for a lead without knowing 
from where a lead is to come. It is dissatisfied with the 
National Government, finding the epithet misleading and 
the personnel as a whole unimpressive. Yet the nation is as 
far removed as ever from a belief in the nostrums of 
Socialism or in the policy with which the Opposition until 
recently has been identified, the policy of pugnacity from 
weakness. Whatever were the result of a general election 
now or in the near future, the one certain prognostication 
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is that the new Parliament would be chosen with no glow 
of conviction on any policy that has yet been disclosed to 
the country. 

An important contributor to this general malaise is the 
fact that for some years past, in defiance of a long and 
invaluable tradition, foreign policy has been almost the 
only subject of political controversy. When a Government 
predominantly conservative nationalises private property 
and embarks upon the reorganisation of industries such as 
mining and agriculture, when the principle of social 
reform is universally accepted and only the tempo is in 
dispute, men turn to other fields in which they can enter 
the lists for their ideals. In the welter of political and 
economic problems created by the war and the rise of the 
totalitarian States, foreign affairs became perhaps the 
inevitable choice. Yet it would be difficult to conceive 
of a sphere in which devotion to an end without regard to 
the means could be more hazardous or one in which the 
influence of a house divided against itself would count for 
less. Even to-day, after a crisis which has ruthlessly 
exposed the folly of disunity and the complete dependence of 
foreign policy on the means available at any moment to 
support it, every party in the state and every gathering of 
citizens is thrown into controversy at the mention of 
foreign affairs, by what the disputants believe to be a 
conflict of ideals. 

Yet by a shifting of emphasis it is possible to imagine 
a policy behind which the whole nation could unite with no 
sense of being frustrated in its idealistic fervour. The 
task of statesmanship to-day must surely be not to “ save 
Spain ” or to destroy Fascism, or even primarily to seek 
peace, but to place beyond fear of attack, to strengthen, to 
renew and to revivify the achievement of the British people 
in the world. By service and suffering, by energy and 
enterprise our ancestors established freedom, justice and 
the rule of law not only in these islands, but over a large 
part of the globe. In powerful communities to-day 
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freedom is derided, justice neglected and the rule of law 
interpreted as the rule of force. In those communities we 
see again what Maitland described as the characteristic of 
political development in the earlier middle ages—•“ it is 
unanimity that is wanted; it is unanimity that is chronicled; 
it is unanimity that is after a sort obtained. A shout is the 
test.” There is only one effective answer to these revivals 
of a primitive political philosophy, and that is to place 
beyond question the virility and the perennial power of those 
principles in the faith of which we have been reared. 

It is easy to write these words, but let no one imagine 
that to give them reality is a trivial or painless process. 
Material rearmament calls for the urgent application of new 
methods, for the refusal to tolerate departmental obstruction, 
for the transfer of responsibility for what are problems of 
engineering production from soldiers and civil servants to 
those who understand them. It means an end of excuses 
for inaction such as the fear of losing our export trade— 
as though exports were something that we could drag 
unscathed from the wreck even of our national existence. 
Moral rearmament demands a clear lead on the obligation 
of all citizens to personal service in some capacity and an 
organisation capable of creating confidence that such service 
will be promptly and wisely used. Above all, if the financi al 
burdens inseparable from the effective defence of our ideals 
are to be met, it can only be through the infusion of new life 
and vigour into the trade and industry of this country and of 
its colonial empire. New life does not mean new subsidies, 
but the regeneration of industry from within, with the co¬ 
operation of capital and labour and such indirect encourage¬ 
ment as Governments can give. Organisation such as that 
existing in Germany and described elsewhere in this issue * is 
beyond our capacity and repugnant to our instincts, but we 
have in the relationship between employers and employed 
now freely established and maintained by consent over a 
wide field of industry an unrivalled foundation on which 
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Sadi a policy is not an alternative to a policy of appease* 
meat, ■whatever meaning -we may give to that term. It is 
indispensable to the survival of the nation in health and 
vigour. Without it we cannot hope to pursue appeasement 
or any other active foreign policy except with the certainty 
of humiliation. We are a peace-loving people, we like to 
settle our differences by reason and compromise, and we 
find it easy to forget that strength, moral and material, is a 
condition of all successful negotiation. We are conscious 
of no bitterness against the people of Germany, but of many 
affinities with them. We recognise freely that there was 
much in the Treaty of Versailles and in its application for 
which we must bear a part, if not the chief part, of the 
responsibility, that was neither wise nor just to Germany, 
and we suspect that this sense of injustice was a sentiment 
to which the National Socialist movement found it easy 
to appeal with effect. When, therefore, we see that 
Mr. Chamberlain by his visits to Germany was able to 
break down, if only temporarily, the barriers of ignorance 
and prejudice erected round its citizens by a paternal 
Government, when we learn that he obtained the signature 
of Herr Hitler to a joint declaration of a peaceful character, 
above all when we read the letters which all of us who have 
friendships in Germany receive, the old dreams are revived 
of a world in which the Anglo-Saxon and the German 
peoples confront the great tasks of civilisation together. 
It is an alluring prospect for which many Englishmen 
to-day are prepared to run great risks. 

The Round Table is convinced, not indeed that the 
prospect is a mirage, but that our hopes will betray us if we 
pursue it before we have convinced, not only the German 
people, but their rulers, of our will and our ability to defend 
the Commonwealth and the political ideas by which it 
lives. No liking or friendship for the German people 
ought to blind us to the fact that the Government of 
Germany is a despotism, and a despotism that professes 
and practises an aggressive philosophy poles asunder 
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from our own. In the National Socialist party there are 
many opinions, but throughout its history on every matter 
of importance, whether it is the treatment of Jews, the 
quarrel with the Churches or the successive challenges to the 
European order created at Versailles, it is the more extreme 
view that has prevailed. In the last six months we have 
seen the absorption of Austria and the attack on Czecho¬ 
slovakia, each following on public and categorical assurances 
that nothing of the kind was contemplated. This, surely, 
is no moment for negotiating from weakness or for con¬ 
cessions, under whatever pretence of justice, in the colonial 
or any other sphere, that may comport grave risks to the 
security of the Commonwealth. The only sure road to 
peace is to compel the respect of the rulers of Germany by 
proving that we are a strong, determined and regenerate 
nation. Whether peace will be followed by full friendship 
and unreserved collaboration must depend not on us but on 
the German people. They do not need to learn from 
Socrates the first part of the whole duty of the citizen—“ He 
must do what his city and his country order him ”; but 
can they fulfil the second—“ or he must change their view 
of what is just ” ? 
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I. The European Chess-Board 

B Y re-occupying and re-fortifying the Rhineland, Herr 
Hitler created a strategic barrier between France 
and her central and eastern European allies. The direct 
consequence of that re-occupation and of the breach 
between Italy and the western Powers was the German 
conquest of Austria: and that in its turn reduced Czecho¬ 
slovakia to a hopeless strategic position. Although the 
Czech defences along and behind their mountainous, 
forest-clad German frontier were very powerful—so 
much so that in all likelihood they could have withstood 
direct German assault for two or three months, if not more 
—the Anschluss converted the whole western half of Czecho¬ 
slovakia into one large salient. It also exposed to attack 
the region opposite Vienna where the terrain is favourable 
to an invader, being without natural defences and 
unprovided with adequate artificial fortifications. On the 
internal fringe of this terrain is the important industrial town 
of Brno, the main railway junction between eastern and 
western Czechoslovakia * A double German offensive, 
with Brno as its objective in the south and Olomouc in 
the north, would have threatened to cut Czechoslovakia 
in half by a huge pincer-movement and to have isolated 
Bohemia and Moravia. After the Anschluss Czecho¬ 
slovakia could hardly have withstood a German assault for 
more than two or three weeks. To be effective, therefore, 
intervention by the western Powers would have to be very 
rapid. But the growing strength of Germany’s western 
defences was diminishing the possibility of swift inter¬ 
vention. It thus became more and more doubtful whether 
* See maps below, pp. 224-215. 
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the Czechoslovak forces could be saved from destruction, 
although it was conceivable that Czechoslovakia might be 
restored—as Serbia was in the great war—to her old 
frontiers, and even more, after the defeat of Germany. 

The fhsion between the German and Austrian armies 
and the changes in Germany’s strategic frontier resulting 
from the Anschluss led to a regrouping of German army 
corps. Movements of German troops near the Czecho¬ 
slovak border went on in April and May. Germany had 
long been preparing fortifications of a formidable offensive 
character along her pr t-Anschluss frontier with Czecho¬ 
slovakia. After the Anschluss these fortifications were ex¬ 
tended as far as the Hungarian frontier. That Germany 
was, if not actually planning a campaign, at least putting 
herself in a position to invade Czechoslovakia, was evident 
even in the autumn of 1937, though it was clear that the 
Anschluss would have to come first; for the Anschluss was 
both an end in itself and a means to further expansion 
in central Europe and the Danubian area. 

On March 24 the British Prime Minister in Parliament 
reviewed “the new situation”. While refusing to give 
any prior guarantees, he uttered the warning, that if a 
German-Czech war broke out, “ it would be quite impossi¬ 
ble to say where it would end and what Governments 
might be involved”. What did the British declaration 
mean to Germany ? It meant that she could not, in the 
event of a war with France, resulting from a war with 
Czechoslovakia, count on British neutrality. Mr. Chamber¬ 
lain’s words, for all their studied moderation, revealed the' 
reality of the gathering European crisis. 

In May the movements of troops and the menacing 
attitude of the German press and wireless seemed to show 
that the German-Czech crisis might be taking a warlike 
turn. The Czechs found it necessary to mobilise and the 
British Government, well aware that war between Germany 
and Czechoslovakia might mean war between Germany 
and France, and that a Franco-German war could not leave 
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Great Bri tain indifferent, made ce rtain representations in 
Berlin during the famous week-end of May 21. The 
British Government never asserted (as some newspapers 
did) that Germany had mobilised or that she was about to 
attack Czechoslovakia. Indeed, it is fairly certain that she 
did not mean to attack during that period. But when 
the crisis seemed to abate soon after the British move, 
there was a widespread belief that Herr Hitler, having been 
“ warned ”, had “ climbed down The Czechs demobi¬ 
lised and it seemed that war had been averted. 

The truth was that, instead of climbing down, Herr 
Hitler intensified his military preparations—especially in 
the Rhineland—precisely because he had been made aware 
that he might have to reckon with Great Britain as well as 
with France. Despite the emphatic warnings received 
from that realistic observer, M. Frangois-Poncet, the French 
Ambassador in Berlin, a limited optimism began to prevail 
in London and Paris. In Prague there was a tendency to 
believe that the German attack would not come before the 
spring of 1939 : that it would come eventually was taken 
for granted. This view was, on the whole, shared in 
Warsaw, where central and eastern European affairs are 
always studied with great precision and insight, and some¬ 
times with exceptional foreknowledge. The Poles—of 
at least the Polish Foreign Office—had long lost all belief 
in the survival of Czechoslovakia as an independent state. 

Poland was, perhaps, the only Power who from the 
beginning faced the consequences of the re-occupation of 
the Rhineland. She was then prepared to invade Germany 
if France did so as well; but since France did not march, 
she drew the conclusion that the French system of alliances 
would break down and that the eastern European Powers 
would have to look after themselves. Consequently 
Poland endeavoured to promote the best possible relations 
between herself and Germany. It was Poland, too, who 
correctly gauged the strength of the Soviet Union. Al¬ 
though her eastern frontier is a long one and poor in natural 
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defences, she is not afraid, in a military sense, of the Union, 
despite its immensely superior resources in men and material. 
The Poles have all along held that lack of communications, 
deficiency in rolling-stock, and general mismanagement 
would mflkff it im possible for the Soviet Union to intervene 
.decisively in a general European war. Even before the 
German-Czech crisis came to a head, the Poles prepared 
for a reorganisation of the eastern European order by 
promoting a close Polish-Hungarian rapprochement with a 
view to establishing a common Polish-Hungarian frontier 
after the collapse of Czechoslovakia. 

To the Czechs, on the other hand, the situation appeared 
to be full of hope. In June and July the great Sokol 
Festival was held in Prague. The Sokols are athletic 
associations which, under the Habsburgs, were the chief 
carriers of Czech nationalism. They are affiliated to kindred 
organisations in other Slav countries and embody a certain 
pan-Slav tendency. Czech, Slovak, Yugoslav, and Rumanian 
Sokols greeted one another amid scenes of wild enthusiasm 
in the great stadium near Prague. It seemed that the 
Little Entente was more solid than had been supposed. 
Moreover, Mr. Chamberlain’s statement in May, the 
repeated assurances given by France, the efficiency with 
which the Czechoslovak mobilisation had been carried out, 
the excellence of Czech war material, and the demonstration 
of apparent solidarity among the Powers of the Little 
Entente strengthened the spirit of national resistance in 
Czechoslovakia. The Czechs were ready and they would 
not (so they believed) fight alone—this was the general- 
sentiment and it was constantly emphasised by that great 
optimist Dr. Benes. 

In August the tension between Berlin and Prague 
rapidly increased. The German press and wireless 
worked up a violent anti-Czech agitation, alleging, in 
particular, that the Sudeten Germans were being brutally 
oppressed and victimised. The Sudeten German party, 
led by Herr Henlein and clandestinely affiliated with the 
16 
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German National Socialist party, gathered strength. It 
used various forms of pressure, such as economic boycott 
and dismissals from employment, in order to eliminate 
dissidents—especially the Sudeten German Social Demo¬ 
crats led by Herr Jaksch—and to lead all Sudetep Germans 
into one centralised organisation, which was really directed 
from Berlin. 

The question whether the Sudeten Germans were badly 
treated by the Czechs is a contentious one. They were 
certainly not “ oppressed ” in the sense that the Ukrainians 
in Poland or the Jews in Germany are oppressed. Lord 
Runciman, in his letter to Mr. Chamberlain on September 
21, wrote that “Czechoslovak rule in the Sudeten areas 
for the last twenty years, though not actively oppressive 
and certainly not * terroristic ’, has been marked by tact¬ 
lessness, lack of understanding, petty intolerance and dis¬ 
crimination, to a point where the resentment of the German 
population was inevitably moving in the direction of 
revolt ”. It must, however, be added in fairness to the 
Czechs that central and eastern European standards in the 
treatment of minorities are not those of western Europe, 
and that by the former standards, Czechoslovakia was a 
land of liberty and toleration. 

The chief grievance of the Sudeten Germans was certainly 
a just one—namely, that they were not allowed their due 
share of official positions, so that the policeman, the post¬ 
master, the magistrate, and so on, in purely German¬ 
speaking areas was often a Czech with inadequate knowledge 
of German and little understanding of the German mind 
and character. As for the prospect of a “ revolt ” in the 
Sudetenland, Czechs and Sudeten Germans had lived to¬ 
gether in reasonable harmony for centuries. There was 
no question of revolt when the disabilities under which the 
Sudeten Germans lived were most severe, that is to say, 
in the years immediately following the great war, or 
indeed at any time until the rise of the Sudeten German 
party and the intervention of the Third Reich. There 
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can be no doubt at all that the grievances of the Sudeten 
Germans were enormously exaggerated, above all by Heir 
Hitler himself, so as to encourage revolt and to make 
what was not originally “ inevitable ” appear—or even 
become—inevitable. Arms and agents were dispatched 
from the Reich into the Sudetenland so as to make revolt 
not only sure but successful. The general mass of adult 
Sudeten Germans never thought in terms of revolt; 
industrial labour was definitely against it and was, to a very 
large extent, more sympathetic to the Czechoslovak 
Republic than to the Third Reich. 

II. The Mind of the German People 

I T has been said repeatedly that the German people “ do 
not want war ”. There is some truth in this statement, 
but it requires qualification. The dangers of the European 
crisis were not realised by the British public as a whole 
until towards the end of August, or even later. When were 
they realised by the German public ? 

The German political system is in itself warlike and there 
is—and has been all along—a widespread though not a 
general conviction in Germany that the system is one that 
makes war inevitable. There has been greater appre¬ 
hension at the prospect of war in Germany than in any 
other country; for even among the Czechs the advent of 
war was, perhaps, taken too much for granted to be 
regarded apprehensively. There has also been in Germany 
a widespread and ardent hope that war would come. This 
hope has had a twofold origin. A great many young 
people, especially members of the S.A. and of the Hitler 
Youth, have lived—and still live—in hopes of a war that 
would avenge the defeat of 1918 and re-establish German 
supremacy in the world. It is not Versailles but defeat 
that is the essential German grievance against the western 
Powers. This hope has to some extent been nourished by 
Herr Hitler’s book Mein Kampf, where war is glorified, for 
example, in the vivid words describing his overwhelming 
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joy at the outbreak of war in 1914.* Militancy is strong 
in die Third Reich and is combined with fanatical devotion 
to Here Hitler. To many Germans a war, no matter what 
its origin or its aims, would be a holy war. 

Large numbers of Germans, especially of the urban 
working class, have hoped for war from an entirely 
different motive ever since the National Socialist dictator¬ 
ship was established. Indeed, to many Germans, war has 
been the only hope of deliverance from that dictatorship, 
seeing that rebellion at home is impossible in peace time, 
while the defeat of the Third Reich by the western Powers 
would weaken, if not destroy, the regime, and so make 
possible the restoration of German liberties. The internal 
opposition to the dictatorship is certainly weak. The small, 
resolute remnant of the German Communist party has been 
decimated by confinement in prisons and concentration 
camps and by violent death. Many German Communists 
have also been arrested and imprisoned in Russia, while 
some have been deported to Germany. 

Various groups of Social Democrats have maintained 
skeleton organisations in Germany, but neither they, nor 
the Communists, nor the so-called “ Black Front ”, which 
is led by the Imigri and former National Socialist, Herr 
Strasser, constitute an effective opposition. For all practical 
purposes, there is no political opposition in the Third 
Reich. Generally speaking, the German industrial work¬ 
man sees and knows nothing of any underground organisa¬ 
tion, nor has he any contact with active revolutionaries, 
nor does he receive “illegal” pamphlets or attend any 
secret meetings. 

A good deal has been written about the opposition of 
the military commanders. But in fact it does not and never 
did exist. Individual officers of high rank have had their 
misgivings about Herr Hitler’s foreign policy and the 
High Command has not always shared his views, but it was 
always with him when the hour of decision arrived, and the 
* See Mtin Kampf (1935 edition), pp. 176-7. 
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German officer corps as a whole is devoted to him. True, 
there is a considerable body of conservative opinion that 
disapproves of Herr Hitler’s policy and, even more, of his 
methods : the close resemblance between National Socialism 
and Bolshevism has not escaped the observation of many 
German conservatives. But there is no such thing as a 
“ conservative opposition ” in Germany. 

Discontent, however, is widespread. Herr Hitler’s 
Austrian triumph did not alleviate it. Enthusiasm soon 
died down after the event—the German masses are, very 
largely, bored with the succession of triumphs. There is 
a good deal of dissatisfaction among the peasantry, but they 
no more think of rebellion against the rigid control of 
agriculture and dairy-farming exercised by the dictatorship 
than against bad weather sent by heaven. The two extremes 
of German opinion remain—on the one side, intense 
enthusiasm for the ever-increasing greatness of Germany, 
combined with profound personal devotion to Herr Hitler, 
and on the other, a muffled rebelliousness that feeds on hope 
of the revolt and retribution that will only be possible 
after defeat at the hands of a foreign foe. Between these 
extremes there is the broad mass—without any doubt, the 
majority of the German people—who may be discontented, 
but who accept the regime and all it does. 

The feelings of maturer industrial workmen are reflected 
in a letter received by the present writer from Westphalia 
at the time when war seemed very near : 

There is no enthusiasm now, as there was in 1914. We all 
feel as thor-eh we wrrr watrh 1 -.,’ f-.- 

Let us \ u." ? <t*j-\: an! 

may he.i-. <.*\e ■ ■■■ a ia:.' or.. 

Let us '■■■.: (Lik *' r,.d vl s!i -t sn.pi) 

reveal even greater perils ahead. ... As for ourselves, may a 
propitious destiny save us from the masters of the Third Reich. 

A letter from a school teacher in Wiirttemberg expresses 
the conviction that Herr Hitler is bluffing and the hope that 
the bluff will be called. A letter from an officer’s wife, 
on the other hand, shows a sense of outrage at the 
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maltreatment of the Sudeten Germans by the Czechs and a 
deep faith in Herr Hitler’s goodness and in his determination 
and ability to establish the peace of Europe on a permanent 
basis. 

In the Rhineland and on the Czechoslovak border, 
where warlike preparations could be observed by all, the 
dread of war was intense, though it does not seem to have 
led to any open discontent. In a few Rhenish factories 
there were executions of workmen, but it is not clear 
whether the German authorities merely anticipated open 
discontent or whether open discontent had actually broken 
out. Among the business community in the Rhineland 
there was a widespread feeling that Herr Hitler must be 
removed if he really threatened to plunge the country into 
war. In Berlin, the seriousness of the international 
situation was realised much less clearly than in the frontier 
regions. 

In England and France there was a widespread belief 
that the German people would refuse to fight, that the 
German workmen would not march, and that French and 
British air raids on German cities would be the signal for 
popular revolt against the National Socialist regime. This 
belief would seem to be entirely erroneous. German 
workmen—including those who ardently desire the col¬ 
lapse of the regime—would certainly march in defence of 
their country, and as for air raids, they would create a deeper 
sense of national danger. The point of view of all thought¬ 
ful Germans must inevitably be that, if their country had 
been defeated, the end would have been not a second 
Versailles but a second Carthage. Moreover, in any war, 
all who might not want to march would be quickly terror¬ 
ised into submission or exterminated. 

Was Herr Hitler bluffing ? The question will always 
remain controversial. The writer holds that he was not 
bluffing, that he meant what he said when he told Mr. 
Chamberlain at Berchtesgaden that he would invade the 
Sudetenland, even at the risk of precipitating a European 
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war. In any case, as a matter of practical politics, the 
western Powers had to reckon with at least the possibility 
that Herr Hitler was not bluffing. 

When the crisis was over, the relief that war had been 
averted was felt about as deeply in Germany as in France 
and England. The following passage in a letter from a 
German industrial workman is typical: 

Friday’s jubilation reverberates even to-day, Saturday. This 
jubilation was and remains genuine. It rises from hearts that 
are too full, hearts that were beating in fear and in distress during 
the last few days. . . . The Sudetenland? Yes, of course, 
that was the strip of territory on the frontier about which there 
was to have been a war, the strip that is now going to be ours.... 
Questions arc asked: did this strip ever belong to Germany ? 
Was it taken from us by the Peace Treaty ? Why nave the Czechs 
suddenly started persecuting the Germans ? Why are our troops 
suddenly walking in, seeing that the Czechs are ready to give us 
everything without fighting ?.. . . How will Czechoslovakia 
fare now ? And Poland and Hungary ? Will there be a 
conflict over colonies also ? What will happen in Spain ? . . . 
There is one group who have followed events with sorrow— 
those who hoped that war would deliver them from the Nazi 
yoke. 

In another letter there are expressions of regret that the 
German working class were unable to do their share in 
saving the peace of Europe, but they could not speak— 
a careless word or gesture would have delivered them to the 
cruel executioners of the Third Reich, men who in their ruthless¬ 
ness do not know mercy. . . . Tell the English people and the 
world, that there are millions of men in Germany who are in 
spiritual and personal bondage and long for the day of deliver¬ 
ance, the day when they will be able to co-operate with others 
in achieving the exalted ideal of brotherhood among the nations? 

Those Germans who want a war in the belief that it will 
advance the glory and greatness of their country are more 
hopeful now than they were before, in so far as they see 
Germany in a much stronger position, and therefore 
better able to strike in the hour of her own choosing and 
with a greater prospect of success. But those who want war 
because they want the overthrow of the regime are less 
hopeful than they were, for they see the war postponed, 
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even if it be inevitable, and see the chances of a German 
defeat steadily diminishing. On the whole, Herr Hitler's 
triumph at Munich has made him very much stronger at 
home, no less than abroad. It has certainly strengthened 
the resolve to achieve further triumphs. 

III. From Home Rule to Partition 

T HE crisis showed Herr Hitler to be incomparably the 
ablest political strategist in Europe. He always man¬ 
oeuvred so that his opponent was in the clear daylight 
while he himself remained in shadow or darkness until he 
was about to strike. The Czechoslovak Government had 
long been troubled by the threat of the Sudeten German 
party to stir up disorders that would lead to armed inter¬ 
vention by the Reich. But the party never said what it 
really wanted except in vague terms. Even the “ eight 
points ” of Herr Henlein’s Carlsbad speech and the so- 
called “ Kundt memorandum ”, submitted to the Czecho¬ 
slovak Government in June, consisted of generalities that 
suggested home rule without defining its precise nature 
or its limits. The precision of detail in the Kundt memor¬ 
andum is apparent rather than real.* 

The Czechoslovak Government was compelled, under 
pressure from London and Paris, and through the mediation 
of Lord Runciman, to make proposals that were always 
specific. Herr Hitler’s response to every proposal was 
rejection, or acceptance so qualified that it was equivalent 
to rejection, accompanied by military measures, press and 
wireless invective, and “ incidents ” staged in the Sudeten- 
land, so that a new situation was created every time. Each 
situation was invariably denounced as “ intolerable ” in 
Berlin and therefore demanding a more drastic solution—a 
solution, that is to say, requiring new proposals more favour¬ 
able to the Sudeten Germans than the old. But always 
there was the threat of a general war in case new proposals 
were not forthcoming. The Czechoslovak Government, 
* See Documents Nos. i and 4, pp. 197, 199 below. 
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always giving way to pressure from London and to the 
threat of war from Berlin, offered the Sudeten Germans 
as large a measure of home rule as was compatible with the 
territorial integrity of Czechoslovakia. 

On September 11 Herr Hitler addressed the Nuremberg 
Congress and declared that “ oppression must cease and 
self-determination must come ”. This was the first hint 
that home rule might not be enough. On the ijth he 
received Mr. Chamberlain at Berchtesgaden and, for the 
first time, demanded that the regions where the Sudeten 
Germans form the majority of the population must be 
united with the Reich. He was supported by Lord 
Runciman, who, in his letter addressed to Mr. Chamberlain 
on September 21, declared his belief in the necessity of 
“ self-determination at once ” and of “ some cession of 
territory Lord Runciman’s letter did not hint at the 
truth—which was but dimly apprehended at the time— 
that “ self-determination ” and “ some cession ” meant 
the end of Czechoslovakia as an independent Power. 

Theoretically it would have been an ideal solution for 
Czechoslovakia to cede the regions with a German-speaking 
population. But those regions not only had economic 
ties with the rest of the country, ties that could not be 
severed without disastrous results, but they were also 
inside the main Czechoslovak defences. These defences 
were of great natural strength and could not be replaced 
by any others, both because there was no region of mountain 
and forest further back in the interior of the country, and 
because the German frontier—and therefore the GermarT 
defences—would be brought within easy striking distance 
of Prague, Pilsen, Brno and other industrial centres, railway 
junctions and strategic points. As we have seen, the 
Anschluss reduced Czechoslovakia’s power of self-defence 
by putting Germany in a position to turn the Czech 
“ Maginot line The Czechs might, in time, have 
given artificial strength to the region opposite Vienna in 

* See Document No. 12, p. 20} below. 
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the south, as they had to the so-called “ Moravian gap ” 
in the north. But with their Maginot line in German 
hands, they would, in the words used by the MarKbester 
Guardian at the time, be “ like a hermit crab without its 
shell **. 

Nevertheless, the Czechs were urged by the western 
Powers to accept this solution; and in fear that they would 
be left to face a German invasion unaided, despite their 
alliances with France and Russia, they submitted. 

But Herr Hitler, in accordance with the strategy he had 
employed throughout, increased his demands. Mr. Cham¬ 
berlain went to see him again—this time at Godesberg on 
September 22. In Mr. Chamberlain’s own words, broad¬ 
cast on the 27th, he then demanded that the Sudetenland 
“ should be handed over to him immediately, and immedi¬ 
ately occupied by German troops without previous arrange¬ 
ments for safeguarding the people in the territory who were 
not German ”. Mr. Chamberlain added that he thought 
“this attitude unreasonable”.* These demands, usually 
referred to as the “ Godesberg ultimatum ”, were accom¬ 
panied by a map which disclosed their precise nature, f 
Indeed, for the first time it was made clear what Herr 
Hitler really wanted. The frontier claimed by him reached 
far beyond the borders of those districts where there was a 
Sudeten German majority and included so many points 
of industrial and strategic importance, many of them 
inhabited almost entirely by Czechs, that the intention, not 
only to unite the Sudeten Germans with the Germans of 
the Reich, but to secure complete domination, political, 
economic and strategic, over Czechoslovakia was plainly 
revealed. 

The rest of the story is well known and need not be 
recalled in detail. The Godesberg ultimatum was rejected 
by the French and British Governments and a European 
war seemed inevitable. Herr Hitler then appeared to 

* See Document No. 21, p. 218 below. 

| See Map No. II, p. 225 below. 
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weaken a l i tt le, in so far as he offered to postpone the 
German final mobilisation; and conversations were there¬ 
fore resumed. On September 29 the Munich Agreement 
was signed.* Its terms seemed more favourable to Czecho¬ 
slovakia than those of the Godesberg ultimatum, and it is 
possible that Mr. Chamberlain believed that he had really 
secured an improvement. But, in their practical execution, 
they amounted to very much the same thing—the more 
detailed execution was left to the so-called International 
Commission, composed of the representatives of France, 
Great Britain, Italy and Czechoslovakia, which sat in Berlin. 
The Commission merely took cognisance (with occasional 
objections) of the German demands, which were then 
carried out. 

Czechoslovakia has now lost a large part of her territory, 
her population, her wealth and her industrial resources. 
She is completely defenceless, and will have to reorganise her 
whole political and economic system on a very humble— 
and chiefly agricultural—basis. She is being forced into 
dose association with Germany, an association little 
different from vassalage. 

The frontier between Czechoslovakia and Hungary was 
fixed by Gcrman-Italian arbitration on November 2, with 
llcrr von Ribbcntrop and Count Ciano presiding over the 
Arbitration Committee. Hungary received a population 
of nearly 900,000, of whom 100,000 are Slovaks and 90,000 
Ruthcncs. Carpathian Ruthenia loses her only two im¬ 
portant towns—her capital, Uzhorod, and Munkacevo—_ 
her road and railway communications from east to west, 
and most of her mineral and agricultural resources. She 
has been reduced to an attenuated strip of largely barren 
territory that must be quite incapable of independent 
existence. 

Poland has tried to realise her old aspiration of a 
common frontier with Hungary. Between them still lies 
the remnant of Carpathian Ruthenia. The Poles do not 
• Sec Document No. *3, p. «i below. 
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want this remnant for themselves, because their own 
national minorities, especially the Ukrainians of eastern 
Galicia, who are akin to the Ruthenes of Carpathian 
Ruthenia, are so intractable that an increase in their number 
would intensify the danger of internal disruption in Poland. 
The Poles therefore wish the Hungarian frontier to be 
extended to their own, and not their own to the Hungarian. 
They would also like Slovakia to be an autonomous 
province within the frontiers of a “greater Hungary”. 
For the time being, Slovakia and the remnant of Carpathian 
Ruthenia are provinces with an autonomy that loosens, 
without actually dissolving, their ties with the rest of 
Czechoslovakia. In Carpathian Ruthenia the executive is 
still mainly in Czech hands. It is likely that Slovakia (with 
the important town of Bratislava) will retain her present 
status. It now seems very doubtful whether Polish wishes 
with regard to the remnant of Carpathian Ruthenia will 
be satisfied. 

One thing is certain—Germany is master of Czecho¬ 
slovakia, and she has an unchallengeable preponderance in 
central Europe. The future status of all coveted or dis¬ 
puted regions will ultimately be determined by her. 
Hungary has acquired extensive and valuable territories, 
but her own independence is becoming problematic. Nor 
is it at all certain that Poland, Rumania, and even Yugo¬ 
slavia can themselves avoid becoming vassals of Germany 
sooner or later. 



OVERSEAS REACTIONS TO THE 
CRISIS 


I. The United States of America 

T HE effects of the post-Munich situation, which loom 
as significantly over the United States as they do else¬ 
where, are discussed at length m the American article in this 
issue of The Round Table. The American reaction to 
the Munich settlement, like that in many other parts of the 
world, was one of deep immediate gratitude and relief which 
turned into bitter disillusionment. 

The writer was lucky enough to be travelling in the mid¬ 
west during the entire crisis, making a survey of opinions 
and trends. During the whole summer, of course, 
Americans had been intently watching the gathering storm 
over Czechoslovakia. Newspapers had been full of the 
crisis; the radio hummed with news and views from the 
European capitals. Then, suddenly, came the British 
Prime Minister’s flight to Berchtesgaden, and he carried 
with him the warm hopes for success of most Americans. 
Americans were excited and aroused by the bold step: 
they were prepared to recognise once more the extempore 
genius of British diplomacy. 

Came the first denouement—the Anglo-French plan 
for cession of parts of Czechoslovakia to Germany. Im¬ 
mediately an immense preponderance of American opinion 
roared disapproval: recognising, perhaps, that this 
American advice-giving role was an irresponsible and 
egregious one. Then came the interval before Godesberg 
—a period in which opinion in France and Britain, as in 
America, indicated that it would support (for what it 
was worth) a stronger line against Herr Hitler. Then 
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Godesberg itself, and the news that Mt. Chamberlain had 
been horrified at the enlarged German demands. With his 
emotion, American opinion agreed emphatically. After 
Godesberg, and before Munich, Mr. Chamberlain was 
a hero in the United States. His little speech to the British 
nations—carried on almost every radio station in the United 
States—and his address to the House of Commons were 
fervently applauded here. Not since 1918 had British 
statesmanship stood so high in American opinion. 

Next came Munich, with American opinion watching 
with high hopes. Came President Roosevelt’s interven¬ 
tions, which were made with overwhelming support here. 
At this juncture, the United States would have accepted 
even stronger governmental action, and perhaps threats 
looking in the “ quarantine ” direction. And the announce¬ 
ment of “ peace ” evoked, in a degree, the relief and the 
letdown which meant so much more to the European 
peoples. 

But when it appeared that at Munich Herr Hitler had 
really achieved the substance and perhaps more of the 
Godesberg demands, and that Czechoslovakia was being 
summarily dismembered without a reassuring European 
settlement in compensation, and that the power and might 
of Nazi Germany were now towering over Europe and even 
the world, then sharpest reaction set in. 

One week after the Munich settlement, it would have 
been difficult to find representative newspaper support in 
the United States for the bargain that had been made. 
There was a good deal of sympathy with the plight in which 
Great Britain and France were landed. As to the in¬ 
evitability of the plight, opinion was sharply divided. 
Some felt that at no time was adequate firmness shown to 
Hitler; others accepted the explanation that the military 
situation was hopeless for the democracies. The statement 
attributed to Colonel Lindbergh of the weakness of the 
Russian and strength of the German air forces did not greatly 
impress American opinion. 
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Special writers in the American papers, like Mr. Walter 
Lippmann and Miss Dorothy Thompson, were almost 
without exception violently critical of the Munich settle¬ 
ment and the Chamberlain position. Day after day, they 
and the editorial writers and the American correspondents 
in Europe played up the brutal proceedings of the Sudeten 
Committee in Berlin and their application on the soil of 
Czechoslovakia. Daily, too, the newspapers and the radio 
stressed the loss of moral authority and prestige which 
Great Britain was declared to have suffered. And Ameri¬ 
can opinion, having a steady diet of this sort of thing, 
spurred by its own natural sympathy with the little nations, 
felt an isolationist revulsion that has not been matched 
since 1920. Still to this day people are inconsistently 
grateful that war was averted, even though they complain 
bitterly at the price. 

Meantime, the effects of Munich in this hemisphere are 
being worked out by the American Government. Actual 
relations between the Government and Downing Street 
have not been impaired by the sentiments of public opinion, 
exacerbated as they are by reaction and passion. There 
exists in the State Department, as well as in certain distinctly 
limited quarters of informed opinion, a genuine sympathy 
with the appeasement policy and a real comprehension 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s difficulties. As time goes on, it 
may well be that this understanding will replace the im¬ 
mediate disillusionment and that, on balance, the American 
people will find a place somewhere half-way between the- 
positions of Mr. Winston Churchill and of the Prime 
Minister. A plea for such understanding was recently 
made in a leading article in The Christian Science Monitor, 
no doubt a step or two ahead of public opinion, in these 
hopeful and wise words : 

It should be plain that bitter criticism of Britain’s course will 
not now serve the common interest. Surely it is unjust for 
those who have been unwilling to risk even a small measure of 
co-operation in defense of democracy to indulge in thoughtless 
remarks about those who have stood in the front lines. And 
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it is unwise when the need for co-operation is increasing. If 
there is need for understanding and appeasement as between the 
dictators, clearly there is need as between the two greatest 
democracies. We believe the American people are mating an 
effort fot such understanding and that as they corhe into closer 
touch with the situation in Europe, events will carry them— 
within certain limits—to a more active co-operation with Britain. 

Soon after these words appeared reassurances were 
published that the Anglo-American trade agreement 
was surviving last-minute threats and was practically 
ready for signature. On a basis of this agreement, em¬ 
bracing a bigger trading area than has been tied into the 
American market in Secretary Hull’s seventeen previous 
agreements, American public opinion may well find its 
way to a new understanding of British policy. And the 
democracies may have taken the first step toward the re¬ 
demption of the post-Munich world. 

United States of America, 

October 1938. 


II. India 

I N February last the Indian National Congress passed a 
resolution at Haripura deploring the tendencies of British 
foreign policy, which were declared to be encouraging 
Fascist aggression in Europe and the Far East and leading 
to war. The resolution proceeded : 

India can be no party to such an imperialistic war, and will not 
permit her man-power and resources to be exploited in the 
interests of British Imperialism. Nor can India join any war 
without the express consent of her people. 

This statement was more academic than practical, since 
at the time there was no immediate threat of war. As the 
European situation deteriorated through August and 
September, political leaders began to consider the position 
of India more seriously. During debates on army recruit¬ 
ment and defence in the Central Legislative Assembly, 
the Congress party leader, Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, stated 
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categorically that it would be impossible for India to be 
party to any war in which Britain might be involved, because 
to support Britain would be to support the Power which 
kept India in subjection. Mr. Jinnah’s Muslim League 
group was more cautious, but rigorously objected to India 
being involved in any war, or to Indian troops leaving 
home shores, without the country’s consent. 

While matters in Europe went rapidly from bad to worse, 
the Working Committee and the All-India Congress Com¬ 
mittee together with the Premiers of Congress-governed 
Provinces met in Delhi. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru from 
London devoted himself to telling India of Czechoslovakia’s 
courageous resistance as a democratic country to the dictates 
of force, and from the Haripura resolution it followed that 
Congress sentiment would favour such resistance. Mr. 
Gandhi, however, further confused the issue by his in¬ 
creasing and strongly expressed devotion to non-violence in 
word and deed. Finally, the Working Committee decided 
to remain in session pending developments, and procured 
authority from the All-India Congress Committee to deal 
with any situation. It passed a resolution expressing 
sympathy with the Czechs, although it is by no means certain 
that the Congress would have translated this sympathy into 
action in the event of war. One is entitled to conclude that 
the matter was deliberately left vague so as to allow freedom 
of action to suit the exigencies of changing circumstances. 

Several Congress leaders were undoubtedly loath to let 
slip the opportunity to drive a constitutional bargain with 
Britain in the event of war, and although Mr. Gandhi 
denied the intention, his own ideas of non-violent support 
to the Czechs were rather above the heads of many of his 
more practical colleagues. The imminence of war naturally 
required precautionary measures. Even before the public 
realised how serious a turn international affairs had taken, 
the Defence Department of the Government of India had 
been examining the emergency organisation. Special 
steps were taken to provide liaison with other Departments 
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of Government, and programmes of procedure to meet any 
constitutional contingency were drawn up. More was 
done, it is claimed, in six weeks to rehabilitate the machinery 
of security than had been done in the past twenty years. 
From that point of view the experience gained was regarded 
as a blessing in disguise. 

Nor were Provincial Governments indifferent. What¬ 
ever views or decisions might be adopted by the All- 
India parties, the autonomous Cabinets, particularly of 
those Provinces with vulnerable seaboards and ports, 
did not neglect their responsibilities. Anxious enquiries 
were made of the Home and Defence Departments of 
the Central Government as to what local administrations 
were expected to do and when they should do it. Even 
in Congress circles Ministers at least did not seem to 
anticipate any abrupt departure from office or opposition 
and obstruction in respect of emergency measures. 
Any question of bargaining about federation or about 
the control of defence was left strictly to the discretion 
of the Congress “ High Command ”. The Muslim 
League officially took no line on the issue until afterwards, 
when practically the only reference was a somewhat 
crude warning uttered at Karachi about the possibility 
of India’s Muslims being forced to imitate the Sudeten 
Germans in turning to outside aid for the protection 
and assertion of their rights. 

Meanwhile the traditionally loyal and martial elements 
had rallied unhesitatingly at the first hint of danger. Led 
by His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner, some seventy 
of the Princes early informed the Viceroy that the forces 
and resources of their States were at the disposal of the 
King-Emperor. The Premier of the Punjab, Sir Sikander 
Hyat Khan, made a similar declaration on behalf of the 
Province from which comes the greatest proportion of the 
Indian army. It is probably true also that war was not 
an unattractive proposition to many agricultural districts, 
hopeful of the economic effects. 
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In genetal, the interest taken in the course of events was 
widespread, but objective. There was little or no thought 
of the position of India should hostilities break out : a 
sense of detachment and remoteness persists. Yet there 
was ample discussion of the rights and wrongs. At first 
the journeyings of Mr. Chamberlain evoked reserved appro¬ 
bation; but not so the final settlement at Munich. The 
Indian-owned press unanimously condemned “ a peace at 
the cost of justice ” and the “ betrayal of a democracy into 
the arms of Fascism ”. 

India, 

October 1938. 


III. Ireland 

S PEAKING in Geneva as President of the League of 
Nations Assembly on September 30, the day after the 
Munich Agreement, Mr. De Valera declared that the 
nations had been brought to the edge of a precipice and 
had shrunk back, appalled by the ghastly aspect of what 
they saw in the abyss. As a matter of fact, no country 
had more to fear from that vision than his own, for none 
of those likely to be involved was less prepared. One 
has only to look at the map to realise that Ireland could 
not remain neutral in a major war in which Great Britain 
was engaged. liven if an Irish Government declared its 
neutrality and this status was recognised by the belligerents 
—a large supposition in itself—the pressure of events would' 
quickly drive Ireland into the vortex. Inevitably and at 
once Great Britain’s purchases of food supplies from 
Ireland would increase because of the enormous advantage 
to be derived from proximity. Our great natural harbours 
would also very soon become essential bases for the British 
fleet and air force engaged in protecting the western 
approaches to Great Britain against combined submarine 
and air attack. Such an attack, it cannot be doubted, 
would be fiercely made even in the early stages of a war. 
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Moreover, the great progress of aviation since the last 
war has made Ireland easily accessible to the aircraft of 
any hostile continental Power, and though this island might 
not at first be worth their attention, it would inevitably 
become so as the struggle developed. Dublin—which is 
the bottle-neck through which Irish food supplies would 
pass to Great Britain and the chief distributing centre in 
the country—would then become an obvious target. The 
Shannon electric power-house at Ardnacrusha would be 
another tempting objective. 

Unfortunately the Irish public has not been prepared for 
these possibilities, although the danger of a European 
war has been obvious to informed opinion for some time. 
The Irish Government itself, although it should have been 
fully alive to the situation, had apparently formulated no 
definite policy for adoption in the event of war. Speaking 
in the Dail on July 13 during a debate on external affairs, 
Mr. De Valera admitted that the Government had no con¬ 
sidered policy on defence save that it had no commitments 
and would keep out of war if it could, but he agreed that 
owing to the withdrawal of the British garrisons from our 
harbours we were now in a position to approach the whole 
question from a new angle. In fact, when the international 
crisis came to a head in the middle of September, the 
fortifications at Berehaven and Lough Swilly had not yet 
been evacuated and the process had to be completed in 
haste, thus placing an additional strain on our small military 
establishment. At the same time the sum of £10,000,000, 
which the Irish Government under the London Agreement 
undertook to pay before November 30, was paid over to 
the British Government. 

Our regular army, which is insufficiently equipped but 
efficient, has an establishment strength of approximately 
600 officers and 6,000 men; but this is supported by a non¬ 
permanent volunteer force of doubtful military value, at 
present numbering on paper about 16,000 men. The air 
force consists of, only two squadrons. These forces would 
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obviously be inadequate to deal with any serious attack 
from the sea oi air, and could only hope to operate success¬ 
fully in combination with the British navy and air force. 
By themselves they could not for long prevent a major 
Power from using Ireland as a base for attacking the 
western communications of Great Britain. 


Those in authority here apparently believed that in the 
event of war it would be possible to make a bargain with 
Great Britain by which the residual powers now exercised 
by Great Britain over Northern Ireland would be handed 
over to the Irish Government in exchange for its active 
support,* Such a belief would not long have survived an 
attempt to put it to the test. Its inevitable failure would 
not only have embittered relations between the two 
countries, but would have presented the extreme elements 
both here and in Northern Ireland with a splendid excuse 
for making trouble. 


As soon as the crisis arose, Miss Mary MacSwiney, one 
of our most consistent Republicans, was not slow to point 
out in letters to the press that Mr. De Valera was wasting 
time and money wining and dining at Geneva, instead of 
leading the small nations in a crusade against the imperialist 
designs of I ngland, which sought to maintain the partition 
of another country and to help Russia in spreading Com¬ 
munism. She demanded that we should remain truly 
neutral and help neither England nor her enemies. If, she 
said Mr. Dc Valera thought he could make Ireland safe 
or -ngland, he would have a rude awakening. 

It was not only in the military and political fields that 
we were totally unprepared. No attempt had been made 
provi e an .R.P. organisation, and no provision had 
rt T rCSerVeS ° f f0od or It was only at 

with th Vemh h ° Ur . that schemes were improvised to deal 
with these essential matters. 

IrishVlT ° t{ler hand there Was ever y indication that the 
Irish Government.was in close consultation and complete 

, 6 ° r fUrth " rcfercn « t0 proposal see p. below. 
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accord with die British Government during the entire 
crisis. This was clear from Mr. De Valera’s meeting with 
Sir Thomas Inskip, the British Minister for the Coordina¬ 
tion of Defence, on September 8 in London when on his 
way to Geneva, from the constant visits of Mr. Dulanty, 
the Irish High Commissioner, to Downing Street through¬ 
out the crisis, from Mr. De Valera’s messages to Mr. 
Chamberlain approving of his efforts for peace, and from 
the fact that he called on Mr. Chamberlain when returning 
to Ireland on October 5. In an interview with Reuter on 
September 16 he warmly commended Mr. Chamberlain’s 
visit to Herr Hitler and said that, whilst no one who knew 
the situation could deny that a just solution was difficult to 
find, good will on both sides would recognise this and, 
realising what another world war would mean, would try 
to find the best solution possible in the circumstances. 
Finally on September 27, when war seemed inevitable, he 
wired to Mr. Chamberlain the following message of en¬ 
couragement, 

Let nothing daunt you or defeat you in your effort to secure 
peace. The tens of millions of innocent people on both sides 
who have no cause against each other, but who are in danger of 
being hurled against each other, with no alternative to mutual 
slaughter are praying that your efforts may find a way of saving 
them from this terrible doom. 

Public opinion in Ireland almost unanimously approved 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s attempts to secure peace and hailed 
his success with relief and gratitude. Many people were 
inclined to criticise Mr. De Valera for being absent from 
Dublin at such a critical time, but, having been elected 
President of the League Assembly on September 12, it is 
difficult to see how he could have returned to Ireland until 
its deliberations were concluded. At the opening meeting 
of the Assembly Mr. De Valera dwelt upon the agony of 
war and the almost invariably unjust character of war 
settlements. He urged them to lend their moral support 
to all those who strove to find a just and peaceful solution 
for the immediate international difficulties. In conclusion 
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he expressed what proved to be a prophetic hope, that 
when the Assembly closed, the immediate dangers would 
have passed and a beginning been made for the eventual 
rolling of a peace conference upon the basis of justice 
which the peoples of the world wanted, and which was 
possible before a war, but scarcely ever possible after one. 

During the debate on sanctions, Mr. Heame, on behalf 
of the Irish delegation, made it clear that, until a satisfactory 
system of collective security was established, the Irish 
Government reserved to itself the right to determine who 
was an aggressor, and would not involve itself in any 
obligation to take action on the basis of the League’s 
decision alone. 

Unfortunately Ireland cannot remain a disinterested and 
aloof spectator of the European drama. Our position, 
our history, and our ideals all forbid such a solution. 
Nevertheless, as Dr. T. F. O’Higgins, T.D., the brother of 
our great statesman Kevin O’Higgins, has recently pointed 
out in a powerful letter to the press on October 8, our 
Government, almost alone in Europe, was totally unpre¬ 
pared to meet the crisis. It had no policy, no plan, no 
suitable defence equipment, and no gas masks. Just on 
the eve of the possible outbreak of war officers and civil 
servants were sent in a panic to London to purchase 
aeroplanes, anti-aircraft guns, and gas masks, which were, 
of course, almost impossible to obtain. Our only sure 
shield against attack was, in fact, the British navy and air 
force. It is to be hoped that we shall not be left in this 
fool s paradise, for it may well be that the evil day has only 
been postponed. 

Ireland, 

October 1938. 


IV. Canada 

* | ’HE events of September in Europe were so startling 
, and unprecedented, and the various crises succeeded 
each other with such bewildering rapidity that the task of 
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analysing the movement of opinion in a North American 
community three thousand miles away from the seat of die 
trouble is not an easy one. 

As regards the background of these events, Canadians 
generally speaking were very ill-informed on the Sudeten 
German minority question, and though the “ near-crisis ’* 
of May zx following so closely on the annotation of Austria, 
gave a clear warning of what was to be expected, the 
country was undoubtedly bewildered by the turn which 
events so suddenly took in early September. It was 
quickly realised that the chief issue was not the question 
of justice for the Sudeten Germans, but the infinitely more 
serious one of whether that problem was to be settled by 
force or the threat of force. Of such a solution there 
was the same universal detestation here as in England. As 
in England, too, there was inexpressible horror at the 
thought of war and corresponding relief when peace was 
assured. As regards the course taken by the British 
Government, there was, with negligible exceptions, a 
universal belief that it was to be explained in terms of a 
disinterested love of peace and a determination that recourse 
to war to settle a question which had already been settled 
in principle should be avoided at all costs. In other words, 
there was little disposition, as in certain quarters in England, 
to suspect Mr. Chamberlain and his colleagues of undue 
friendliness to dictators or undue belief in the desirability 
of maintaining dictatorships in Europe as a bulwark 
against Bolshevism. The chief criticism, from “ die¬ 
hard ” League of Nations adherents like the Winnipeg Free 
Press , and from the Left generally, was that this crisis was 
the.logical and inevitable result of the failure to live up to 
League principles in dealing with the Manchurian, 
Abyssinian and Spanish crises, and that those principles 
had been betrayed once more in that a flagrant aggressor 
had been permitted to triumph. 

But of course the interesting question is not how Canada 
felt, but what she was prepared to do. It will be recalled 
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that, so fat as the Government was concerned, it remained 
silent until Mr. Chamberlain made his broadcast statement 
on September zj, and then announced its complete agree¬ 
ment with his statement that war over the question of the 
procedure to be followed in working out a settlement 
which had been agreed upon would be grotesque, but that 
an attempt to dominate by force or the threat of force 
should be resisted. This presumably meant that if war 
had come in spite of the British, French and Czechoslovakian 
agreement to the application of the principle of self- 
determination and Britain had been drawn in, the Govern¬ 
ment would have recommended to Parliament that Canada 
should support her. 

In these circumstances two questions arise—first, why 
did the Government remain silent so long as it did ? and 
second, when it spoke, did it speak the mind of the Canadian 
people ? 

As regards the first question, it must be recognised that 
the question of participation by the side of Britain in a 
European war is a highly controversial one in Canada. 
It is not merely that the percentage of British in the 
population has sunk to 50, and that the 50 per cent. non- 
British (3 3 ^ per cent, being French and the remainder 
European, American, Jewish and Oriental) have no racial 
or sentimental tie with Britain. Moreover, even among 
the British half of the population there is less and less trace 
of the old “ colonial ” attitude that Canada’s duty was to 
fight for Britain. The country will fight, just as will any 
other country, only when it feels its vital interests are at 
stake, and it will be because it feels that Britain is fighting 
for a cause in which Canada believes. Canadian attitudes 
should be analysed from this point of view. Several 
groups holding variations of it may be distinguished : 

1. Vociferous imperialists—their number is decreasing— 
who believe every British cause is automatically a Canadian 
one and that Canadian interests will be defended by un- 
questioningly accepting British policy wherever it may lead. 
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z. The great mass of English-speaking Canadians, who 
believe that British influence has stood on the whole for 
law, order, and decency in the world, and that despite 
any criticisms which may be levelled at British imperialism, 
the maintenance of British power and prestige are matters 
of essential importance to Canada. They appreciate 
the extreme difficulties confronting British statesmen, but 
they are puzzled by the apparent vacillation of British 
policy. They are willing to accept the fact that the British 
Government would not until the last moment commit 
itself to fight for Czechoslovakia, but they do not see why 
Canadians—or Americans for that matter—should be 
criticised for similarly refusing to commit themselves to 
fight automatically in a European quarrel. 

j. A scattering of English-speaking isolationists, who 
believe that Canadian interests can never be served by 
supporting English policy in Europe. Their number has 
been decreased if anything by the crisis. 

4. The French-Canadians who approach the question of 
Canada’s participation in a war in which Britain has become 
involved from an entirely different angle. In addition 
to dominating Quebec, they are numerous and influential 
in New Brunswick, Ontario, Saskatchewan and even 
Alberta. Their starting point is that the sole duty of the 
citizen is to Canada, and that military action by Canadians 
should be limited to the defence of their own country. 
Thus, the support of Quebec for last year’s very moderate 
increase of expenditure on the country’s equipment for war 
was only secured by representing it as intended strictly for 
defence purposes. 

As regards the remaining 16 or 17 per cent, of the 
population, there is no particular link with the Mother 
Country, and the tendency is for a North American, 
isolationist attitude to be adopted. 

In these circumstances, it is not difficult to understand 
the hesitation of the Government to make any clear-cut 
declaratipn of policy prior to September 28. Its problem 
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was clearly very different from that of the Governments of 
Australia and New Zealand, with their homogeneous 
British populations. To many Canadians both of the Right 
and of the Left it seemed highly regrettable that at a time 
when it appeared that Canadian support might have been 
helpful, Canada’s voice was not heard. Could not the 
Government, without breaking its pledge to consult 
Parliament before taking the country into war, announce 
its intention of recommending to Parliament that Canada 
should stand beside Britain if Herr Hitler turned his back 
on reason and chose the course of violence ? The 
Government presumably felt that, however helpful might 
be the support of a united Canada, a disunited Canada 
would be of no assistance to Mr. Chamberlain in preventing 
war, and of diminished value to the Empire in waging war 
if war should come. It will be admitted that the first 
duty of a government which is faced with the possibility 
of war is to take its people into the war as united as possible, 
and in the present case there was sound reason for believing 
that for the Canadian Government to have announced a 
policy of giving Mr. Chamberlain a blank cheque would 
have been to precipitate violent dissension within Canada. 
On the other hand, it was no doubt in the mind of the 
Government that an actual state of war would at once 
vastly strengthen the attitude of those already favouring 
participation and tend to silence the dissenters. It was 
presumably for reasons such as these that the Canadian 
Government kept silent, and it would be difficult to say' 
that its decision was unsound. 

The second question then arises: when it spoke did it 
speak the mind of Canada ? From what has been said it 
follows that, so far as the imperialists of the Right and the 
trades unionists, collectivists, socialists, and communists 
of the Left are concerned, there was complete agreement 
with the Government’s course. At that stage, and 
especially after Mr. Chamberlain’s broadcast, there was 
widespread, though withal sad and sober, willingness to 
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follow Britain if war came. Thus foe Toronto Star, which 
is by way of speaking from foe Left, had “ no doubt what¬ 
ever that Canada, as a member of foe British Common¬ 
wealth of Nations, would join with foe Mother Country 
in prosecuting such a war to a successful conclusion ”; and 
the same view was taken, almost without exception, by the 
English-speaking press throughout the country. As for 
French Canada, it is impossible to be dogmatic. While 
there was little or no demur to the Government’s declara¬ 
tion of complete agreement with Mr. Chamberlain’s 
statement of policy, it is impossible to know what the 
French-Canadians regarded as the implications of the 
declaration. Certainly it would be rash to assume that 
French-Canadian silence signified approval of a Canadian 
policy of active participation in the war that might have 
come. And at least one influential French-Canadian 
journal has been saying since Munich that the British 
Empire has obviously fallen from its high estate and that 
the logical course for Canada is to draw away from a 
political organisation which has had its day. On the other 
hand, at a recent meeting of a Catholic Youth organisation 
in Quebec, there was all but carried a resolution condemning 
aggressors in the strongest terms and advocating collective 
action to put them down. Then, too, there is the fact 
that the French-Canadian leaders in federal politics were 
parties to the Government’s declaration, which presumably 
means that they felt confident of being able to carry their 
people with them if war came. Finally there may be 
some significance in the fart that the French-Canadians 
made no move to suggest following the American precedent 
of passing neutrality legislation. 

As regards the remaining 16 or 17 per cent, of the popu¬ 
lation—that is northern, southern and eastern Europeans, 
Americans, Jews, and Orientals—a fair percentage of them 
have become assimilated and would go with the majority, 
and in any case they do not constitute a compact, homo¬ 
geneous, and vocal group as do the French-Canadians. 
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Enough has perhaps been said to show how difficult it 
is to know what “ the mind of Canada ” was, and is, on 
the question of participation in a war of the kind which 
has just been avoided. While there can be no reasonable 
doubt that Parliament would have approved the recom¬ 
mendation of active participation which the Government 
presumably would have made if Britain had been drawn 
into such a war, it does not follow that the whole-hearted 
support of the French-Canadian third of the population 
could have been counted on, particularly if the Canadian con¬ 
tribution took the form of sending troops to fight overseas.* 
Canada, 

October 1938. 

V. Australia 


I T would be misleading to speak of “ Australian public 
opinion” on the Czechoslovak problem during the period 
of the negotiations, for there was no united, unambiguous 
national attitude to the crisis, although its phases were 
followed in an agony of suspense. Some of the organs of 
public opinion adopted a definite line throughout, but 
newspaper and other comment mostly reflected the appre¬ 
hension and indecision of the ordinary citizen, who felt 
that events were moving in a direction that he dreaded, 
under the impulse of forces of which he had no control and 
little understanding. The basis of this confusion was to be 
found partly in a limited knowledge of the problems of 
central Europe, and the absence of statements by Australian 
politicians which might have given a definite lead to public 
feeling, or indicated the proper role of Australia in the 


crisis. Even in retrospect, the solution of the crisis appears 
to some as the answer to prayer, and to others as a work of 
the devil. The most positive effect of the whole episode on 
public opinion is the marked renewal of attention to two 
problems—namely, national defence, and the r 61 e of 
Australia in British foreign policy. 

r * i°. r “ examination of the probable effects of the crisis upon 
Qnada s foreign policy m the future, see below p. 149 et stq. 
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Although the general level of education in Australia on 
international affairs has been steadily rising in recent years, 
the problems of Czechoslovakia remained a closed book to 
most Australians. Vagueness as to the boundaries of 
Czechoslovakia, and how the name should be pronounced, 
were coupled with complete ignorance of the centuries- 
old conflict between Slav and German in Bohemia. On the 
other hand, the probable expansion of Germany under 
Herr Hitler’s leadership had been a matter for frequent 
comment and discussion. 

In view of the general expectation that the Nazi Rally 
at Nuremberg on September j would be the occasion for a 
critical decision by Herr Hitler, the Commonwealth 
Government, on September 2, cabled to the Government 
of the United Kingdom, stating that it “ strongly supported 
the policy set out ” in the speeches of Mr. Chamberlain and 
Sir John Simon, on March 24 and August 27 respectively. 

The United Kingdom Government was also informed (Mr. 
Lyons later told Parliament) that the Commonwealth Govern¬ 
ment urged that the Government of Czechoslovakia should not 
delay in making a public announcement of the most liberal con¬ 
cessions which it could offer, and that representations should be 
made to the Czechoslovak Government with a view to securing 
an immediate public statement of such concession. 

As the situation deteriorated, the general tenor of press 
comment was that the decision as to whether Europe should 
be plunged into war lay with Herr Hitler. It was with 
astonishment that Australians learned of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
dramatic flight to interview the German piihrer at Berchtes- 
gaden on September ij, and the press united to praise this 
“ courageous and inspired act of statesmanship ”, The 
Sydney Morning Herald , which, in the curious company of 
the extremely radical Labour Daily , has been advocating a 
firm line in dealing with dictators, was at pains to argue that 
Mr. Chamberlain’s step did not betoken any weakness in 
Britain’s attitude; indeed, that it provided the opportunity 
to make it clear to Herr Hitler that Britain would not stand 
aside if France were involved in war, despite Herr von 
d 4j 
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Ribbcntrop’s scepticism on this point The test of the 
press, however, did not go so deeply into that issue. 

The publication of the Anglo-French proposals, in¬ 
volving the cession of large areas of Czechoslovakia, came 
as a painful shock to most Australians; Lord Runciman’s 
letter of September 21 was not made public in Australia 
until September 28, and even then received little attention. 
The Sydney Morning Herald was frankly hostile to the 
proposals and regarded them as a blow to British honour 
and prestige. The Labour Daily quoted them as proof of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s love of Fascism. But the remainder of 
the Australian press repudiated the criticism of the British 
Prime Minister which their cables recorded. “ It is to be 
noted ”, wrote the Brisbane Courier-Mail, “ that the most 
bitter criticism outside Czechoslovakia is offered by those 
whose words are weighted with least responsibility.” 

It is difficult to estimate the extent to which editorial 
comment reflects or, on the other hand, infl uences public 
opinion. Nevertheless, it seems certain that there were 
substantial groups in the community whose views were 
represented by these newspaper opinions. But in addition 
there was a large group which felt doubtful as to what its 
attitude should be, and was certain only of one thing— 
namely, that the Czechs would not accept such drastic pro¬ 
posals. When they did accept, their action was applauded 
by all sections of the community for its nobility, although 
the probability that it was a concession to British and 
French pressure tempered enthusiasm. Then, as Godesberg 
followed Berchtesgaden, and hopes for a peaceful settle¬ 
ment faded, the pros and cons of the Anglo-French pro¬ 
posals became less important than the question of Aus¬ 
tralia’s role in the likely event of war. Most of the press 
proclaimed that the nation would stand solidly behind 
Britain, but a discordant note came from some important 
Labour circles. Mr. Lang had already declared the attitude 
of his section of the Labour party in New South Wales, on 
Septwnber 16. “ Our people ”, he said, “ are determined 
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that Australia nrost be kept out of European wars at all costs. 
The Labour party must prepare itself to organise the Aus¬ 
tralian people against participation in a European wt." 
Mr. Forgan Smith* the Queensland Labour Premier* Said 
he -was opposed to all dictatorships, but would not support 
a war outside Australia. On September 17, the Federal 
Labour leader, Mr. Curtiir, declared in Parliament that the 
Labour movement would oppose any move to send ail 
Australian force overseas. The industrial wing of the 
movement, however, both in Sydney and in Adelaide, had 
demanded a declaration by Australia “ of support fot Czech 
independence against Fascist aggression and for peace by 
collective security ”* the policy adopted by the Labour Daily. 
This led the Sydney Morning Herald to find gold where it 
had never previously thought of searching. 

The real heart of the Labour movement lies, we may feel, not 
in Mr. Curtin’9 vain cry for a stay-at-home policy, but in the 
attitude of the Labour newspaper in -Sydney, whose “ reply to 
Fascism’s threat of war is to offer wholehearted support to 
Great Britain in a stand for democracy, liberty and collective 
security 

Herr Hitler’s ultimatum to the Czechs was to expire on 
September 28 at 11 p.m. (Sydney time), and Mr. Lyons 
chose this hour for his first Parliamentary statement since 
the crisis entered the acute stage. His review of events, 
which received scant attention in the press, was described by 
Mr. Curtin as “ a most extraordinary anti-climax ”, pro¬ 
viding “no additional information”. But the Prime 
Minister did table the text of the documents that the British 
Government had published.* 

The following day brought news of the proposed Four 
Power meeting at Munich, and Mr. Lyons disclosed to 
Parliament that, prior to the announcement of the Conference, 
the Commonwealth Government had urged that Signor 
Mussolini be asked to make a personal appeal to Herr 
Hitler, and offered the services of the Australian High 

* Stt Appendix below, p. 203 rt. jtq. 
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Commissioner to fly to Rome with a personal message ffom. 
Mr. Chamberlain to Signor Mussolini. Mr. Chamberlain 
had intimated “ that he was at the moment considering 
action of this nature Mr. Lyons further assured the 
House that the Commonwealth had been kept fully in¬ 
formed of Mr. Chamberlain’s negotiations and added, “ We 
have made such suggestions as we believed would be 
helpful, and which we believe have been helpful at various 
stages of the dispute 

Meanwhile, the State Premiers had been hurriedly called 
to Canberra for a Premiers’ Conference, but within a few 
hours of their arrival news came through that the Four 
Power Agreement had been signed. The criticism of the 
settlement came from many angles. Some deplored this 
latest defeat for democracy; some saw a mere postponement 
of a war less escapable and more horrible because of its 
postponement; some felt conscious of a betrayal of Britain’s 
honour. 

The centre of interest has now passed to the problems 
that remain. The future of Britain as a world power, 
Australia’s role in British foreign policy, the defence of 
Australia, and her attitude towards refugee immigrants. 

Some reflection pf current opinion may be found in the 
debate in the Commonwealth Parliament on October j, 
following the tabling of the text of the Munich Agreement. 
Mr. Curtin again expressed astonishment at the paucity 
of information from the Commonwealth Government re¬ 
garding its policy during the crisis, and repeated the Official- 
Labour view that Australians should not be recruited for 
service overseas in time of war. But he drew the moral 
that “ we need to do more in ensuring the impregnability 
of Australia against attack ”, and advocated co-operation 
between all Australian governments “ in respect of the civil 
and industrial side of defence ”. Speakers from both sides 
of the House supported this. Mr. Menzies, the Attorney- 
General, aroused interest by a speech in which he said that 
Parliament in the past had “ had rather too little discussion 
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of foreign affairs ”, and that while Australia should not set 
up an independent foreign policy of her own, we should 
nevertheless “ have minds sufficiently informed and suffi¬ 
ciently strong, positive and constructive, to be able to say 
useful things at the right time to the Government of the 
United Kingdom He suggested that there was a trend 
in this direction. Mr. Menaies also stated again the view 
that Australia could not be neutral if Britain went to war, 
but that Australia could nevertheless decide the extent and 
form of her participation in the war. 

Another point was raised on October 6, when the 
Minister for External Affairs was asked in Parliament 
whether Australia had been approached concerning 
guarantees of the new Czechoslovakian frontiers. Mr. 
Hughes replied in the negative and added that the Govern¬ 
ment did not intend “ to take any part in the matter ”. 
But there is still some uncertainty as to what this would 
imply if Britain had to act to protect Czechoslovakia's 
frontiers, and the problem of Australia's role in British 
foreign policy is not yet settled. 

Australia, 

October 1938. 


VI. South Africa 

W HAT would be South Africa’s position in the event 
of Great Britain being involved in war It might 
have been expected that the local reactions to the recent 
European crisis would have facilitated an answer. In fact, 
the issue is hardly less obscure than before. The contro¬ 
versy as to whether South Africa as a sovereign independent 
State can or cannot be involved in war, even as a passive 
belligerent, save on the authority of its own Parliament, 
and the complementary question of the degree of South 
Africa’s participation (if any) in a war in which Great 
Britain was engaged, have been debated with growing 
earnestness as the crisis developed. 
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For *ome time now the main Opposition party, the 
Nationalists, have been pressing for a declaration, of South 
Africa’s neutrality in any war that may break out. On the 
other side, the Dominion party, standing as it does for the 
conception of South Africa as an integral indivisible part 
of the British Empire, has declared that South Africa must 
pledge in advance its full active support to Great Britain 
in any war, and to that end must participate in a general 
scheme of imperial defence. 

It was against this background of party strife, and at a 
time of increasing menace in the European outlook, that 
the general election took place in April and May of this 
year. On that occasion and since, the Government has 
had to assure the predominantly Afrikaans-speaking 
countryside that there was no real danger of South Africa 
being drawn into Britain’s wars, while at the same time 
satisfying British sentiment in the towns of its essential 
good-will towards Great Britain. 

On two occasions (the second being on August 25) Dr. 
Malan, the leader of the Nationalist Opposition, challenged 
in Parliament the public declarations of General Smuts that 
South Africa would promptly and of her own volition 
come to the aid of Great Britain in the event of war, and 
in view of the European situation, pressed for a clear 
statement of Government policy. Beyond a guarded 
repetition from General Smuts (given as being merely his 
personal view of what would happen), no such statement 
was forthcoming. 

On the last day of the session, September 24, the 
morning after Godesberg, Dr. Malan returned to the 
charge. The situation was then most menacing; war 
seemed to be merely a matter of days. He insisted that 
Parliament should not rise without a clear statement of the 
Government’s policy in the event of war. This time the 
Prime Minister replied. Again he affirmed his refusal to 
answer a hypothetical question. He still expected that 
there would be no war. After emphasising that the 
jo 
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repeated assurances by General Smuts that South Afria 
would stand by Great Britain were specifically intended tt 
apply to an aggressive attack on Great Britain herself b] 
which she was endangered, he said in reply to an inter 
jeetion that he would agree with that, “ if only because 
South Africa was a member of the League of Nations. Ai 
if our obligations under the League of Nations had ceasec 
to exist 1 ” 

On this note the Parliamentary session closed, ant 
South Africa entered the last week of September, not onlj 
gravely depressed by the threatening war-clouds, but con 
siderably bewildered as to what its Government’s attitud< 
would be if war came. It seemed clear that, despite pasi 
differences of opinion, the Government would be unitec 
in the view that South Africa would not automatically b< 
at war if Great Britain went to war, that no decision woulc 
be taken without first summoning Parliament, and that ir 
the meantime South Africa would be regarded as neutral 
This would of course at once have raised all manner oi 
difficult questions pending the meeting of Parliament, as : 
for instance, in regard to the internment of “ enemy ” 
subjects, the status of British ships in Union ports, and the 
right of the British fleet to remain at Simonstown. More¬ 
over it would profoundly have disturbed a large section of 
the English-speaking people of South Africa. Some 
members of the Government might well have found theii 
position untenable. 

But while that much was cleat, it was by no means evident 
what the Government would have advised Parliament to 
do in the event of Great Britain having associated herself 
with France and Russia against Germany in defence of 
Czechoslovakia. The Cabinet met in Pretoria on the 
morning of September 28, the day of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
announcement of the decision to hold the Munich Con¬ 
ference. It appears to have come to no decision as to its 
attitude, save that Parliament would have to be summoned 
if war broke out It would seem, then, that one of the 
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incidental effects of the Munich agreement was to save the 
South African Cabinet from the threat of disruption and 
the Union from the development of an exceedingly delicate 
political situation. The opportunity of exploiting that 
situation was being awaited with avidity by the Nationalist 
Opposition. 

South Africa, then, had special reasons for relief and 
satisfaction when it learnt that peace had been saved. As 
the situation developed the desire for the maintenance of 
peace came more and more to be its dominant interest. 
There was a certain amount of feeling for Czechoslovakia 
as a small State threatened by a powerful neighbour, and 
not obtaining the support it had been led to anticipate 
from its allies. There was, on the other hand, a tendency 
for Afrikaans-speaking South Africans who had fought for 
their own language and cultural rights to sympathise with 
the Sudeten Germans. Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s efforts 
in the cause of peace were naturally followed with sympathy 
and good-will. To-day that is still the majority view, but 
there has come into existence a considerable body of 
criticism and questioning, and there is much uneasiness as 
to the future. There is a deep-rooted feeling that Czecho¬ 
slovakia was in effect betrayed by those in whom she had 
been led to put her trust; there is a sense of revulsion at 
the thought that the mailed fist of the dictators has again 
prevailed to so large an extent; there is considerable 
scepticism as to the value of Herr Hitler’s assurances and the 
prospects of an enduring peace being indeed secured; there 
is a tendency to emphasise the contradiction between 
Mr. Chamberlain’s acceptance of those assurances and his 
insistence on the necessity of intensifying the policy of 
rearmament. 

But what comes nearest home to South Africa is the 
question of the Colonies. The ground has been prepared 
for Germany to raise the question—it is clear that soon 
she will raise it. The reference in Mr. Chamberlain’s first 
speech in the House of Commons to the matter caused 
5 * 
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keen apprehension. Many people in South Africa feat 
mote than anything else the prospect of Germany— 
especially Nazi Germany—being installed again on their 
borders in South-West Africa. Therein they are actuated 
not merely by considerations of their own security, but 
also by the thought of the possible plight of the men and 
women of South African birth who have gone to the 
mandated territory, and outnumber those of German birth 
by two to one. Moreover South Africa fears hardly less 
a Germany installed within bombing distance in Tangan¬ 
yika. On several occasions the suggestion has been 
mooted, especially by Mr. Pirow, that Germany’s claims 
might be satisfied somewhere else in Africa. But this of 
course would involve sacrifice by another Power which 
would have its own interests to consider, and Germany in 
its present mood is not likely to be easily bought off. If 
Germany is to press its claim to Tanganyika, will Great 
Britain be disposed to concede it, and what influence could 
the Union exert to prevent it ? If Germany is to demand 
South-West Africa, what support can the Union expect in 
resisting the claim ? These are questions agitating many 
minds in South Africa to-day. 

It is therefore not entirely to be wondered at that people 
in the Union are now beginning to think that the Czecho¬ 
slovakian issue was not so remote and abstract from the 
South African point of view as until recently they believed 
it to be. 

South Africa, 

October 1938. 


VII. New Zealand 


T HE crisis found New Zealand a few weeks from a 
general election that was being fought with unusual 
keenness, and the campaign went on virtually unaffected 
while the fate of civilisation visibly trembled in the balance. 
The last session of Parliament closed “ in a spirit of good 
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will ”, and the Leader of the Opposition offered his col¬ 
laboration in the event of war. But as it was the fight 
never slackened. The crisis seemed to affect the campaign 
in one notable direction only: that certain attempts were 
made to capitalise for Nationalist party purposes the 
fear of war and the relief that followed the Munich 
Agreement. 

There was no doubt, however, of the keen interest and 
anxiety with which New Zealanders responded to the crisis. 
As never before, it was possible for them to follow develop¬ 
ments, for Daventry news-bulletins were recorded and 
re-broadcast over the national network. These broadcasts 
were eagerly awaited, and the significance of each item was 
keenly discussed. Moreover, the Government made the 
interesting move of publishing the correspondence relating 
to the crisis as a government paper simultaneously with its 
publication in London. Geographical isolation freed New 
Zealand from the fear of immediate personal disaster which 
hung over European city-dwellers, but there was no lack 
of appreciation of what war would mean, nor was there 
any question that if Great Britain were to be involved, 
New Zealand would be too. This assumption was the 
background of New Zealand’s thought about the matter, 
and was expressly defined by the Government on behalf 
of the whole country'. The Cabinet faced the crisis calmly 
and temperately, and the pronouncements of the Minister 
of Defence, in particular, inspired a great measure of con¬ 
fidence that much had been done to meet in advance the 
technical problems that would be bound to arise with the 
outbreak of war. 

During the depression our defence organisation was 
whittled away, and little provision was made for expansion 
later on, or for active co-operation with other members of 
the Commonwealth. With the deterioration in world 
affairs since 1935, it was natural that attention should have 
been paid to general problems of strategy and war-time 
economics, as well as to strengthening the three fighting 
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inn*.* So far «is known, the crisis did not lead to any 
important changes in policy or in the disposition of armed 
forces, but the Minister and his colleagues made it quite 
dear that the efforts made in recent years to build up 
administrat ive machinery to deal with a sudden emergency 
had not been made in vain. 

Sea communications are of course of vital importance 
to New Zealand. Consequently the Prime Minister assured 
the public more than once that all plans worked out by the 
Council of Defence had been based on the principle that 
there should be the closest co-operation between the 
Dominion and the United Kingdom, not only in the 
organisation and operations of the armed forces, but also 
in the sphere of war-time economic organisation. 

Public reaction to the crisis was hard to gauge. The 
cable news of course dominated the centre pages of the 
press, though it is curious that what was printed was 
sometimes notably less detailed and complete than the news 
broadcast by Daventry. During the crisis expression of 
opinion was almost entirely lacking. Leader-writers gave 
a small proportion of their space to the Czech situation, but 
they generally treated it in a curiously detached way. They 
did not discuss whether or not the Commonwealth should 
in this instance propose collective action on behalf of the 
Czechs. The New Zealand Government had previously 
(and in the early stages of this crisis) made clear its general 
policy that the Commonwealth should stand for collective 
security,I and about the middle of the year there had been 
some signs that New Zealand’s apparent willingness to 
differ from Great Britain on problems of foreign policy 
might be taken up by the National party and made an 
election issue. But this was soon dropped. In the Czech 
crisis there was scarcely a suggestion in the press that New 

* See The Round Table, No. 112, September 1938, and Contem¬ 
porary New Zealand (New Zealand Institute of International Affeirs 
and Oxford University Press), 1938, Chapter 15. 

t CL Contemporary New Zealand, Chapter 12. 
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Zealand might have a policy, or that if war came it might 
involve the whole country, Labour and Nationalist alike, 
in a common ruin, After the Munich Agreement, the 
predominant note in the press was relief, but there was a 
certain undercurrent of criticism, based on doubt of the 
justice and expediency of surrender to the threat of force 
in such a case. In the phrase of the Christchurch Press 
on October 7— 

In Europe to-day truth is being overwhelmed by lies, reason 
by passion, freedom by tyranny and justice by the will of the 
strong. 

But the newspapers have avoided discussion of possible 
means by which this state of things might have been 
prevented in the past or might be altered in the future. 

The press, then, gave no definite reflection of considered 
opinion on the underlying problems, nor (so far as can be 
judged) was there any concensus of opinion about those 
problems among the public. If any New Zealanders 
sympathised fully with Germany’s policy, their voice was 
not heard, but many felt that the Sudeten Germans had 
grievances which should be remedied. Many more asked, 

“ Wh y should we fight for the Czechs ? ” without analysing 
too closely the reasons for their doubt. There was a 
strong body of opinion in favour of collective action 
against aggression, even though it might precipitate war. 
But some, deeply impressed by the horrors of modem 
warfare, argued that a war postponed may be a war averted. 
There was, again, a small section of opinion that would 
have seen a war on the Czech issue simply as a struggle 
between rival imperialisms. But these were private 
debates, and neither the press nor the politicians attempted 
to lead opinion. In a sense, leadership was unnecessary, 
for there was virtual unanimity on the obvious practical 
conclusion: that in war New Zealand would follow 
Britain whatever the immediate occasion of war might be 
in times of peace. New Zealand has evidently rhim-i 
an ^exercised its right to form and stand up for its own 
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views on foteign affairs. In this time of crisis, however, 
the Dominion made no concerted attempt to form an 
enlightened public opinion on the problems that had 
produced the situation. Events moved so fast and so 
mysteriously as to stun the mind, and to render futile (if 
not to forbid) public discussion of why these things should 
be. 

New Zealand, 

October 1938. 
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I T was while the delegates to the first unofficial conference 
on British Commonwealth Relations, held in Toronto in 
1933, were on their ways homeward that Germany de¬ 
nounced the Disarmament Conference and resigned from the 
League of Nations, It was while the delegates to a second 
similar conference, held near Sydney in September 193 8 .were 
on their ways homeward that there came the moment of 
extreme tension over Czechoslovakia. This combination 
of circumstances, though accidental, was most sig nifi cant, 
since that phase in world affairs was associated with an 
uneasy, transitional phase in British Commonwealth affairs. 
The Sydney Conference, taking stock of developments in 
Commonwealth relations since its predecessor met, looked 
back on many difficulties and disagreements, arising for 
the most part out of the degeneration of international 
affairs. Most of the members of the Toronto Conference * 
had found in the collective system the main unifying 
element in the foreign policies of the British Common¬ 
wealth nations; they were prepared to rely on common 
obligations under the League Covenant even to solve the 
awkward problem of Dominion neutrality. Since „the 
breakdown of sanctions over Abyssinia these formulae had 
manifestly been broken reeds, and the policies of the 
different nations of the Commonwealth seemed to be in 
danger of drifting apart. The problem of Dominion 
neutrality now appeared all the more urgent in that an 
actual outbreak of war seemed only just round the corner. 


* See British Commonwealth Relations (Proceedings of the Toronto 
Conference). Published by the Oxford University Press for the 
Koyal Institute of International Affairs. 



THE AGENDA 
I. The Agenda 

I T was not, of course, the primary purpose of the Sydney 
Conference * to look back, but forward to the future; 
and although it met at a moment of grave crisis, it did not 
give its time to discussing the specific problem of Czecho¬ 
slovakia, which it could do nothing to solve. The gravity 
of the crisis nevertheless added to the realism of its debates, 
and undoubtedly affected the current of discussion on some 
important issues. The exact dates of the Conference were 
September } to 17; that is to say, it fell between Sir John 
Simon’s speech of August 27, giving warning of the likeli¬ 
hood of Great Britain’s being drawn into any war over 
Czechoslovakia, and the emergence of the Anglo-French 
plan for the separation of the Sudeten German districts. 
It was an interval of growing solidarity among the demo¬ 
cratic and peace-loving nations, which was later interrupted 
by divisions over the Anglo-French plan, restored by the 
firm resistance to Herr Hitler’s Godesberg proposals, and 
again shaken by the divergent reactions to the Munich 
settlement. It is well to bear these dates in mind in 
reviewing the work of the Sydney Conference .f 

The scheme planned by its organisers for the discussions 
started from a consideration of the various national interests 
of the member nations of the Commonwealth, and of the 
policies arising from them. It was felt that the really 
important problems of British Commonwealth relations, 
especially in foreign policy and defence, had been obscured 
by the habit of thinking of the Dominions in the lump, as 
if their national circumstances were all the same, and as if 
they differed from the United Kingdom only in being 
Dominions, new and smaller partners as distinct from the 
original and largest member of the Commonwealth. This 

* See The Round Tablb, No. iio, March 1038, p. 271. 

7 A report of the proceedings of the Conference under the title 
Tm British Cemmonwealtb and the Future is to be published shortly by 
the Oxford University Press under the auspices of the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs. 
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habit encouraged a belief that the solution of such problems 
was to be found in general formulae, rather than in a study 
of practical interests. The particular national interests 
of the several Dominions are plainly not the same; in 
some respects they differ more widely from each other 
than from the United Kingdom. They lie in different 
continents; some have problems of internal race divisions 
which others ate spared; some are relatively secure, others 
relatively insecure, in a turbulent world. According to 
the agenda of the Sydney Conference, these various national 
interests and objectives were analysed in written preparatory 
papers, and reviewed at the early sessions of the Conference 
itself.* 

The next process in the scheme was to evaminp how far 
these national interests were common interests, shared 
with other member nations of the Commonwealth; how 
fat they were identified with the Commonwealth connection, 
or, on the other hand, ran counter to it. The drafters of 
the agenda felt that if the Commonwealth connection 
implied a sacrifice of national interests that were strongly 
grounded and keenly felt it could not long endure, since 
it would be built upon sand. Then the Conference was 
invited to consider, in the light of this examination, to what 
extent Commonwealth co-operation ought to be based on 
a uniform plan for the whole Commonwealth, to what 
extent it could be based on bilateral or group understand- 
which not all the member nations would participate. 
Hie Conference next proceeded to discuss the particular 
content of national and common policies, in foreign affairs 
an c ence, in a search for the maximum of co-operation 
possible in the conditions that had been revealed. There 
was a parallel discussion on economic co-operation. 




NATIONAL INTERESTS AND DIFFERENCES 


Finally, under the heading “ The Future of the Common¬ 
wealth as a Co-operative Organisation ”, the Conference 
addressed itself to this question—whether there emerged 
from its discussions 

any fresh conception of the Commonwealth arising from a re¬ 
assessment of the historical and constitutional factors in the light 
of the present interests and national composition of the individual 
countries forming the Commonwealth ? 

This question, the key to the Conference’s whole work, 
might perhaps be expressed in this way: what comes 
after Dominion status, and what progressive development 
can be built upon it, now that full formal equality has been 
achieved ? 


II. National Interests and Differences 

H AS full formal equality actually been achieved ? Clearly 
it has still to come for India, nor did the Indian 
delegates to the Sydney Conference fail to remind other 
delegations that their country was not yet fully responsible 
for the conduct of its own affairs, and that its citizens 
were not treated even formally as equals throughout the 
Commonwealth. Newfoundland, “ the Dominion on 
ticket-of-leave ”, also had its spokesman to recall that some 
day responsibilities must be restored to the people of that 
country. These special cases apart, however, it became 
clear at the Conference * that the achievement of formal 
equality, if not yet complete, was not obstructed by opinion 
in the United Kingdom, but by obstacles within the 
Dominions themselves. Thus although the British North 
America Act (the constitution of Canada) was reserved 
from the operation of the main clauses of the Statute of 
Westminster, it was reserved at Canada’s request, and no 
amendment to it that was desired by the people of Canada 

* The Conference was precluded by its rules from expressing any 
corporate opinion on any of the matters under discussion. Nothing 
in what follows, therefore, must be taken as conveying the views of 
the Conference or of an ascertained majority of its members. 
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would be opposed by the Imperial Parliament. Similarly, 
if Canada wished to abolish the appeal to the Privy Council 
it is clear that no finger would be lifted in London to pre¬ 
vent her from doing so. The reasons why such desires 
are not expressed lie in the internal politics of Canada. 

Even with regard to the claim, put forward by some 
Dominions, to a right of neutrality in wars involving 
other members of the Commonwealth, the initiative 
does not lie with the United Kingdom but with the 
Dominions themselves. It is for them to secure, if they 
so desire, a re-examination of the constitutional position. 
Their hesitations to act in this way are not due to brow¬ 
beating by the United Kingdom but again to their own 
political conditions. Certain of them, notably Ireland, 
have indeed declared through their elected leaders that they 
assume a right of neutrality; yet they have not been 
regarded as therefore outside the Commonwealth. If 
further evidence of legal equality of status were needed it 
could be found in the Dominions* legislation following the 
abdication in December 1936; for it was by their own 
separate parliamentary or executive acts that certain of 
them provided for the new succession, and the dates at 
which King George VI acceded to the throne differed in 
different parts of the Commonwealth.* 

Practical equality is very different, as the Balfour report 
acknowledged in its famous antithesis between status and 
function. Practical equality is indeed inaccessible. 
Nothing save a wholesale redistribution of population can ■ 
alter the fact that the United Kingdom is a great Power, 
a world Power, while all the other member nations of the 
Commonwealth are in size and influence small Powers, 
with their interests strongly focused in limited regions, 
and with their security dependent on the aid of some great 
Power or Powers. Within the foreseeable future of 
national populations, only India has the physical capacity 
to take her place with Great Britain as a second world 
* See The Round Table, No. 106, March 1957, p. 147. 
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Power within the British Commonwealth, and her ability 
to do so depends on political and economic eventualities 
which it would be hard to forecast. 

That contrast between a world Power and small Powers 
was outstanding in the reviews of national interests and 
policies with which the discussions of the Conference were 
launched. It cannot be eliminated by any adjustments of 
status or of machinery for co-operation. It means that 
the primary responsibility in foreign affairs and defence 
has to remain with the United Kingdom, except possibly in 
certain regions where her interests are secondary or at 
most on a par with the primary interests of some Dominion. 
All plans for co-operation or for closer union have to take 
into account the same contrast, which is an enduring 
hindrance to the smooth progress of British Common¬ 
wealth relations. For, as a delegate at Sydney pointed 
out, top-heavy federations in which one member is much 
larger or more powerful than the others are under a grave 
handicap, and even voluntary co-operation among un¬ 
federated states gives rise to irritation when the largest 
partner must as a rule take the initiative. One delegate 
to the Conference expressed this irritation by asking 
whether, when people from the United Kingdom spoke of 
co-operation, they really meant co-operation or merely 
acquiescence. 

The contrast has a special application in the field of 
defence. Because its interests and responsibilities—moral 
and material—are world-wide, the United Kingdom must 
display world-wide strength in order to maintain them. 
The chief instrument through which this has hitherto been 
done is the Royal Navy. The cloak of this world-wide 
power naturally covers the Dominions, which have thus 
been able to concentrate on their local or strictly regional 
defence, without even entering into alliances or defensive 
pacts with their neighbours. According to the resolutions 
of successive Imperial Conferences, each Dominion assumes 
responsibility for its own local defence; but the United 
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Kingdom assumes in addition a much wider responsibility, 
a collective responsibility. This is based, indeed, on her 
own national interests, but it is also entirely in accordance 
with the national interests of the Dominions, which are 
thereby relieved of much of the defensive burden that would 
otherwise fall on them as small nations in a predatory world. 
It was pointed out, for instance, at the Sydney Conference 
that whereas three Dominions are mandatory Powers there 
is no chance of their having to meet a direct challenge from 
Germany, demanding the return of her former colonies, 
so long as the United Kingdom still faces Germany in 
Europe and so long as the power of the British navy remains 
paramount in the oceans in which those Dominions lie. 

But this is not the only important contrast between 
different members of the Commonwealth that was disclosed 
by the preliminary studies of national interests. There is 
a clear contrast between countries divided internally by 
race or language or national origin, like Canada and the 
Union of South Africa, and those with the good fortune 
to have homogeneous populations. Internal divisions of 
that kind have a profound effect on external attitudes. They 
tend to produce a paralysis in foreign policy, since an 
active policy pleasing to one group is commonly assailed 
by the other, and since the maintenance of national unity 
must always be a prime objective. Such divisions, cer¬ 
tainly, tend to inhibit co-operation with other members of 
the British Commonwealth, even when it can be shown to 
be in the national interest. Other internal cleavages— 
religious, geographical, economic—have important re¬ 
actions on external policies. The British Commonwealth 
is diverse enough in the particular interests of its member 
nations, even if they are regarded as homogeneous units; 
when the internal divisions of each of them are also re¬ 
membered, it will be recognised how extremely difficult 
is the problem of finding and upholding a common foreign 
policy to which they will all adhere. 

Still another vital distinction is that between the relatively 
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secure and the relatively insecure countries of the Common¬ 
wealth. National security must in any case be a matter of 
degree; there is no such thing as absolute security. But 
there is a great gap between, say, Canada, sheltered by two 
great Powers, having only one neighbour with whom she 
is on permanently pacific terms, while being insulated by 
broad oceans from any other foreign country, and, say, 
Ireland, a European country, a natural vantage point either 
for the defence of Great Britain or for attack upon her, or 
New Zealand, a small State isolated in the Pacific Ocean, 
guarded by sea power to which she can contribute only a 
small fraction. The relatively insecure countries of the 
Commonwealth are anxious to co-operate in foreign policy 
and defence because they recognise their fate to be bound 
up with that of the whole Commonwealth. Nowadays 
they are not in the least ready to follow wherever the 
United Kingdom may lead, but if they can lead the United 
Kingdom they know they must in the end be led by her. 
The attitude of the relatively secure countries is different. 
Their willingness to co-operate is always qualified by their 
fear that co-operation may implicitly commit them and 
therefore involve them in conflicts that do not concern 
their own national interests: at the same time their relative 
safety enables them to indulge in criticism of the earth- 
bound foreign policies which their more vulnerable fellow 
members are obliged to pursue. These traits were not 
absent from the discussions at Sydney. 

III. Collaboration and Co-ordination 

A LL this is enough to show that Commonwealth co¬ 
operation in foreign policy and defence is no easy 
matter to achieve, and that the organisers of the Sydney 
Conference were right in suggesting that uniformity is 
impossible. Co-operation may be of two kinds: collabora¬ 
tion and co-ordination. There are some countries of the 
Commonwealth that do not feel themselves able to go 
beyond co-ordinating their policies with those of their 
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fellow members, especially the United Kingdom; there 
are others for whom this is not enough, in view of the dose 
identity between their national interests and those of their 
fellow members. It is surely unwise to insist that the first 
group should co-operate in the same way as the second, 
since that involves the risk either of a revolt of their public 
opinion at home or else a dangerous disappointment when 
the collaboration is put to the test. It is equally unwise to 
aim no higher than co-ordination of policies for some 
members simply on the ground that certain other members 
are unable to go beyond it. Again, member nations may 
be able to “ collaborate ” in some aspects of public affairs, 
while they can only “ co-ordinate ” in others. The British 
Commonwealth must be protean in its forms of co-operation 
if it is to survive as an association of independent States. 

The Sydney Conference produced some important dis¬ 
cussions on co-operation in defence, in which these ideas 
took concrete shape. A service expert put forward a plan 
for decentralised co-operation, based on the concept that 
no country can be expected to contribute to a common 
defensive cause save as a by-product of its own national 
security. The same is true, of course, of other branches of 
co-operation; no country can be expected to subscribe to a 
common foreign policy save as a by-product of its own 
external interests. When the perils and horrors of modern 
war are concerned, idealism is not enough, and patriotism 
is not enough. The defence expert’s proposal was that 
each member country of the Commonwealth should work' 
outwards from its own national defence problem, making 
a whole region the subject of its defensive studies. It 
was not suggested that any Dominion was capable of assum¬ 
ing the whole responsibility for the defence of any region, 
or that it should extend its efforts and its liabilities further 
than it believed to be necessary for its national safety. But 
instead of taking for granted that its regional defence was 
amply provided for, through the all-pervading power of 
the United Kingdom, it should seek to ascertain where and 
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how its available resources for defence could be most 
fruitfully applied, and how it could best co-operate with 
friendly foreign neighbours—Canada with the United 
States, Australia with the Netherlands East Indies, South 
Africa with the Portuguese as well as the British colonies. 
The project must be considered in the light of three new 
factors in British Commonwealth defence: the rapid 
mobility and concentrated striking power of air forces, the 
great importance of industrial capacity and other economic 
elements in defence, and the fact that the assembly, transport 
and deployment of a large mass army is almost certain to 
prove impossible for the countries of the Commonwealth, 
at least at the outset of any future world war. If the 
project were adopted, said its author at Sydney, each 
Dominion would become more fully responsible for its own 
defence, and thus we should have a real Commonwealth. 

Responsibility is the inwardness of status and the key 
to freedom. The inner problem of British Commonwealth 
relations to-day is how to realise in practice the responsi¬ 
bility that has already been granted in theory to the several 
member States. Those who proposed that the Dominions 
should, if they wished, declare to foreign Powers that in a 
war involving the United Kingdom or other member 
nations of the Commonwealth they might be neutral, at 
their own will, did so in the belief that responsibility in 
foreign policy could not be real or complete unless that 
right of neutrality had been fully established. Separate 
responsibility must always be limited Jay material factors, 
but only in the same way (though perhaps in a higher degree) 
as it is limited for the United Kingdom herself. Who 
does decide the issue of peace and war ? asked a United 
Kingdom delegate at Sydney, when Dominion spokesmen 
had alleged thac the issue was in effect decided for them in 
London. May we not, he continued, be drawn into a war 
by the policy of France, with whom we are associated in a 
defensive alliance which is much closer in some respects 
than our relations with the Dominions ? Again, there is 
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distinction to be drawn between those Dominions which 
eel themselves to be tied, for better or for worse, for peace 
>r for war, to the fate of the United Kingdom and their 
ellow members of the Commonwealth, and those who do 
ot share that feeling. Responsibility in foreign policy 
nd defence has a different meaning for each of these groups, 
'or a Dominion in the first group, it must mean responsi- 
ility for bringing its full influence to bear on the policy 
f the United Kingdom on long-term issues or at critical 
loments, rather than responsibility for conducting a 
istinct and perhaps divergent policy of its own. 

But whether co-operation takes the form of collaboration 
r only co-ordination one thing is clear: in day-to-day 
Bairs there can be no common policy jointly conducted, 
cid no sharing of responsibility, unless and until federal 
istitutions replace the present form of the Commonwealth, 
'his is true for two reasons : first, because the short-term 
bjectives of foreign policy are national objectives—one 
lember of the Sydney Conference described them as the 
rotection of the interests of each country’s own nationals— 
id secondly because decisions have constantly to be 
ken, on great issues or less, without time for elaborate 
insultation even with the national Cabinet, let alone with 
te Ministers of countries situated thousands of miles away, 
herefore the root of co-operation is the adoption of a 
immon long-term objective, followed by the maximum 
■ collaboration or co-ordination of policies in working 
wards it. 

It was clear from the discussions at Sydney that the long- 
rm objective cannot be found within the British Common- 
ealth itself. There were some who said that all nations 
: the Commonwealth had a supreme interest in keeping 
reat Britain strong, or in promoting the strength of the 
ritish Commonwealth itself; but others then asked— 
electorates are wont to ask both in the Dominions and 
the United Kingdom—for what purpose the strength of 
reat Britain or the Commonwealth is required and will 
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be used. The Commonwealth, it is certain, cannot find 
within itself sufficient inspiration even for its own being. 
It must look beyond its own limits to an international end, 
a moral purpose. This common purpose was expressed 
in different ways at the Sydney Conference : some identified 
it with peace, some with the preservation and enlargement 
of freedom, some with the equality of all peoples and races, 
and the brotherhood of man. The phrase around which 
debate crystallised was the establishment and defence of a 
world order. A world order means different things to 
different minds. To one delegate at least it meant nothing 
less than a world government. To others it implied 
reverting to the Covenant of the League. Some thought 
that the policy of appeasement was on the road to it; others 
urged a return to the path of collective security. Clearly 
the member nations of the Commonwealth will have to 
take much more common counsel before they can express 
their long-term objective with one voice and in such a way 
as to point the broad lines of immediate policies for each 
of them. But the principle cannot be shaken, that the 
unifying objective of the British Commonwealth cannot 
be found within itself, but must be found in the service 
of all humanity. 

The discussions at Sydney on the economic aspects of 
co-operation suggested a similar conclusion. It was argued 
that self-sufficiency was an illusion either for the whole 
Commonwealth or for any member of it, and that common 
purposes in defence indicated no fruitful line of economic 
co-operation, since they implied either greater national 
protectionism or else the canalisation of trade in the 
strategically safest channels, which might not be Common¬ 
wealth channels. Nor was there much support, it seemed, 
for the view that preferences were valuable in themselves 
because they strengthened the Commonwealth ties and 
therefore served its political and strategic ends. Instead, 
there was much discussion of the objective of world freer 
trade, and how it could be secured by way of the preferential 
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system. The Ottawa system was described without contra¬ 
diction as an emergency device, suitable to the circumstances 
of 1932, but not necessarily suitable to those of 1938, 
Once more the objective was sought in something wider 
than the Commonwealth itself; once more, too, there were 
many different opinions about the way in which the objec¬ 
tive should be furthered : whether, for instance, by way of 
an invitation to foreign countries to share in preferential 
benefits on terms, or by way of the gradual whittling down 
of preferences in the interests of world freer trade and a 
higher standard of living for all nations. 


IV. The Future of the Commonwealth 

D OES there emerge, then, from these considerations, as 
the Conference asked itself, a fresh conception of the 
Commonwealth and of its functioning in the future ? It 
will not be a Commonwealth with rigid or homogeneous 
institutions for the conduct of its common affairs or for 
co-operation between its member nations. There will be 
different forms of co-operation, sometimes even less intimate 
than at present, while for some countries or in certain 
aspects they will grow closer until something akin to 
federalism may emerge through organic evolution. By 
maintaining a variety of flexible institutions for co-opera¬ 
tion, the Commonwealth as a whole will be able to gain 
from each member nation its fullest contribution to the 
common cause, given freely on the strength of national 
interests and from a foundation of national responsibility. 
The common cause will be found, not in any selfish or 
exclusive ambition, but in an objective of world-wide 
welfare. The working out of this objective will not be 
simple, nor can unanimity be always expected, since the 
circumstances of the various member nations and the 
degrees of their interest in this or that area or issue differ 
so widely. 

As time goes on, new problems will no doubt force 
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themselves to the front both in the internal affairs of the 
British Commonwealth and in its relations with the rest 
of the world. The increase of its own number of self- 
governing nations, through the advance first of India and 
then of other countries now in a dependent position, will 
raise extremely difficult questions. Problems of racial 
status will inevitahly become more and more prominent. 
There was a foretaste of this development at the Sydney 
Conference in the Indian delegates’ repeated denunciation 
of the barriers placed by the Dominions in the way of 
Oriental immigration. That is typical of the questions 
that will have to be faced if the Commonwealth is to con¬ 
tinue and is to serve its professed objective of a world 
order. At present, European dangers force themselves 
most urgently on our notice, but the time may come when 
inter-continental and inter-racial conflicts will seem fat 
more pressing and far more momentous for the Common¬ 
wealth. A great responsibility lies on the Commonwealth 
in this field, since it is the original home of the doctrine 
of trusteeship, and is about to enrol among its own equal 
and self-governing members an Oriental nation. If the 
smooth progress of race relations cannot be secured within 
the Commonwealth, it is scarcely likely to be feasible on 
a still larger scale. The British Commonwealth, by way 
of India, Burma, Ceylon and other Oriental countries 
within its borders, may yet prove to be the indispensable 
bridge between the civilisations and the power-complexes 
of West and East. The Commonwealth is indeed a 
microcosm of the world, and it is no lapse from inter¬ 
national idealism to regard the Commonwealth as a vitally 
important instrument of progress. The very fact that an 
assembly like the Sydney Conference can be held—an 
entirely frank yet friendly discussion of national interests, of 
differences as well as agreements—is proof of the vast value 
of the Commonwealth in a world of hatreds, suspicions, 
and the smothering of free thought and free speech. 
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DRIVE FOR AMERICAN 
UNITY 

I. The Aftermath of Munich 

T HE United States, like the rest of the world, is now 
busy adjusting itself to the post-Munich situation. 
Effects here (quite apart from reactions, which are treated 
in a separate section) * have been profound and continuing. 
First, we have in prospect a great armament expansion. 
The naval building program is being expedited. Mechan¬ 
ization of the army, expansion of the air force, mobilization 
of national electrical power resources for an emergency, 
and dozens of other unprecedented practical stages in 
organizing the nation for national defense are now under 
serious advanced study. Second, President Roosevelt 
is leading a crusade for national unity—for healing the 
breaches and subduing the passions of the past six years 
which have kept the nation turbulent and divided—as an 
essential step “ to make democracy work ”. 

Concluding his most significant talk of recent times— 
a radio address on the “ Struggle for Peace ”, on October 
26—the President said: 

Let us work for greater unity, for peace among the nations of 
the world, for restraint, for negotiation and for community of 
effort. Let us work for the same ideals within our own borders 
in our relations with each other, so that we may, if the test ever 
comes, have that unity of will with which alone a democracy can 
successfully meet its enemies. 

These were not empty phrases. To those who have 
followed the workings of Mr. Roosevelt’s mind since the 
Munich settlement, they embodied a profound reorientation 
* See p. z8 above. 
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of policy. The new viewpoint was best expressed a few 
days earlier in an authomed interview in the New York 
Times , in which the following paraphrase of the new 
policy was given: 

Whether or not the most militant phase of the New Deal 
ended with the unsuccessful interventions in the Democratic 
primaries last summer, it can be said that a period of pacification 
is beginning. The new efforts to conciliate business and reconcile 
the differences of the C.I.O. and the A.F. of L. are not merely 
a pre-election gesture. They are the outgrowth of the European 
crisis and the settlement made at Munich, but not in the sense in 
which the President’s statement to that effect has been interpreted. 
Europe’s plight brought home to Wn'b^rrtoi t u ? urren* nece«« ; tv 
of internal unity and the consolv..: >■ ■'■■< l.r. i.‘<l 

States. The tense weeks of crisis convinced Mr. Roosevelt not 
only that the first defense of democracy is strength on the home 
front, but also that if a new synthesis of interests and energies 
is required to save representative government it must be worked 
out in this country. 

Thus “ making democracy work ” within the United 
States becomes the first essential of American foreign 
policy, since the prime objective of that foreign policy 
is to preserve democracy in the world. In re-dedicating 
himself to this task, the President could have taken one 
of two widely different courses. He could have donned 
his shining armor again and gone forth to battle against 
what he calls the fortresses of privilege. He could have 
plunged again into the temper of the Supreme Court fight, 
which, along with the sit-down strikes, were the atmo¬ 
spheric prelude to the 1937-38 slump. He could have 
gone on the war-path. But instead of choosing this course, 
he began to stress pacification and national unity. He 
spoke with new patience and resignation of “ the American 
way ” of achieving reforms slowly and painfully. He was, 
in short, in a mood which American observers had never 
seen in him before. That was the effect of Munich on the 
American President. 

But if the President’s attitude to his domestic opposition, 
in the field of business, has become conciliatory, that is 
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not true of his attitude toward the authoritarian Govern¬ 
ments. The new armament policy has been aired in head¬ 
lines at every possible opportunity, and when the details 
eventually emerge around the first of the year, it will probably 
be seen that the United States is making itself an all¬ 
round military Power basically second to none. To put it 
graphically, the American Government is now in the mood 
of the British Government in September when the trenches 
were being dug in Hyde Park ! The United States is seek¬ 
ing primarily to defend the Western Hemisphere from 
Fascist aggression. Already there has been much German, 
Italian, and Japanese penetration. Washington is now 
trying to keep this economic and cultural invasion from 
turning into spheres of influence which would overthrow 
self-government in the Americas. As the President said 
in his October 27 speech: 

We are determined to use every endeavor in order that the 
Western Hemisphere may work out its own interrelated salvation 
in the light of its own interrelated experience. 

On December 9 at Lima, Peru, the Eighth Pan-American 
Conference will meet, with Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull prominently present and perhaps President Roosevelt 
as well. This meeting is intended to furnish the forum 
for the United States to attempt again to consolidate 
American sentiment and action against all forms of overseas 
penetration. Manifold attempts to lay the foundations 
are under way: new trade contacts with Latin America, 
furnishing of military experts to the smaller countries 
by the United States, short-wave and regular radio broad¬ 
casts pumping the United States viewpoint and its culture 
into the countries to the south. Before long, we may even 
be back in the subsidy or money-lending stage, and the 
notable caution with which the Mexican expropriation 
problem has been handled is primarily to protect the 
susceptibilities of the other countries. 

Thus the first objective of American armament and 
related policies is to build a wall around the Western 
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Hemisphere—a’ ■wall against political penetration and 
influence, and not against the free flow of trade along most- 
favored-nation channels. Great Britain’s historic position 
in Argentina, for example, is something which the United 
States is now prepared to welcome and foster so long as it 
is helpful in the bulwark against Fascist influence. It is 
recognized as a type of influence that has not in general 
passed beyond the bounds of normal financial and com¬ 
mercial intercourse. But as an aftermath to Munich, 
it is also recognized that the United States can expect little 
outside help in enforcing the Monroe Doctrine. His¬ 
torically, for a century, it was the British navy which sup¬ 
ported the American declaration. Now, it is felt, the 
American navy must be prepared to do it alone, in the 
probability that Great Britain will either be fully occupied 
elsewhere or unable or disinterested in providing any 
assistance. 

The second objective of American armament is in the 
Far East. A good part of the United States navy, 
latterly nearly all of it, is kept in the Pacific, with a 
major base in the Hawaiian Islands, and potential remote 
points of operation—at least for aviation—stretching far 
toward Asia. The American pledge for an independent 
Philippines (300 miles from Japan or the Asiatic main¬ 
land) is still a moral obligation. The “ open door in 
China ” is still one of the three great tenets of United 
States foreign policy. And although there are few practical 
steps that the United States is now prepared to take con¬ 
cerning China, it is trying to keep the record straight in 
preparation for better days to come. 

On October 6, therefore, the American Ambassador to 
Japan delivered a stern note in Tokyo calling for the open 
door, and in effect threatening trade reprisals if Japan 
did not restore trading equality in its controlled areas. 
The note painstakingly listed Japan’s discriminatory re¬ 
strictions upon American trading rights in Asia. It 
emphasized Japan’s present equality of trading rights in the 
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United States. The implication was plain. Japan would 
be placed upon the American “ black list ”, which means 
that it would not profit on a most-favored-nation basis 
under trade agreements the United States has with other 
Powers, unless the Asiatic door were opened. Such a 
restriction would not touch directly Japan’s major exports 
of silk and silk products to the United States, but it would 
affect many manufactured goods. For example, the 
Canadian agreement of 1935 provided a concession on 
whisky aged in the wood for four years. Japan began 
ageing whisky in the wood as soon as the agreement was 
known, and expected to have a useful sale in the United 
States in 1939. And since Japanese manufacture for export 
is greatly imitative—in the way of china and crockery, small 
articles of all sorts, etc.—it might be expected to take 
advantage of concessions under many trade agreements 
the United States has negotiated. All such products 
would be shut out if Japan were on the “ black list ”. 
And of course further reprisals against major exports, 
such as silk, are not out of the question as implementation 
of the latest American note. 

Even, such steps might bring about no direct change 
in the Far East. But at least the United States has made its 
position forcefully clear, and behind the position will stand 
the enlarging American navy and air force, warning that 
interests nearer home must not be impaired. In the 
Orient, as in the Americas, the task which United States 
policy-makers feel that Great Britain is no longer fulfilling 
now falls to some degree upon this country. Naturally, 
only a small fraction of Britain’s role in the Orient would 
be attempted by the United States, but the preoccupation 
of the British navy in Europe is a prime reason for ex¬ 
pansion of the American navy to-day. 

Within the State Department and throughout the rest 
of the Government an odd dualism persists, and it is re¬ 
flected in many speeches and declarations on foreign policy. 
On the one hand, President Roosevelt and Secretary Hull 
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make speeches Heartily critical of the dictatorship nations. 
On October 27, the President’s re-definition of policy con¬ 
tained in almost every sentence some condemnation of 
force, of “ strident ambitions ”, of treaty-breaking, of rule 
by the sword, of the violation of civil and religious liberties. 
Naturally, the speech was not published in Rome or Berlin 
or Tokyo. In temper it was as anti-dictatorship as any¬ 
thing the President or Mr. Hull has said publicly. On 
the other hand, Ambassador Kennedy and Under-Secretary 
Sumner Welles make speeches in which they plead for a 
breakdown of the cleavage between the dictatorships and 
the democracies, calling for appeasement between the 
groupings, altogether reflecting views very like those 
understood to be held in dominant British circles. 

Every informed person in Washington understands this 
dualism; it is the source of no little friction between 
individuals in the State Department who hold opposing 
views; it constantly produces embarrassment and mis¬ 
understanding. The basic reasons for such contradictory 
but equally “ authorized ” viewpoints are two : first, they 
reflect a natural divergence which exists in all democratic 
countries; second. President Roosevelt has no wish to 
burn all his bridges. Though most of his own declarations 
have been anti-dictatorship, he is evidently keeping the 
way open to try a different tack if events and American 
public opinion make it advisable. Thus, he could still 
follow the path of quarantine, as outlined in his Chicago 
speech last year, or of appeasement, just as changing cir¬ 
cumstances might require. Even rearmament can be 
interpreted dually : as the force necessary to confront the 
dictatorships with a democratic front, or as the essential 
preliminary to a limitation-of-armaments conference. 

And so in sum, in the post-Munich world, the United 
States plunges into a new armament drive, strives anew 
toward internal unity which has been threatened by in¬ 
dustrial and political hostility to the President on the one 
hand, and intolerance and impatience of the Administration 
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on the other, and turns its face toward the Americas in an 
attempt to establish and preserve economic and political 
democracy in this Hemisphere. Altogether, the European 
crisis has left deep—and not unhopeful—lines across the 
map of the new world. 


II. The mid-term Elections 

A S these stirring events were taking place, the United 
States was wading through an important mid-term 
election. Once again the readers of The Round Table, by 
the time that they see this article,* will know results yet un¬ 
known to this correspondent. On November 8 the voters 
will choose 31 state governors, 37 senators, and the entire 
membership of the House of Representatives, 43 5 in number. 
The significance of the election is being greatly stressed, 
but it can easily be exaggerated. President Roosevelt 
is not running. His political magnetism and great cam¬ 
paigning power are not in operation. The test is between 
varied individual candidates, and their personal abilities 
and appeals very frequently overshadow the national 
issues which may fill their speeches. But the outcome of 
the elections will be interpreted as a referendum on the 
New Deal. Everybody expects, and discounts, a certain 
number of Republican gains. Invariably in American 
history, the opposition party has gained seats at the mid¬ 
term election in a President’s second term. There is no 
chance at all that the Republicans will this time get control 
of either Senate or House. In the Senate it is an actual 
impossibility, in the House almost equally so. And unless 


* The following table shows the changes in the state of the parties 
as the result of the elections: 


Senate 


Democrats . 
Republicans . 
Other parties 


New. 
• 6 9 
■ 2J 


Old. 

76 

16 


House of Representatives 


Democrats 
Republicans 
Other parties 


New. Old. 
. 262 330 

. 169 90 

4 iJ 

— Editor. 
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there is a landslide, returning 70 or 80 Republican House 
members—still short of a majority—the victory will not 
be very notable. As a matter of fact, moderate Republican 
gains might even help the President in applying patty 
discipline to his present sprawling Democratic majorities. 

The basic significance of the elections lies, instead, 
in their indication of how the tide is running. If the 
Republican gains are notable in certain states—like Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, New York, and New Jersey—which are 
regarded as pivotal, then the Opposition’s hopes for 
1940 will rise sky-high. Ohio is an excellent example, as a 
state almost equally industrial and agricultural, set in the 
mid-west, and known as the “ mother of Presidents ” 
for the many Chief Executives it has given the nation. 
The Democratic Senator from that state, Robert J. Bulkley, 
is running for re-election against Robert A. Taft, son of 
the late President and Chief Justice, William Howard Taft. 
The two candidates have made the policies of the national 
Administration their basic issue, which is far from being 
the usual case. They have conducted their campaign 
through a series of six joint debates. The voters have 
had an unusual exposition of the arguments, and have a 
fair choice. If Mr. Taft wins, it will be generally concluded 
that the Republican opposition is really coming into its 
own. If Senator Bulkley wins, the prestige of the Adminis¬ 
tration will remain high—except that many will charge that 
the election was “ bought ” with heavy relief expenditures 
in Ohio at the last minute. So if readers want a straw 
as to American public opinion, let them look up the results 
in Ohio. Almost equally revealing will be the results in 
New York, New Jersey, or Pennsylvania. These are 
among the biggest states in the union, and any party must 
carry one and preferably two of them to be certain of carry¬ 
ing the country. The Republican chances seem at least 
even of re-electing Senator Davis in Pennsylvania, and of 
filling one or two of the three contested Democratic places 
in New York and New Jersey with a Republican. Should 
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two or three Republicans be elected in these three states, 
the result will be sensationally encouraging to the party. 

But if, as is expected, the outcome is more or less in¬ 
conclusive, then the President chief’s problem—and the 
outstanding political fact in the country—will be the 
opposition within his own party. Already the nominating 
primaries have resulted in a series of victories for Democratic 
senators who have opposed the President. Nine senators 
of his party fought against Mr. Roosevelt’s Supreme Court 
enlargement plan last year and have had to face the voters 
this year. All of them were triumphantly re-nominated, 
though the President himself actively campaigned against 
several of them. The outcome proved that under the 
American political system of State autonomy, and all the 
traditions and emotions that go with it, it is very difficult 
for a President—however popular himself—to interfere 
in a State election and defeat a candidate he dislikes. We 
have plenty of “ coat-tail riders ”—candidates who aver 
their unmixed loyalty to the President and who get elected 
on that basis—but it has been conclusively shown that the 
President’s disapproval does not defeat strong local can¬ 
didates. 

Presumably these senators, returning to Washington 
despite the efforts of Mr. Roosevelt, will be more positively 
opposed to his program than ever before. Likewise 
other of their colleagues, observing and fearing the Presi¬ 
dent’s forays into party primaries never before invaded 
by a President, may turn insurgent as the mystic year 
1940, with its presidential election, draws closer. For Mr. 
Roosevelt’s defeats in the primaries seem to indicate that 
if in 1940 he wishes to transfer his mantle to a successor 
of his own choosing, he may find the operation a difficult 
one. His political magic, it would almost seem, is non- 
transferrable. In that case, the sweepstakes of 1940 are 
open. And the question of a third term for the President 
himself immediately pops up. To some, the political 
lesson of 1938’$ elections is that the only New Dealer who 
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am be elected President in 1940 is Mr. Roosevelt himself. 
If that is true, he would presumably prefer to challenge the 
strong tradition against third terms for American Presidents, 
than to let his program be put on the shelf. Actually, the 
anti-third-term tradition is stronger among Mr. Roosevelt’s 
old opponents than among his friends. The opposition 
can make a big fuss about it, but there is no evidence that 
the millions of “ common-man ” voters who have elected 
and re-elected Mr. Roosevelt are greatly moved by such 
considerations. Rather, they want a President who has 
their welfare at heart: who is their “ friend ”, and Mr. 
Roosevelt still retains that title. 

Such views, however, may not dominate Congress. 
In the legislative halls are numerous ambitious men who 
would like to be presidential candidates themselves, or wish 
to get in on the ground floor of a new presidential drive. 
Include among them those senators who return to Washing¬ 
ton in spite of the President, and others who have natural 
conservative leanings, and you get a sizeable potential 
bloc of insurgents. Existence of the group may make it 
difficult or impossible for the President to secure enactment 
of any drastic or controversial legislation. He may even 
have many of the powers previously granted him by 
Congress curtailed. The last two years of a President’s 
second term are traditionally turbulent, and most such 
Presidents have found themselves blocked by bulky 
Congressional majorities. So there is stormy weather 
ahead. 

III. Business Recovery 

N OT the European crisis, nor the electoral campaign, 
nor the prospect of a deadlock between Congress 
and the Executive has stopped the steady march of business 
recovery. Many American economists and most invest¬ 
ment advisers are firmly of the opinion that a boom has 
started, and that it will reach large proportions. They 
expect it to last through 1939 at the very least, and to pile 
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up a 175,000,000,000 national income in that year against 
a prospective $60,000,000,000 this year. 

In October the business index reached the year’s high point 
in a contra-seasonal trend, after wavering in September. 
Now boom statements are growing on all the trees, and the 
stock market is flourishing. The automobile industry 
is once more the bell wether. Last spring the experts 
were saying that the automobile industry, having furnished 
the starter for revival during the last depression, would not 
be able to do so again. They impressively pointed out 
that in 1933 the unused mileage of cars in operation 
(since there were many old cars in use) was very low, and 
everything was ready for a boom. But after the 1937 
automotive sales, which were very close to 1929 levels, 
nobody expected the industry to flourish again in the 
autumn of 1938. That, however, is the amazing fact. 
Automobiles are now selling on a boom basis, after the 
industry got rid—through organized selling campaigns— 
of a heavy^ stock of unsold used cars earlier in the year. 
And the automobile industry has again become the country’s 
pivotal industry. It uses one-fourth of the steel, half of 
the iron, three-quarters of the plate-glass, one-fifth of the 
aluminium and copper, one-third of the lead and four- 
fifths of the rubber and oil consumed in the country, while 
one in seven gainfully employed in America owes his 
living to the motor car. The automobile is economically 
to the United States what the home is to Great Britain— 
the back-log as well as the kindling wood of the economic 
system. 

But housing is also beginning to march along here, with 
1938 figures already mounting to the promising 1937 
level and evidently headed higher. If a price ramp does 
not come in the spring, again exploding a housing boom, 
we seem in a way to realize the $75,000,000,000 national 
income in 1939 of which the economists speak. 

Farm prices remain low, and so discontented grumbling 
and talk of “ farm revolt ” roll eastward from the Great 
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Plains, But prospects for fall and winter markets look 
good, because of increasing production schedules and pay 
rolls, and this somewhat promises to compensate for low 
prices. Farmers’ cash income is going up as compared 
with earlier months of 1938, but it is about $700,000,000 
out of $5,000,000,000 lower than last year. 

On the whole, however, the agricultural outlook as 
well as industrial prospects was on the rosy side. The 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, one of the most com¬ 
petent and objective business analyst sources in the country, 
in October thus summarized the broad situation: 

The general trend of industrial production, factory employ¬ 
ment, and national income points upward. Consumption of 
many industrial products has exceeded production in recent 
months; inventory stocks of automobiles, textiles, and other goods 
have been substantially reduced; factories have increased pro¬ 
duction schedules. How sharp has been the industrial re¬ 
covery since July is revealed in the accompanying chart [which 
showed an almost vertical rise from 70’5 to 80-2 in industrial 
production]. Though building contracts awarded (as measured 
by the Federal Reserve Board index) recovered more than 50 per 
cent, between March and August 1938—to the highest point 
since April 1931—it was not until July that any widespread 
evidence of an improving economic situation was apparent. 
In July, however, such broad measures of domestic demand as 
industrial production and non-agricultural income had reversed 
the downward trends which first appeared in September of last 
year. Factory employment and pay rolls, which usually respond 

J uickly to changes in productive activity, rose sharply from 
une to August. 

In this setting of gradual recovery comes President 
Roosevelt’s appeal for internal pacification, for a new crusade 
toward national union. That is the biggest news from 
America to-day. 

United States of America. 

October 1938. 




THE ECONOMIC REGIME OF 
THE THIRD REICH 


I. Economics and Power Politics’ 

S INCE its accession to power in 1935 the National 
Socialist Government has led Germany from one success 
to another in international affairs. Its latest political 
stroke still resounds harshly in the ears of an uneasy world. 
By comparison, the economic and financial achievements 
of the Third Reich have been as spectacular, though perhaps 
less convincing when judged by the orthodox canons of 
the past. 

Nevertheless, the economic policy and practice of the 
regime have not failed it. Prophecies of a breakdown, 
freely uttered for some time in and outside Germany, have 
been falsified. Though viewed abroad with dislike and 
distrust, the financial methods adopted by National 
Socialist Germany have sufficed to provide the resources 
for a prodigious programme of military preparation, 
which, in turn, has reinforced German diplomacy— 
following the familiar traditions of Prussian statecraft—in 
its aggressive pursuit of bold political designs. 

This fact is significant enough to invite study of Germany’s 
national economy. Furthermore, there seems to be a grow¬ 
ing disposition on the part of Germany’s rulers to establish 
permanently, and as a matter of deliberate intent, the policy 
originally adopted to cope with acute economic and financial 
embarrassment. The devices and expedients, the active 
and repressive measures resorted to in a period of emerg¬ 
ency, have gradually developed into a more or less coherent, 
if extremely complex, system of controlled economy. 
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Whatever may be the views of officials and civil servants 
responsible for its laborious administration, politicians show 
no desire to abandon it. Its advantages are deemed to 
outweigh its disadvantages. Certainly it secures to those 
at the head a degree of power which, through its ability to 
affect the fortunes and even the daily livelihood of millions 
of individual Germans, rivals the most remorseless police 
methods as a means of compelling political subservience 
and crushing opposition. 


II. Barriers Against the Outside World 

T O understand the closed or controlled system of national 
economy now obtaining in Germany, it is well to bear 
in mind two facts. First, the system as it confronts us 
to-day is not the embodiment of new and surprising ab¬ 
stract principles or economic theories. It was not devised 
in the study. Totalitarian economic methods were born 
of necessity, evolved through practice and adapted to 
experience. It is to this circumstance rather than to any 
subtlety of design or originality of plan that their survival 
and success must be ascribed. A second vital element, 
without which the edifice of German economy could 
neither have come into existence in the past nor continue 
to survive in the future, is the all-pervading and overriding 
power wielded by the Government in economic as well as 
political affairs. Perhaps the only doctrine consciously and 
deliberately applied from the outset to the solution of 
Germany’s economic problems is that of the absolute 
authority of the State or Leader. 

Some approach towards the restriction of economic 
freedom was of course made before the advent of National 
Socialism. The emergency had begun during the financial 
crisis of 1931, when the abrupt cessation of foreign loans 
found the country in a situation which menaced anew the 
stability of the Reichsmark. To counter it, foreign 
exchange restrictions were imposed. 
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Parenthetically, it may be well to observe that recourse 
to this expedient might perhaps have been avoided if— 
after the standstill—the German Government during the 
late autumn of 1931 had thrown in its lot with the sterling 
countries. The strain on German exchange would almost 
certainly have been relieved and many of the bitter social 
and economic hardships of 1932 averted. The growing 
unrest and civil strife, threatening political disruption, 
would have been checked. History might have taken a 
different turn. Dis aliter visum. The memory of the post¬ 
war inflation which completely extinguished the old mark 
was too dread for the German Government at that juncture 
to envisage the deliberate devaluation of its currency, despite 
the example set by the Scandinavian countries and others. 
The political hazard was great: a panic was feared. In 
addition, some well-meaning foreign advisers adjured the 
Reichsbank to “ stay on gold ”, arguing that recovery 
would certainly follow if only the stability of the Reichs¬ 
mark were maintained. This, as it proved, was a tragic 
error of judgment. In the sequel, distress and depression 
went from bad to worse. 

Wer “ A ” sagt, muss auch “ B ” sagtn, runs an old 
German proverb. Having embarked upon foreign- 
exchange restrictions, the authorities soon found it necessary 
to institute control of foreign trade in order to render them 
effective. Too many devices for the illicit export of capital 
and the evasion of exchange regulations—such as that of 
under-invoicing exports and over-invoicing imports—had 
been found and practised during the comparatively recent 
period of European inflation. 

Furthermore, the censoring of applications for foreign 
exchange, which was adopted in order to exclude transfers 
of capital and other financial transactions, and thus restrict 
the allocation of exchange to legitimate trading operations, 
constituted no more than a qualitative limitation of the 
accruing demand. It set no positive bounds to the volume 
of imports; nor did it secure any quantitative adjustment of 
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the total value of German imports to countervailingexportt. 
In short, it did not solve the exchange problem. Despite 
restrictions, foreign trade continued to show an advene 
balance. It was therefore decreed—though only after a 
lapse of time during which a considerable volume of new 
commercial indebtedness had been incurred abroad—that in 
future no foreign purchases, even of essential goods, should 
be contracted for without prior sanction and allocation of 
the requisite exchange. Exports were similarly made 
subject to approval and licence, to ensure that the resulting 
foreign exchange would be duly remitted to the Central 
Exchange Fund of the Reich and that commodities required 
to satisfy domestic needs should not be sent out of the 
country. 

By this measure the Government assumed complete 
control of Germany’s foreign trade down to the minutest 
details. The Government became and has since remained, 
as it were, Germany’s sole authorised buying and selling 
agent in its dealings with other countries. It also became 
the country’s sole dealer in marks against foreign exchange.* 
It thus secured the complete exchange stability of the Reichs¬ 
mark. Where there is but a single buyer and seller of a 
currency, fluctuations in price cannot occur against his will. 
This simple fact explains what has occasionally been 
accounted a mystery : the paradox that the German mark, 
unsupported by any gold reserves, is the only one in the 
quoted list of world exchanges to preserve its pre-war 
parity with gold. It differs from the other principal 
currencies in that it is not a “ market ’*, but a monopoly. 

The circumstance that the German authorities permit 
dealings, and in some instances free dealings, at fluctuating 
market prices in a dozen other types of marks rather demon¬ 
strates than negates the completeness of the control 
established. For none of these other categories of marks 
can really be considered as currencies or money except in a 

* Not, of course, in the Russian sense, as an entrepreneur, but as the 
controlling agency. 
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limj^ sense of the term. They are book claims against 
German banks and businesses arising out of unliquidated 
German indebtedness to foreigners, dating from before the 
moratorium and standstill; they are accordingly limited 
in amount, and their use is strictly circumscribed. In 
general, none of them can be tendered in payment for 
exportable German goods; though in exceptional cases 
the German financial authorities may give sanction for some 
special transaction, at a rate fixed by them, which would 
normally be outside the permissible limits. Register- 
marks, perhaps the best known among the various kinds of 
marks conforming to the above description, are, after all, 
little more than an application of the principle of travellers’ 
cheques combined with hotel and food coupons, extended 
to cover all other expenses incidental to tourist travel. 
When the foreigner buys them he is merely acquiring at an 
auction price the claims of some other foreigner upon 
Germany. They provide the purchaser with travelling 
facilities (and these only) and extinguish ^ome fraction of 
Germany’s foreign indebtedness. They cannot be used for 
the purchase of German goods in competition with standard 
marks, which a foreign importer is obliged to purchase at 
the official rate from the Reichsbank. 

Having assumed control of all inward and outward 
foreign trade, the central authority was clearly faced with 
the task of discriminating continuously between a variety 
of alternative imports—control itself being due to the 
impossibility of permitting all desired or desirable imports. 
It had also to determine or limit the quantity to be sanctioned 
in each case. It had, in a word, both to balance the value 
of imports with that of exports by administrative control, 
and to select them so as to assure the minimum and aim at 
the maximum satisfaction of the country’s needs. The 
requisite machinery of control, and virtually of economic 
planning, was accordingly set up. It was soon involved 
directly in the supervision, if not the actual regulation, of 
large sections of domestic production and industry. Many 
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branches of the latter depended on raw-matend iajpjflffctsl 
and had to adjust their activities to the available supply. 
The degree of capacity to which they could work had’in 
turn a direct bearing on employment and unemployment. 
The many issues involved and the decisions to be taken by 
those responsible readily suggest themselves, and need not 
be enumerated. It has been possible by these methods to 
avoid a great deal of waste in the national economy. On 
the other hand, a vast and steadily increasing amount of 
daily administrative work has had to be performed, which is 
wholly unproductive. The labour involved is incredible. 
Tens of thousands of forms have to be completed daily by 
controllers and controlled. It is believed that half a 
million people devote their energies to the work. No one, 
perhaps, except the Germans with their passion for organisa¬ 
tion, their natural inclination to take thought for the morrow 
in its every detail, supported by an almost infinite capacity 
for taking pains, would successfully have carried out such a 
colossal task o^ indeed, ever have shouldered it. 


III. Internal Regimentation 

I NEVITABLY the impact of these measures of control, 
beginning with a moratorium and exchange barriers 
and culminating in the detailed management of Germany's 
foreign trade and foreign exchange, proved at first severely 
deflationary and restrictive of trade in general. But the 
crisis had begun with unemployment of such dimensions as 
to constitute a social and political menace quite as serious as 
the threatening exchange depreciation. Domestic trade 
and turnover had therefore to be stimulated at all costs. 
The required stimulus was provided by extensive creation of 
credit behind Germany’-s closed exchange frontiers and by 
its direct application on the part of the Government itself. 
The Government quickly became the largest single 
entrepreneur and employer of labour, engaging in public 
works, including (but at first by no means predominantly 
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consisting of) military preparations. Their justification 
was based on grounds of national utility and the employ¬ 
ment thereby afforded, without particular regard to their 
producing a profit or earning the interest due on the funds 
expended. 

This policy has proved highly successful in reducing 
unemployment and galvanising industry into renewed 
activity. But as the system prevailing within the borders 
of Germany—that is, behind the exchange barriers—was 
at that juncture still in the main a normal monetary economy, 
so great an injection of credit applied to the creation of work 
and income necessarily had the effect of starting an upward 
movement in prices. It became marked in respect of con¬ 
sumption goods, the supply of which—whether home- 
produced or imported—could not rise pari passu with the 
increasing national income and the resulting greater demand 
for them. To avert the danger threatening from this 
quarter, which, if allowed to proceed far, would have in¬ 
volved depreciation of the Reichsmark in terms of internal 
goods and services, price control was instituted. 

Price control proved, as always, a treacherous weapon. 
It seldom happens that the relation between costs and prices 
is satisfactory to all producers or uniform as between 
different forms of enterprise. The imposition of fixed 
prices therefore leads to deviations and distortions of pro¬ 
duction. Activities ate transferred wherever possible from 
the less to the more profitable forms of manufacture, 
trade and agriculture, regardless of their bearing upon the 
general welfare. 

To forestall and counter these tendencies—of which 
abundant experience had been gained in Germany under 
the system of maximum prices initiated during the great 
war—the German Government proceeded yet a step 
further by introducing qualitative and quantitative super¬ 
vision of production itself, both in industry and farming. 
It would be an exaggeration to describe it as all-embracing. 
Considerable elasticity is allowed in a thousand smaller and 
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less important branches of trade and manufacture, particu¬ 
larly where no imported raw material is employed and supply 
is adequate. But regimentation covers a wide field none 
die less. Not only does it apply to existing prqduction and 
manufacture, it also entails absolute control over the crea¬ 
tion of any ne# enterprise. This has to receive govern¬ 
ment sanction both centrally and regionally. What might 
be termed wanton competition, involving duplication of 
plant and possible over-production likely to lead to price- 
cutting, can be prevented in advance by a simple ministerial 
decision. Furthermore, the Government is in effective 
control of the capital market and the banking resources 
which would in most cases have to provide the finance. 

To the above measures of economic control, eliminating 
capital movements and exchange fluctuations, directing 
trade and supervising prices and production, one important 
element must be added which is essential to the working 
of the whole system: the regulation of working hours 
and rigid fixing of the remuneration of labour and of all 
services. This development accompanied other processes 
of regimentation, sometimes preceding and sometimes 
lagging behind them. But it has now progressed to a very 
advanced and elaborate stage. And the further one pursues 
enquiry into the working of the regime, the more strongly 
does the conclusion emerge that it is the price of labour 
and the stability of that price—or, reversing the order, the 
purchasing power of money in terms of labour and services '— 
which has become the corner-stone of the whole structure. 
By this means the prices and cost of production of virtually 
all goods of domestic origin and material can be controlled 
and kept at stable levels. The real value of the Reichsmark 
thus fixed in terms of efficient labour and services is extra¬ 
ordinarily high; and its maintenance is dependent upon 
the political authority of the state and not on the ordinary 
monetary and economic influences. Herr Hitler was stating 
a fact and by no means uttering an empty boast when 
he declared last February that the true backing of the 
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Reichsmark consisted of the quantity and quality of 
German work. So long as anyone from a miner to a 
minister can be induced—by whatever means—to give his 
services efficiently and over a long working day or week 
for a rigidly determined sum in Reichsmarks, nothing can 
impair the purchasing power of the currency in terms of 
domestic goods and utilities. And it would be false to 
conclude that, because mark-wages are low, the resulting 
standard of living is necessarily low, though, as will be 
seen, it is undoubtedly tending to decline. If one man 
receives a low money wage, so does another. The civil 
servant or clerk is drawing a small salary, the mechanic 
or labourer a modest wage; but a very small part of his 
income will, in turn, purchase the services of a doctor, 
schoolmaster, tailor, electrician or of the bricklayer to 
build his cottage. The same applies to all ordinary goods 
and chattels entering into daily consumption and domestic 
use. The process comes full circle, in every respect, save 
in the important matter of imported goods and those 
whose manufacture requires a high percentage of imported 
materials. In terms of Reichsmark prices, Germany is 
not an expensive country. There could hardly be a greater 
error than that of expecting a breakdown to occur as the 
political outcome of a low standard of living. 


IV. Strength Before Comfort 

T HERE are, nevertheless, imperfections in the system, 
which it has so far proved powerless to remove or 
correct. Control of prices in a large, complex and highly 
organised commercial system, dependent upon foreign 
raw materials, can never be as complete as the control of 
wages and salaries even under an authoritarian system. 
Fluctuations do occur in the prices of consumable goods, 
especially if imported. Loss of purchasing power has to 
be accepted without complaint or compensation. Strikes 
are proscribed. The standard of living of the worker 
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acts as the shock-absorber for upward or downward move¬ 
ments in the volume and price of the available consumers’ 
goods. This passivity on his side is partly facilitated by 
the circumstance that greater price fluctuations are fre¬ 
quently avoided through manufacturers reducing the quality 
rather than raising the price of the goods in question. 
The necessity for a greater immediate outlay by the worker 
is averted and the rigidity of wages and salaries preserved. 
Sober German estimates suggest that the deterioration in 
quality of a wide range of articles of consumption can be 
roughly assessed at 30 to 40 per cent, over the last three or 
four years. Clearly a decrease in the standard of living is 
involved, but the economic loss, so far as articles of daily 
consumption are involved, has been written offby the worker 
himself as soon as it is incurred. No rise in wages, and 
therefore no increase in general costs of production, is 
allowed to result from it. The economic disturbance 
commonly arising out of movements distorting the relation 
of costs to prices and affecting profits is largely absent. 

The simple and ostensible cause—the causa proxima — 
of this downward trend from the consumer’s point of view 
is, of course, the shortage of foreign exchange. Exports 
have been insufficient to pay for all desirable and even 
necessary imports. And the average German is given to 
understand that this is due primarily to the malevolence 
of the foreigner, who depreciates his own currency and 
raises prohibitive barriers against German goods; and 
more generally to the lack of German-owned colonial and 
even European territory, affording Germans a proper outlet 
for their productive and commercial energy. In fact, 
however, it is manifest that imports intended for rearma¬ 
ment purposes have heavily loaded the dice against the 
German consumer. If, in pursuance of its overriding 
national policies, the Government has imported raw 
materials rather than foodstuffs and given preference to 
explosives over exports, it lies within its own power to 
reverse matters at any time. 
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There is, however, a further factor to be considered in 
this connection. It seems improbable that Germany’s 
foreign trade could in any circumstances have kept pace 
with the vigorous rise in domestic industry and trade 
that has taken place under the enormous stimulus— 
political, financial and economic—provided by a Govern¬ 
ment armed with absolute powers. No such powers could 
influence trade with foreign countries, although subsidies, 
partly at the expense of foreign creditors, partly provided 
out of a special levy on the whole of German industry, have 
been freely applied to exports and supported by robust 
political and diplomatic pressure. 

Herr Hitler himself has repeatedly declared that when he 
assumed power his first care was to provide work for the 
six million Germans then unemployed. He addressed him¬ 
self to the problem by setting his people to work and produce, 
and not, as had been done in some other countries, by 
distributing additional money claims upon the existing 
supply of goods. In a word, he made production and not 
consumption the starting point of recovery and re-employ¬ 
ment. It has since remained the basis of his economy. 

Natural resources, however, were insufficient to satisfy 
all the ordinary wants of the consumer. For the benefit of 
a population rapidly regaining employment and income, 
German industry was able to produce millions of cups and 
saucers but no tea or coffee with which to fill them, except 
indirectly by exchanging German goods (or services) for 
those of other countries—a process which proved less 
obedient to the command of National Socialist authority. 

Such exchange was rendered difficult by a number of 
incidental factors. Owing to retention of the former 
mark parity, even after the devaluation of the dollar and 
the gold-bloc currencies, German export prices were too 
high to be competitive. The exchange resources of the 
Reichsbank had meantime fallen so low that payment for 
German imports was—and is—usually offered, more or 
less directly, in the form of German goods rather than in 
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cash available for purchases of goods or settlement of obliga¬ 
tions in any part of the world. This proved irksome to 
traders abroad, so that German purchasers were often 
obliged to bid more than world prices in order to induce 
acceptance of such novel and inconvenient ierms of pay¬ 
ment. And the higher cost of raw materials reacted in 
turn on the competitive cost of German exports. At the 
same time, Germany was losing rather than securing 
goodwill in other parts of the world by its aggressive politi¬ 
cal attitude, its harsh treatment of the Jews, and its insolence 
in default. 

An element of incongruity has thus entered into Ger¬ 
many’s economic recovery. Unemployment in 1938 has 
been smaller than in any post-war year, production in most 
heavy industries a record. The national income is rising 
steadily. Savings, as shown by the returns of the savings 
banks, have reached higher figures than ever before. Sub¬ 
scriptions to a recent Reich loan amounting to Reichs¬ 
marks 1,600 million (to a large extent freely tendered and 
not merely “ made available ” by Government pressure 
upon banks, savings banks and insurance companies) were 
greater than any in Germany’s previous peace-time ex¬ 
perience. Yet these favourable developments have been 
accompanied by a more acute shortage of essential foodstuffs. 
Bread is conspicuously poor in quality; butter is rationed 
and inferior; eggs, oranges and many other items are at 
recurrent intervals hard to obtain. Moreover, there 
has been greater deterioration in the quality of the 
reduced supply available than at any time since the last war. 

By contrast, production in the capital-goods industries 
is not only striking, but very steady. Virtually the whole 
flow of the country’s savings, large and small, enforced 
or unenforced,* is canalised and directed without noticeable 

* E.g. through heavy taxation and special levies; limitation of 
dividends distributable; or even simply through the absence of 
goods on which the average consumer would have spent a part of his 
money. 
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delay or interruption into public-works enterprises or the 
construction of industrial plant. At first sight, the system 
seems almost perfect. Doubts as to how long outlets 
will be available for building or other enterprise can be 
set aside for the present. As an indication, the circum¬ 
stance may be cited that in Berlin alone projects are in 
course of preparation for the housing of 70,000 families 
clamouring for flats or other accommodation. And if this 
question of the future saturation point is dismissed, the 
steady and continuous turnover of money—a fundamental 
condition of economic prosperity, interruption of which is 
generally regarded as a cause no less than an effect of down¬ 
ward movements of the trade cycle—is wholly assured. 
The spectre of unemployment has ceased to afflict either the 
Government or the worker. 

Some, at least, of the fears expressed with regard to the 
regime and its present over-emphasis of public works and 
public expenditure are distinctly premature, if not ground¬ 
less. Critics who have apprehended the immense gain 
in stability of employment and in scope for rational and well- 
planned social (as compared with individual) enterprise by 
the government or state, have urged that the system can 
only work at the cost of heavily increasing indebtedness. 
They consider that although Germany started from an 
unusually favourable position in this respect—its war and 
pre-war debt having been depreciated out of existence—the 
debt charges now steadily being incurred must within 
measurable time imperatively call for a halt or a slowing 
down in government expenditure : whereupon there would 
ensue a relapse into the economic instabilities and imper¬ 
fections of former times. 

Against this contention one or two considerations may 
be advanced. Though the Reich debt charge is rising, it is 
almost certainly rising less than proportionately to the 
increase in fiscal revenue. It is doubtful whether it amounts 
to as much as 3 milliards out of a total of 14 milliards 
collected during the last fiscal year. The rate of taxation, 
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especially on small incomes, would be politically incon¬ 
ceivable almost anywhere else. The Reich Government is 
intent upon making each year a sufficient levy on the national 
income (at present 28*9 per cent., according to semi-official 
German estimates) to finance an increasing proportion of 
its capital expenditure out of revenue instead of loans. 
The accumulation of excessive interest charges is avoided 
by the process of converting a percentage of individual 
income into national capital through the intermediary of 
the state. What it really amounts to is enforced saving 
through enforced under-consumption. 

Fiscal revenue has risen in three years from 8 milliards 
to 14 milliards and is expected to reach 16 milliards for 
the current year. If so, this will indicate that total national 
income has risen, but also probably that the process of 
enforced saving through enforced under-consumption has 
progressed a stage further. For the consumer’s position 
has actually worsened. What he has to forgo in consum¬ 
able articles is, however, made up to him—according to the 
professions and practice of the totalitarian economic 
regime—in the form of additions to the general wealth 
and amenities of his country which he, like all others, is 
free to enjoy and appreciate—or not. 


V. “ Over-Charged With Purpose ” 

F ROM the foregoing sketch of Germany’s controlled 
economy many relevant features have necessarily been 
omitted. Even a cursory survey, however, discloses 
baffling contradictions and cross-currents in the system 
evolved. 

Exchange stability has been secured without the use of 
gold; but the parity, so strenuously preserved, is a hind¬ 
rance rather than a help to trade. Domestic industry 
flourishes, but foreign trade lags. Control of imports and 
exports eliminates waste, but creates a mass of unproductive 
labour. Unemployment has been banned, but longer 
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working hours seem to set at naught the social and technical 
progress of a generation, and leave the nation with hardly 
an ounce of reserve energy for an emergency. The food 
supply may be described as the worst, in quantity and quality, 
for many years, but its distribution is equitable; scarcity 
gives rise to rationing, and is not allowed to affect price. 
The small income of the worker is supplemented by a 
“ social income ” consisting of indirect benefits (such as 
gifts and loans to newly married couples) and facilities for 
recreation, entertainment and travel. 

The fiscal position is strong. A large debt has been 
created in a short time, but its rate of growth has been 
checked, and the total burden is light as yet. Revenue is 
rising. Taxation, however, is punitive in its severity, and 
voluntary contributions—which it would be politically 
imprudent to refuse—are constantly demanded in addition. 

But the significant element in German fiscal methods is the 
excess of revenue over current administrative expenditure. 
It provides a fund of several milliards annually for capital 
or rearmament projects. Over-taxation and under-con¬ 
sumption are complementary and essential factors in the 
stability, at a high level of production, of Germany’s 
domestic economy. Employment is assured to the worker 
and paid for by a reduction in his standard of living. The 
influence of the trade cycle is eliminated. The scale of 
wages, rigidly maintained, compels variations in the stand¬ 
ard of living to serve as a buffer against variations in the 
value of money—a complete reversal of traditional econ¬ 
omic methods almost unthinkable in a less authoritarian 
regime. 

The policy of fostering trade—or securing indispensable 
supplies—by means of bilateral agreements is not an 
unqualified success. At any rate, it has not produced 
plenty. It is, of course, the negation of international 
trade, which alone offers the most economical use of the 
world’s productive and natural resources. Nor can it 
replace the functions of money and supersede the regulative 
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and distributive mechanism of prices, dependent upon free 
exchange. Instead, it forces others to the involuntary 
adoption of similar methods in defence of their interests. 
Trade assumes a more explicitly political character than 
heretofore. One is reminded of rearmament, which no 
one wants, but which the example and impact of Germany 
forces everyone to pursue. 

The closed and controlled economic system of Germany 
can claim many advantages to offset its disadvantages, and 
it is in no danger of breaking down. It is perhaps too 
early to decide whether it offers any positive and permanent 
contribution, to the knowledge and conduct of economic 
affairs. But if it has banished doubt and despair among the 
sorely-tried population of Germany, it has produced little 
happiness or comfort. The atmosphere seems always to 
be tense and strained. It is over-charged with purpose. 
People seem to be continuously subjected to the restraints, 
inhibitions and exhortations of a crew training for a boat 
race; and that is an ethos few of us would care to endure 
for a lifetime. 
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THE SOVIET UNION AND 
EUROPE 


I. The Franco-Soviet Pact 

I N August of last year Trotsky, surveying the contem¬ 
porary world from his refuge at Coyoacan in Mexico, wrote 
an article entitled The Coming World War, in which he de¬ 
clared: 

The Franco-Soviet Pact is no longer a constant factor. Unlike 
the old Franco-Russian military alliance, it has no real substance. 
French policy, always following Great Britain, oscillates between 
a conditional agreement with Germany and unconditional 
friendship with the U.S.S.R. The greater these oscillations 
become, the more serious will be the final decision. 

The actual course of events is well described by this fore¬ 
cast. After a year of oscillations France has taken a decision 
that, as far as central Europe is concerned, may be regarded 
as final, and this decision has gravely compromised the Franco- 
Soviet Pact, signed in May 1955 and intended to provide with 
joint guarantees of Czechoslovakia an effective restraint on 
the territorial expansion of Germany. It would be too much 
to assert that the Franco-Soviet Pact is now incapable of 
revival, but it is certainly in a state of suspended animation. 
France has surrendered the Czech bastion, and the terms of 
surrender were arranged at Munich at a Four Power con¬ 
ference from which the Soviet Union was ostentatiously 
excluded. The western democracies appear to be framing 
their policies on the principle “ of letting Germany go east ”. 

In undertaking to aid Czechoslovakia against a German 
attack the Russians very wisely made their assistance con¬ 
ditional on acrion by France, and they are therefore able to 
put upon France all the responsibility for the abandonment 
of the Czechs. But this moral satisfaction can hardly console 
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the directors of Soviet foreign policy for the setback which 
they have now experienced after committing Russia so deeply 
to collective security and the French alliance. A fresh 
stocktaking is necessary on the morrow of such a disaster, and 
a choice must be made by Russia between two courses of 
policy: a determined attempt to build a new coalition, for 
restraining Germany or a deal with Herr Hitler on the 
principle of “ letting Germany go west The decision does 
not, of course, rest only with Russia. She cannot co-operate 
with Britain and France unless they are willing, and cannot 
acquiesce in a German drive to the west unless Germany is 
prepared to forget about the Ukraine and go back on the 
words of Mein Kampf. In so far as Russia can choose, how¬ 
ever, the choice will be made in accordance with the funda¬ 
mental need of preventing a hostile coalition of the great 
Powers of western Europe. 

From the close of the civil war in 1920 to the autumn of 
1933 Russia sought to strengthen Germany as a check on 
France and Britain, who were regarded in Moscow as the 
principal enemies of the Soviet regime. Germany, crushed 
and disarmed after Versailles, now separated from Russia 
by the whole width of Poland, and herself a nation under 
tribute, had neither the power nor the will to attack the 
Soviet Union. But France and Britain, though frustrated 
in their anti-Bolshevik interventions of 1918-20, remained 
openly hostile and stood by their claims on the repudiated 
debts and confiscated properties. The border States,- es¬ 
pecially Poland and Rumania, were under French influence, and 
the army of Wrangel, withdrawn from the Crimea in 1920, 
was in emigration, ever waiting for an opportunity to renew 
the struggle on Russian soil. In these circumstances Soviet 
foreign policy aimed at exploiting the hatred of the German 
nationalists towards France and at putting Germany in a 
position for a future war of revanche. No actual military 
alliance was ever concluded, but the Rapallo Treaty of 1922 
covered a secret military arrangement of immense value to 
the German Reichswehr.. It was agreed that for an annual 
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payment of 250,000 gold marks selected officers of the 
Reichswehr should be sent to Russia and be trained secretly 
in the use and tactical handling of heavy artillery, tanks and 
military aircraft, which were forbidden to Germany under 
the Versailles Treaty. This agreement continued in operation 
until 1935—two years after Hitler came to power—when 
he himself cancelled it. Without it a rapid German rearmament 
would never have been possible, for the capacity to manu¬ 
facture weapons is of no value unless there are men skilled 
in their use, and the experience of the great war would not 
have been sufficient if there had been no practical up-to-date 
training of specialists between 1918 and 1933. 

The assumption underlying the Soviet policy of aid to 
Germany was that the restoration of German military strength 
would mean a settling of accounts with France, but no 
danger to Russia. This assumption would have been correct 
if the old-fashioned nationalists, and not the Nazis, had been 
able to control the direction of German policy. But they 
were not. The triumph of Hitler was the triumph of the 
Easterner school of German expansionism; it implied, in 
accordance with the doctrines of Mein Kampj , an ideological 
front against Bolshevism—which the capitalist magnates of 
London' and Paris could be invited to join—and the creation 
of a German continental empire that would recover all the 
immense gains of the Brcst-Litovsk and Bucharest treaties of 
1918.* The menace was perceived by officers of the Red army 
long before Stalin’s Politburo thought that a change of policy 
was necessary. After the Reichstag fire a Russian- airman at' 
Ljuberzi (the flying school for German officers near Moscow) 
remarked: “We Russians are a set of idiots 1 We have trained 
Hitler’s officers, and he will repay us with bombs dropped 
over Moscow ”. To which the Germans present replied with 
the old assurance: “No, not over Moscow! Over Paris!” 


* ^ or l ^ e development of the Easterner doctrine before Herr Hitler 
toolt it up, see the e-r- »'• . /■' ,/, ■' ,.;.V E V, written by Major- 

General Hoffmann ■ . ■„ ■,/ ■ . ., , r diaries and other 

Papers, V ol. II, p. 3J5 . 
t E. Wollenberg, The Red Army, p. 238. 
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Hugenberg’s proposals for German colonisation in Soviet 
territory, put forward with such extraordinary tactlessness 
at the World Economic Conference in the Summer 
of 1933, provided a danger signal which could not be 
mistaken. The anti-Bolshevik propaganda of the Nazis grew 
steadily both in volume and in vehemence. Meanwhile, the 
Soviet frontiers in the Far East were being menaced by the new 
continental expansion of J apan. Threatened with diplomatic 
isolation and with foreign aggression on two fronts, the Soviet 
Union was compelled to enter “ the imperialist robbers’ den ”, 
the League of Nations, and to conclude “ within the 
framework of the League ” a military alliance with France. 

The Franco-Soviet Pact meant that the Soviet Union was 
for the first time ranged in full alliance with an imperial 
capitalist State. The assistance previously given to Germany 
had not involved any obligation to go to war on Germany’s 
behalf, nor any formal renunciation of international revolu¬ 
tionary aims. The new commitments, however, implied a 
fundamental departure from the Leninist idea of world 
revolution, as was made clear by Stalin in his amazing 
interview with Howard of the American Scripps-Howard 
press syndicate in March 1936. It was no accident that 
Stalin’s categorical repudiation in this interview of every¬ 
thing that the Bolshevik party had stood for in the days of 
Lenin was followed five months later by the execution of 
Zinoviev, Kamenev and Smirnov, and within two years by 
the destruction of nearly all the surviving leaders of the 
October Revolution. The internal crisis that has ravaged 
the Soviet Union since the summer of 1936 has been in large 
measure the result of the international situation, though it 
cannot be fully explained except in terms of domestic politics. 

II. Stalin and the Bureaucracy 

S INCE the time of Lenin the Communist party of the Soviet 
Union has been completely transformed by the abolition of 
the two features which. Lenin regarded as essential to its 
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political honesty—the guarantee of free political controversy 
within the party and the strict limitation of income for all its 
members to approximately the level of a skilled workman’s 
wages. The abolition of these safeguards, dating from the 
end of the year 1927, has led on the one hand to the emergence 
of Stalin as an absolute, despotic ruler requiring unconditional 
obedience from all Soviet citizens, and on the other, to the 
formation of a privileged bureaucratic caste whose highest 
strata can already be counted as “ rich ” in comparison with 
the general standard of living in the country. Stalin has 
established the privileges of the bureaucrats, and the bureau¬ 
crats support Stalin in his despotism. This system is called 
socialism, and anyone who questions its claim to the title is sent 
to one of the Soviet Union’s many concentration camps; 
everything is done in the name of Lenin, who lies mummified 
in his tomb and cannot protest. 

Lenin was no democrat, as the word is understood in 
England, but he believed in “ democratic centralism ” as the 
proper constitution for the Communist party. The party, as 
the one party of the proletariat, could not tolerate any organised 
opposition outside itself. But within the party, among its 
members, there was to be a free political life with the fullest 
discussion of all issues of policy, subject only to the condition 
that the decisions of each party Congress must be loyally 
observed by all members until the next. The delegates of all 
the local branches forming the party Congress elected the 
Central Committee, which in turn elected the Politburo, the 
supreme authority both in the party and in the state. There 
was no room in this system for an infallible autocrat, and Lenin 
himself never attempted to assume such a role; he held his 
position as leader by free election through wrangling and 
controversies, often of great bitterness, with other leading 
figures of the party. 

Unfortunately for the working of this system, the mechan¬ 
ism for controlling admissions and expulsions gave an enor¬ 
mous power to the party secretariat. The party membership 
was scattered over one-sixth of the earth’s surface; it could 
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only be held together, organised, instructed and disciplined 
through the secretariat, through which also all recommenda¬ 
tions for administrative posts had to pass. Stalin built up 
his personal power as general secretary of the patty, and when 
he had gained full control of the organisation through the 
local secretaries, he was able to threaten all rivals for leadership 
with expulsion—which was equivalent to political extinction, 
since there was no other legal party in the state. The col¬ 
leagues of Lenin realised too late their helplessness, which is 
vividly expressed in a letter from Kamenev to Zinoviev re¬ 
cording a conversation with Bukharin in 1928. Bukharin 
said: 

For several weeks I have ceased talking to Stalin. He is an 
intriguer without principles, who subordinates everything to 
the possession of power. He changes his theory for the pur¬ 
pose of eliminating this or that rival. . . . What can we do ? 
What can we do in the face of an adversary of this sort, a debased 
Genghis Khan of the Central Committee ? 

The Genghis Khan of the Central Committee has now rid 
himself finally of Kamenev, Bukharin and their kind, but he is 
not all repression; he knows how to reward his uncritical sup¬ 
porters no less than how to punish those who refuse to submit 
to his authority. In the early stages he found it difficult to 
satisfy his followers within the party because of the maximum 
income rule laid down by Lenin with the specific object of 
averting a spoils system and preserving a proletarian standard 
of living. But the rule was abolished after the Fifteenth 
Congress (December 1927), at which the Left Opposition 
Communists were expelled. As time Went on, it was ex¬ 
plained that it was the duty of a Communist to earn as much as 
he could, and by merit; or, in other words, by loyalty to Stalin 
he might hope to earn not two or three times, but fifty times 
as much as an ordinary proletarian. A new privileged class 
has thus been created to be the bulwark of the autocracy; 
its members are accountable to Stalin alone, for no popular 
opposition or criticism is tolerated, and all elections are merely 
to register nominations from above. 
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An interesting picture of the new ruling class is drawn by 
Dr. Anton Ciliga in his book, Au Pays du Grand Mensong. 
The author was formerly a member of the Politburo of the 
Yugoslav Communist party and lived for ten years in Russia. 
Of the Communist elite of Leningrad, the inhabitants of the 
“ Party House”, he writes as follows: 

All this circle, all these families, had something in common, 
belonged to a single social and psychological type. It was a new 
aristocracy of nouveaux riches. I knew, certainly, that these people 

>• ■'< .Wrrd class, but what was new to me 

■i... ■ ; conscious of it and were com¬ 

pletely permeated with the spirit of caste. . . . They had no 
consideration except for those who occupied a dominant position 
in society. . . . The value of a man was measured by the elegance 
of the country house at which he could stay, by his flat, his fur¬ 
niture, his clothes and his position in the administrative hierarchy. 

If the picture of contemporary Russian society drawn by 
Dr. Ciliga is at all truthful—and, in spite of assurances to the 
contrary from the Dean of Canterbury, there is a great volume 
of evidence to confirm it in outline—then it is clear why the 
present rulers of Russia have no enthusiasm for the rekindling 
of the fires of the October Revolution, by the legend of which 
they live; and why they must at all costs silence by death or 
imprisonment all the Old Bolsheviks—not necessarily old in 
years—who mean by socialism something different from the 
rule of the Stalinist bureaucracy. The suppression of the Old 
Bolsheviks has now been carried out with the utmost ruth¬ 
lessness, and it is with justice that Ciliga prefaces his book with 
the comment of Balzac: Les revolutions populates n’ont pas 
d'enntnm plus cniels que ceux qu'elles out eleves. 


III. The Red Army 

JN 1921 Tukhachevsky wrote the following words: 

Out'idr the frnr.rcr< of ihc Si -vit 1 Union our Red army should 
be rega tiled as a ion-;-!ion of international cadres. . . This 
army must learn to forget that one national element preponderates 
m it; it ■’ * ' ’ of . - e international world 

prc, f? n ' ■' ' ■ u it goes, the people 

must be made to feel that it is a Red army and not a Russian one. 
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In 1937 the author of this declaration and other leading 
generals of the Red army, with Orlov and Alksnis, heads of the 
Red navy and Red air force respectively, paid foi this faith 
and the actions to which it led them, with their lives. Since 
then Marshal Blucher, the most brilliant of the survivors, has 
“ disappeared” and is presumed to have been executed. 

Tukhachevsky worked out in detail a theory of war corre¬ 
sponding to the political doctrine of Leninism. It followed 
from the conception of the r6le of the Russian Bolsheviks as 
the vanguard of the world revolution that Soviet Russia must 
be prepared to fight alone against any combination of capitalist 
States, trusting for ultimate salvation in proletarian revolu¬ 
tionary uprisings behind the lines of her enemies. This idea 
was the starting point of Tukhachevsky’s military theory. 
He believed that in a war against one or more capitalist 
Powers the Red army could ultimately achieve victory through 
the spreading of proletarian revolution. But such relief 
could not be expected in the initial stages of a war, and, there¬ 
fore, in order to be able to withstand the first shock, the Red 
army must be capable of pitched battle with the strongest of 
its foes. For this purpose Tukhachevsky was an ardent 
advocate of thorough mechanisation, adapting the natural 
aptitudes of the industrial proletariat to an industrialised type 
of warfare, and here his doctrine ran counter to the thesis of 
another school that “ the Red army cannot undertake 
the task of rising to the technical standard of imperialist 
armies; it must win victories by its enthusiasm”. Tuk¬ 
hachevsky denounced this view—the chief exponent of 
which was, and is, Voroshilov—as “foolish chatter”, and 
claimed that the Red army must aim at the highest technical 
standards. 

It goes without saying that Tukhachevsky and his col¬ 
leagues, devoted to these aims, set no store on alliances with 
capitalist States. They held that friendly understandings with 
such States might be desirable as a temporary expedient, but 
that the Soviet power should never deprive itself of a free 
hand for promoting revolution internationally when the 
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opportunity arose. If Russia were to bind herself with a full 
military alliance, she would be confronted in time of war with 
a dilemma: either she must break up the coalition and 
alienate her capitalist ally by promoting proletarian revolution 
instead of fighting simply as a national State, or else she must 
refrain from revolutionary socialist propaganda in order to 
maintain the alliance—which would be treason to the Marxist 
cause. As regards the latter alternative, the Red army 
internationalists agreed with Trotsky’s dictum that 

to fight for the preservation of a national basis of revolution by 
such methods as weaken the international ties of the proletariat, 
actually means to undermine the revolution itself. 

Naturally such doctrine could not co-exist with Stalinism, 
and the divergence between the official party line and the 
Leninist tradition of the Red army became more and more 
pronounced from 1933 onwards. The Red army inter¬ 
nationalists reproached Stalin with treachery to the cause of 
world revolution; they also accused him of destroying the 
harmony of proletariat and peasantry in Russia by the policy 
of forced collectivisation and thereby weakening national 
defence. Stalin’s attempt under the First Five-Year Plan to 
collectivise the peasantry by sheer force in advance of effective 
industrialisation has left a legacy of social tensions and com¬ 
plications which are still a dangerous factor of weakness in the 
structure of the Soviet Union. Since 1934 Stalin has made 
considerable concessions to peasant individualism, but he has 
not been able to carry out any radical revision of policy because 
of the vested interests of the vast rural bureaucracy which he 
created in order to enforce collectivisation during the years 
1928-33. In this, as in other ways, Stalin has become the 
prisoner of his own creatures. The Red army, however, 
became a medium for the expression of peasant discontent, and 
its leadership voiced the demand for a new political freedom, 
by which means alone the Stalinist bureaucrats could be called 
to account. Above all, Tukhachevsky and his associates 
denounced, as endangering the fighting power of the Red 
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army, the renewed Russian oppression of the non-Russian 
nationalities under cover of centralised economic p lanning . 

With these grievances against the Stalin regime, for which 
under the dictatorship there could be no remedy by legal and 
pacific means, the leaders of the Red army in concert with some 
civilian politicians of the Communist party finally resorted to 
conspiracy and planned the overthrow of Stalin by a military 
coup d’etat. Erich Wollenberg, who served in the Red army 
from 1921 to 1936 and is devoted to the memory of 
Tukhachevsky, fully admits that there was such a plot, and in 
his book The Red Army he gives some interesting details of it. 
But what he denies, and what is quite incredible in view of the 
known political antecedents of the drama of May 1937, is that 
Tukhachevsky, Gamamik, Yakir, Uborevitch and the rest 
plotted the defeat and ruin of the army they had built up with 
such remarkable zeal and energy and the surrender of Russia to 
that very capitalism they had spent their working lives in 
destroying. In Wollenberg’s words: 

Reasons of home politics required the Red generals to be 
slandered as spies and advocates of the restoration of capitalism, 
for it was impossible to send them to execution as champions of 
Soviet democracy and internationalism. 

The “ Eight Generals ” and the great majority of those 
known to have been killed in the purges of the last two years 
have been executed without public trial, but a certain number 
of leading Opposition Communists have confessed in open 
court, not only to conspiracy against Stalin, but also to in¬ 
tentions of restoring capitalism, bringing about the defeat of 
the SovietUnion in war, handing over the Ukraine to Germany, 
eastern Siberia to Japan and central Asia to Britain, producing 
train wrecks and mine accidents, and otherwise acting in the 
service of counter-revolution. These extraordinary con¬ 
fessions are regarded generally with bewilderment in this 
country; it is assumed that they must either be true or else 
have been extorted by threats or torture, and both hypotheses 
are hard to accept in relation to such veteran revolutionaries 
as Kamenev, Smirnov and Piatakov—men who on their life 
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records were equally unlik ely either to have entertained the 
projects to which they confessed or to have confessed felsely 
under coercion. 

The mystery is explained if it is remembered that these 
men were fanatical Communists, that propaganda for the 
party is a Communist’s first and last duty, that self-accusation 
is the most convincing form of propaganda, and that, as 
Oppositionists persuaded by their own arrest of their inability 
to replace Stalin and by their consciences of the danger to the 
regime involved in the failure of their plot, the accused had 
good reason for giving their last services in order to avert 
what seemed to them an even greater evil than Stalin. All 
the Opposition Communists hated Stalin, yet he was in their 
eyes “the last Bolshevik”; they believed that he would 
always seek to maintain a certain minimum of socialism and 
prevent the reaction against the October Revolution from 
running its full course. A flood of light is thrown on their 
state of mind by a remark of Piatakov to Kamenev in 1929: 

Stalin is the only man who can still be obeyed. Bukharin and 
Rykov are mistaken when they think it is they who would take 
power after him. It is the Kaganovitches who would rule; 
1 do not wish to obey any Kaganovitches and I will not obey 
them. 

The brothers Kaganovitch are here taken as the type of 
Stalin’s courtiers, “the opportunists without scruples or 
convictions, the late-comers of the revolution ”. For the 
comrades of Lenin Stalin is still “ one of us the Kagano¬ 
vitches are not. There is a greater evil than Stalin; therefore 
the accused Bolsheviks abased themselves and paid their 
tribute to the Leader, even though they hated him and knew 
they could expect no mercy. 

IV. The Crisis and After 

T HE purges of theRed army,bycompletingthe dissociation 
of Stalin’s Russia from revolutionary internationalism, 
have made it easier for Russia to maintain alliances with capital¬ 
ist States, but they have at the same time weakened her 
no 
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militar y striking power, not only by the eliminatio n of so many 
of the ablest men, but even more by the destruction of the old 
fighting spirit of the Red army. The executions of May 1937 
and the subsequent mass arrests and condemnations of officers 
of all ranks have had a most demoralising effect. As Wollen- 
bergputsit: 

If 60 per cent, of the men occupying posts at the head of the 
party, the state and the army under Lanin are spies and traitors, 
why not also the other 40 per cent. ? . . . But since the officers’ 
corps contains few men who really believe Tukhachevsky and 
the other Red generals guilty of treason, the only result of the 
“ trial ” has been to create an unbridgeable gulf between the army 
and the Stalinist ruling clique. 

In these circumstances the new commanders of the Red 
army are not unnaturally inclined towards a cautious and 
tentative strategy and a limitation of military liabilities. 
Moreover, knowledge of their reluctance to undertake large- 
scale offensive operations was undoubtedly an important 
factor in the French decision not to accept Germany’s war 
challenge this year. It was clear that Russia could only 
intervene decisively against Germany in a European war by 
marching through Poland. But Poland had made it known 
quite definitely that any attempt by the Red army to pass 
through her country would be resisted by force of arms, and 
Russia gave no assurance to France of an intention to break 
down such resistance. Litvinov’s formula that the Soviet 
Union would assist Czechoslovakia “ by all the ways open 
to us ” repudiated responsibility for rendering assistance by 
any way not “ open it amounted to an acceptance of the 
Polish ban. 

With Poland neutral, Russia could make war only by 
sending aeroplanes and by moving some troops to the support 
of the Czechs along a single line of single-track railway through 
the Rumanian section of the Carpathians. The Carpathians, 
less high but far wilder at the present day than the Alps, form 
the greatest natural barrier in eastern Europe, and com¬ 
munications across them are far too deficient to allow a big 
Russian army to operate within their arc. Only the open 
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plains of Poland would have given scope for a full-scale war; 
intervention through Rumania—except in the air—could not 
have been a main factor in deciding the issue. The Soviet air 
force would no doubt have done much damage to Germany, 
but it is unlikely that it could have saved Czechoslovakia if 
the French had failed to break through the Siegfried Line. 
However, the Soviet Union stood to gain either way; if 
Germany were defeated, the Nazi menace would be removed, 
and if Germany were victorious over France and Czecho¬ 
slovakia, Russia would be left in effective control of Rumania 
and thus in a strong position for making peace with Germany 
and securing her vulnerable south-western frontier. 

If war had come in September, France would have had to 
bear the brunt of the land fighting against Germany, and 
London and Paris would have had to endure the weight of the 
German aerial offensive. Russia, fighting from behind a 
neutral Poland, would have been only lightly engaged, and 
almost all her vital centres would have remained beyond the 
reach of German aircraft. France was unwilling to enter 
a war on these terms, and Russia, having made her assistance 
to Czechoslovakia conditional on French action, did nothing 
on her own initiative to help the Czechs. Russian intervention 
without France would have been useless. 

The Red army to-day, purged of its world-revolutionary 
offensive spirit, is to an exceptional degree stronger for 
defensive than for offensive purposes. The vast size of the 
Soviet Union, the remoteness of its vital centres from the 
frontiers, and the deficiency of railways and good roads, 
are advantages in defence against invasion, but sources of 
weakness for a movement of attack against a great Power. 
Transport is still the Achilles’ heel of the Russian war 
machine, and several years must still pass before the “ steam¬ 
roller” can be sustained by an adequate system of com¬ 
munications. On the evidence of the Soviet press itself 
the Russian railways cannot carry out a proper peace-time 
distribution of oil supplies; war-time demands would create 
appalling difficulties. Agriculture has been mechanised 
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to such an extent as to have become dependent on a 
continuous supply of tractors and oil, and if too much 
transport and industrial production were diverted to military 
purposes, famine might result. On all counts the Soviet 
Government has good reasons for trying to avoid com¬ 
mitments at a distance and for concentrating on the defence 
of its own frontiers. 

This does not mean, however, that the Soviet Union is 
not interested in what goes on outside its borders, or that 
its alignment in world affairs is unimportant. The 
rulers of Russia have no concern for the fate of the 
British and French colonial empires, not have they any 
regard for the defence of democracy—which in their 
own political practice they utterly reject—but they do now 
recognise that Britain and France are sated Powers, whereas 
Germany and Japan are violently expansionist and geo¬ 
graphically nearer to the Russian frontiers. There is, 
therefore, a real inclination of Russian foreign policy to¬ 
wards co-operation with France and Britain as long as those 
nations are making any effort to preserve an international 
balance of power and are disposed to value friendly relations 
with Russia. For the reasons given above it would be 
unwise to count too much on direct military support from 
Russia in any diplomatic calculations. But in a crisis there 
is not only the division between allies and enemies; there 
is also the distinction between benevolent and hostile 
neutrals. Russia in a world war, even without actually 
fighting, would have the power to grant to Germany, 
or to withhold, the raw material supplies that would 
probably make the difference between victory and defeat in a 
struggle with Britain and France. 

Other things being equal, Russia will almost certainly 
withhold such assistance, because she fears an over-powerful 
Germany and prefers to see a balance of power in Europe. 
But if hard pressed by Germany and rebuffed by Britain and 
France, she could and would do a deal with Germany on 
these terms. Germany would then be able to turn against 
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the western democracies with a terrific concentration of 
power. It is true that Mein Kampj dooms the Ukraine, and 
not the British, French and Dutch colonial empires, for 
conquest by the Third Reich, but that will not determine 
history if the Fiihrer is once convinced that Germany's 
western neighbours are more vulnerable to attack than 
Soviet Russia; for a dictator nothing is unalterable except 
he need for success. 



PROBLEMS OF THE IRISH 
PEOPLE 


I. Hibernia Irredenta 

I NSPIRED by recent European events, some of the 
Nationalist organisations in Northern Ireland have put 
forward demands for a county plebiscite on the question of 
reunion with Ireland. No doubt such a plebiscite would 
show that three of the Northern counties desire reunion. 
But if their wishes were granted, the only result would be to 
drive the remnant of Ulster into the British political system 
for good. Self-determination is, in fact, a double-edged 
sword. Mr. De Valera does not share the views of the 
Northern Nationalists, for in an interview, published in the 
Evening Standard on October 17, he renewed the proposal 
which he made during the Anglo-Irish negotiations in 
London last January. According to this plan, the residual 
powers over Northern Ireland now held by Great Britain 
would be transferred to an all-Ireland parliament, the 
existing Northern Ireland Government and Parliament to 
remain as at present and to give adequate safeguards for 
the Nationalist minority under its rule. 

Urging Great Britain to take steps to persuade the 
Northern Government to settle the problem on these lines, 
which constituted in his view a practical but not an ideal 
solution, Mr. De Valera said it was possible to visualise a 
critical situation arising in the future in which a united free 
Ireland would be willing to co-operate with Great Britain 
to resist a common attack. While partition remained, the 
chances of such co-operation in the event of a European 
war were, he added, very slight. If such a war occurred 
whilst British forces were in occupation of any part of 
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Ireland, Irish sentiment would be definitely hostile to any 
co-operation. 

In a statement made to a meeting of the United Ireland 
party in Dublin on October 25, Mr. William T. Cosgrave 
T.D., the Leader of the Opposition, said that Mr. De 
Valera’s interview was directed more to retaining political 
support than towards initiating a general move to find 
agreement on the removal of the border. If a serious 
attempt were in contemplation to find the way to end 
partition, the Prime Minister of Great Britain might be 
requested to arrange a conference between the Prime 
Ministers of Ireland, Northern Ireland and Great Britain. 
There was at least one common ground upon which this 
conference could be held, namely, a serious endeavour 
to find an agreed formula for the better government and 
defence of Ireland. If the policy of force for the removal 
of partition had been abandoned, the only policies that 
remained were negotiation and the power of attraction. 
What they required was not publicity and newspaper 
interviews, but some united effort to discover whether in 
fact our people would make progress if national problems 
and resources were tackled and developed in friendship 
and goodwill with Great Britain. 

On his side, Lord Craigavon’s response was the now 
somewhat hackneyed war cry of “ No Surrender ”, and 
it is understood that the British Government will take 
no steps to interfere in a matter which it considers is one 
for Irishmen to settle themselves. It is certainly true that 
the situation arising from a divided Ireland might easily 
have serious repercussions in the event of war, for the 
Nationalist minority in Northern Ireland would probably 
adopt an intransigent attitude in which they would be 
supported by the extreme Republican elements on this side 
of the border. On the other hand, the reiteration of de¬ 
mands which cannot be satisfied only keeps alive old 
animosities, and does no good whatever. There is no 
short cut to the unity of Ireland, and it is both foolish and 
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wrong to encourage the belief that there is. The only 
hope is the avoidance of irritation and the practice of 
conciliation. 

II. A Vocational Second Chamber 

W ITH the Dail adjourned and our leading politicians 
recuperating after the general election, we have 
recently enjoyed a welcome rest from political controversy. 
The most important event has been the completion of the 
Senate election. This protracted performance terminated 
on August 18. Eleven of its sixty members are nominated 
by the Prime Minister, six are elected by the two universities, 
and the remaining forty-three are elected by an electoral 
college consisting of the Dail and seven members from every 
county and borough council. The members of the Dail 
and certain public bodies nominate the candidates. The 
result of this election was very similar to the last.* 129 
candidates were nominated for the forty-three seats to be 
filled by the electoral college, but on this occasion the Labour 
organisation did not boycott the election, and nominated 
candidates. 

Once more the political nominees swept the board, 
whilst some of the most eminent men in the country did 
not receive a vote. Mr. J. J. Parkinson, the well-known 
horse-dealer, again headed the poll as one of the representa¬ 
tives on the cultural and educational panel. He was 
closely followed by Mr. P. T. Kelly, the manager of the 
Royal Liver Friendly Society, and Miss Margaret Pearse, 
the sister of Patrick Pearse, the leader of the 1916 rising. 
Among the other successful candidates was Mr. Desmond 
Fitzgerald, formerly Minister for Defence and afterwards 
for External Affairs in Mr. Cosgrave’s Government, who 
approaches politics from a philosophic angle, Mr. P. Hogan, 
a former deputy-speaker of the Dail, who was a Labour 
candidate, and Mr. Sean Gibbons, a Kilkenny farmer who 
* Sec The Round Table, No. hi, June 1938, pp. 533 etseq . 
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was chairman of the last Senate and has now been re¬ 
appointed. Thirteen outgoing members were defeated, 
the most extraordinary result being the defeat of Mr. 
Patrick O’Malley, vice-chairman of the last Senate, and a 
prominent member of Mr. De Valera’s party, who did not 
receive a single first preference vote. Mr. De Valera’s 
nominations were the same as in the previous Senate, and 
there was no change in the university representation. Like 
its immediate predecessor, the new Senate will not be a voca¬ 
tional chamber, as was intended by the Constitution, but a 
political body like the Dail. The original Free State 
Senate, which Mr. De Valera abolished because it opposed 
his policy, was definitely more representative in every way. 
But the idea of a vocational second chamber is a sound one 
if it could be elected directly by vocational groups. 

It is the almost entire absence here of any complete voca¬ 
tional organisation which is the difficulty. The late Senate, at 
its last meeting on July 14, passed a resolution asking the 
Government to appoint a small commission to examine 
and report on the possibility of extending vocational 
organisation by legislative or administrative action. Mr. 
Frank MacDermot, who proposed the resolution, said that 
his principal object was to lay a firm foundation for a 
vocational senate; but the motion had wider aspects than 
that, being based on the idea that it would be good to revert 
to an order of society where men were grouped more than 
at present on vocational lines. There was in Ireland, he 
said, a chorus of general approbation of the views of the 
Pope about social reorganisation, but he thought that the 
papal encyclicals had been more praised than read, more 
read than understood, and more understood than practised. 
If they were to get rid of the horizontal division between 
classes, with capital on one side and labour on the other, and 
to substitute vocational groups in which would be included 
every grade occupied with the activities which that group 
represented, would such a phenomenon as a Labour 
party be tolerable ? It was very much to be desired that 
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instead of complacently referring to the wisdom of the 
encyclicals, they should set their minds to work and face 
the difficulties. The principle of a vocational second 
chamber had, he said, been accepted, and the question now 
was how to put it satisfactorily into practice. Democracy 
had failed in some countries because it was inefficient. He 
believed in democracy, and wanted to make it efficient and 
to strengthen it. It would be a great advantage if they could 
contrive a second chamber where measures could be con¬ 
sidered from a different angle and with less party pressure 
than in the Dail. Such a second chamber could bring into 
public life reserves of competence and ability that would 
not otherwise be at the disposal of the State. 

Professor Tierney, who seconded the motion, said that 
the organisation of the whole country on vocational or 
functional lines was an object in itself, and in many ways 
a higher and mote important object than the organisation 
of a second chamber. Vocational organisation, he con¬ 
tinued, was the approved Christian method of escaping 
from the dilemma which had been presented to the world 
by the anarchy of modern materialistic capitalism on the 
one hand and the slavery of Communism, and various 
other forms of dictatorship, such as National Socialism, 
on the other. What was proposed in functional organisa¬ 
tion was not the abolition of liberty or the destruction of 
democratic institutions, but rather the strengthening of 
each against attacks levelled at them from both sides. 
Unfortunately they had done little except in a tentative 
and superficial way to bring about a real social revolution 
on the Irish and Christian lines which their national claims 
had for a long time clearly envisaged. In Ireland they 
were very seldom conscious of their exact situation in this 
matter of social organisation or social policy. They 
presented the unique spectacle of an ancient people whose 
own native and traditional institutions had been entirely 
battered away by centuries of storm, and which had taken 
over in a very attenuated and superficial form institutions 
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not made for it, but rather impregnated with ideas and 
doctrines entirely at variance with its natural instincts and 
with its whole historic past. They had therefore, he said, 
to begin almost at the beginning, and before they could 
make progress they must survey the ground. This in¬ 
volved some degree of State initiative such as the commis¬ 
sion of enquiry suggested by the resolution. 

As Mr. MacDermot and Professor Tierney are both 
members of the new Senate, and as Mr. De Valera is known 
to favour the development of vocational organisation, we 
may be certain that the last has not been heard of this 
important and interesting question. 


III. The Banking Commission Report 

T HE monumental report of the Banking Commission, 
which has been sitting for the last three and a half years, 
was published early in August. It is one of the most 
important public documents that has appeared since the 
establishment of the Irish State. The Commission was 
appointed in November 1934 by the present Government 
to examine and report on the system of currency, banking, 
credit, public borrowing and lending, and the pledging of 
State credit on behalf of agriculture, industry and the social 
services, and to consider and report what changes, if any, 
were necessary or desirable to promote the social and 
economic welfare of the community and the interests of 
agriculture and industry. The Commission, quite properly, 
put the widest interpretation on its terms of reference, and 
the result is a complete survey, not only of banking and 
currency questions, but of our entire economic life. 

Its twenty-one members were presided over by Mr. 
Joseph Brennan, the very competent Chairman of the 
Currency Commission, and they included the head of the 
Department of Finance, the chairmen of the Industrial 
and Agricultural Corporations, several bank directors, three 
professors of Economics from the Irish Universities, a 
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Roman Cathqlic bishop, representatives of labour, and 
two foreign experts, Professor Gregory and Mr. Per 
Jacobsson of the Bank for International Settlements. 
That a Commission of twenty-one should have produced 
a majority report signed by no less than sixteen, is in itself 
remarkable, having regard to the natural differences of 
opinion amongst its members. The Commission was 
in effect asked to discharge two tasks, one educational, to 
examine and explain the existing economic and financial 
system, and the other advisory, to report on its adequacy. 
The first task is fully and most efficiently discharged in the 
majority report, which deals with the history of Irish 
banking, the economic background, and questions con¬ 
cerning currency and credit. The chapter on Ireland’s 
economic position is one of the most valuable in the 
report and, although it was written before the settlement 
of the Anglo-Irish dispute, its conclusions are still relevant 
and of fundamental importance. 

In brief its findings are that no notable increase in our 
population can be expected in the immediate future, that 
in the absence of such an increase the home demand for 
foodstuffs cannot increase substantially, and that conse¬ 
quently nearly one half of our agricultural production will 
be available for export in spite of the Government’s 
policy of self-sufficiency. Access to profitable export 
markets for our agricultural products will therefore in the 
future, as in the past, govern the prosperity and welfare 
of the agricultural community, who are the main body of 
the Irish people. As regards industrial development, the 
report points out that, whilst there is little evidence of any 
export of products from our new industries, there has been 
a marked decrease in the export volume of the older in¬ 
dustries. The tendency has thus been to make agriculture 
increasingly responsible for the maintenance of sufficient 
exports. When studying the balance of payments the 
Commission was concerned to find some of the income 
items of a temporary and precarious nature, and considers 
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it therefore most important that we should not impair the 
accumulated external assets which make Ireland one of the 
few creditor countries in the world, and which not only 
help to maintain the volume of imports and the standard 
of living, but are also one of the principal safeguards of 
our financial independence. They therefore advise that 
it is of the greatest importance that the money required for 
setting up new industries or for social development should 
be provided out of current savings rather than by the 
withdrawal of capital invested abroad. 

As regards public finance, they point out that the dead¬ 
weight liabilities of Ireland are already as high as or higher 
than those of the Scandinavian countries, and that it is not 
so much the actual indebtedness already incurred that gives 
concern as the speed of its growth and the results likely to 
ensue if present trends continue. They point out also that 
our national and local government debt is increasing at the 
rate of £ 6 , 000,000 a year, and that whilst our national 
income is no more than £ 1 50,000,000, the annual collection 
of taxes and rates amounts to £32,000,000. They therefore 
call for an end to any further increase of the national debt 
and for a beginning of debt redemption. On the questions 
concerning banking, currency and credit, the majority 
report makes no revolutionary recommendations, nor 
were any such to be expected. As regards currency, they 
are clear and positive that the maintenance of parity with 
sterling is the only possible policy for Ireland, because it 
ensures the advantage of exchange stability with o'Ur 
principal market, Great Britain, and the sterling area, and 
enables Ireland to participate in a monetary and credit 
policy which is in general conformity with its interests 
and which possesses the confidence of the Irish public. 
Any other policy would, in their opinion, dislocate Irish 
trade and external investments. In this recommendation 
they follow the Banking Commission of 1926. 

As regards commercial banking, they are satisfied that 
the existing, system is satisfactory and adequate. The only 
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serious change recommended is that the Consolidated 
Bank-Note issue, in which all the banks participate, should 
be allowed gradually to lapse. For many years there has 
been a strong demand in certain quarters for the establish¬ 
ment of a central bank, in spite of the fact that so long as 
the currency is convertible into sterling and the Irish banks 
keep their reserves in London, there is little use for such an 
institution. The majority of the Commission recommend 
that the present Currency Commission, whose functions 
are virtually limited to the issue of currency and the holding 
of sterling assets against the notes issued, shall be renamed 
and its functions enlarged by the addition of a research 
department to advise the Government on financial questions. 
But it will not be a central bank in the ordinary sense of that 
term, because the report does not contemplate that it will 
discharge any of the usual functions of such an institution. 
During the recent international crisis the Currency Com¬ 
mission very wisely sold sterling securities and purchased 
some £2,000,000 of gold in order that they might be able 
to discharge their statutory obligation to convert their notes 
into sterling on demand. This they were entided to do 
under the Currency Act, which provides that cover for the 
country’s legal tender issue may consist of gold or sterling 
securities. 

Taken as a whole, the majority report contains much 
matter for political and economic controversy, as it is in 
effect a formidable indictment of the policies pursued by 
Mr. De Valera’s Government since 1932. As Ireland 
cannot consume more than a fraction of her agricultural 
produce or produce more than a fraction of her industrial 
requirements, the report maintains that policy can only 
affect the margin between export and home consumption 
in agriculture and between import and home produc¬ 
tion in industry. Although the economic war is happily 
over, these fundamental conditions remain. In a speech 
on September 2, Mr. Erskine Childers, T.D., one of the 
new members of the Government party, said that they 
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must resist the temptation to offer a defiant attitude to 
the findings of the Commission, because that was qfiite 
unnecessary. The recent favourable settlement with 
England made it possible to effect a compromise by not 
taking at ioo per cent, value some of the more conserva¬ 
tive strictures of the report. In the long run he said it was 
a question of striking the right balance. 

The principal criticism of the report has been that its 
economic teaching is timid and ultra-conservative, takes no 
account of the more advanced modern economic thought 
and teaching, and is more concerned with the economic 
than the social welfare of the community. Adoption of 
its recommendations would, for example, oblige the 
Government to terminate or drastically reduce its housing 
schemes. Its alleged defects in this respect are fully 
rectified by the three minority reports, which postulate that 
we can have without delay a high degree of economic as 
well as social welfare. Professor Busteed, who contributes 
the second minority report, is, however, careful to point 
out that if we want certain non-economic social values, we 
must be prepared to pay for them. 

IV. Economic Developments 

T HE, good effects of the London Agreement* have 
already begun to be felt. Exports of all classes of agri¬ 
cultural products have increased, while prices have also 
shown an upward tendency. The visible adverse balance 
has shown a steady decline since March, and in August was 
half what it was for that month last year. Moreover, as a 
result of the Agreement, export bounties and subsidies have 
decreased by £1,400,000. The Prices Commission is now 
beginning the examination of existing tariffs, as provided 
by the Agreement, but it is not likely that these will be 
greatly reduced. The agricultural statistics show that the 
acreage under corn crops and hay is decreasing, but that 
pigs, sheep, cattle, and poultry have all increased in numbers. 
* See The Round Table, No. iii, June 1938, pp. J27 et seq. 
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III -spite of these improvements, there is no reason for 
excessive optimism, for the farming community will take 
years' to recover its former prosperity and, unless the 
Government has enough courage to cut its coat according 
to its cloth in matters of public expenditure, no permanent 
improvement is possible. Our principal economic diffi¬ 
culties arise from unduly high costs which are due to high 
wages, inefficient labour, protection and excessive taxation 
both local and national. The farmer, our principal pro¬ 
ducer, is faced with rising costs and a statutory scale of 
minimum wages which the poorer farmers cannot pay. 
The transport situation is so serious that the railways have 
had to dismiss many employees and (with the consent of 
the men themselves) to make substantial reductions in the 
working hours of the remainder. The Great Southern 
Railways Company was given a technical monopoly of 
road transport in 1933, but this has proved illusory owing 
to the large increase in the number of private lorries, many 
of which are believed to be illegally acting as public 
carriers. It is clear that more drastic steps are necessary, 
and the Government is understood to be considering the 
matter with a view to legislative action. If something’ is 
not done soon, the Irish railways cannot survive. One 
of the bright spots on the economic horizon is the Electricity 
Supply Board, which controls the Shannon water-power 
scheme and the national electricity supply. During 1937 
the number of units sold increased by 25 millions and the 
number of consumers by 14,747, whilst income exceeded 
expenditure by £410,952 and the average price per unit of 
current was reduced. This national enterprise is based on 
a sound development of our national resources, and the 
results achieved are in striking contrast to certain industrial 
developments which must rely on imports of raw materials, 
and to the alcohol and beet-sugar factories which depend 
on subsidies for their existence. 

Ireland, 

November 1938. 
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I. Shadow of Coming Events 

P ROVIDED world peace is maintained—and even 
otherwise—Indian affairs promise to return more 
prominently to the stage within the next eighteen months. 
Such provincial disturbance as occurs in the political sense 
is being accepted'more and more as the natural democratic 
course, and the attention of political leadership is tending to 
concentrate on national issues. In a period when an 
unusual number of high officials have been on leave—in 
addition to an acting Viceroy, no less than six provinces 
have been under acting Governors—there has been more 
than the normal share of important events. While there 
has been little material disturbance of government, a 
marshalling of political forces is taking place in the expecta¬ 
tion of important developments. 

The belief, indeed the knowledge, that arrangements for 
implementing the federal part of the Government of India 
Act are approaching their final stage, the failure to achieve 
even a minimum understanding between the Indian National 
Congress and the Muslim League, and the threat of war 
itself have had reactions with important implications for 
the future. A negative but reassuring feature has been 
the serene concentration of Provinces on their domestic 
business. Intermittent threats of Cabinet resignations on 
ostensible constitutional issues have been conspicuously 
absent, and even at the moment when the Commonwealth 
appeared to be committed to war, Congress Ministries 
seemed as little disturbed as the rest. That is not to say 
that Congress Cabinets would have failed to down tools at 
the behest of their leaders, but the general impression was 
that any question of the attitude towards war would be 
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used as a bargaining counter and the subject of negotia¬ 
tion rather than for any abrupt attempt to embarrass the 
British authorities. 


II. The Problem of Defence 


A VARIETY of factors have combined to bring the 
whole subject of defence very much to the fore in 
political discussiop. The general conviction that Pro¬ 
vincial governments can hope to obtain material financial 
help for programmes of national development only by 
procuring a reduction in Central expenditure naturally 
concentrates attention on the biggest item of the Central 
budget, namely, outlay on military maintenance. Political 
opinion was therefore seriously agitated when Mr. Hore- 
Belisha’s British army reforms imposed further burdens on 
India. Little less concern was expressed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India. The country’s defences have been left far 
behind the rapid modernisation of Western armaments and 
are, indeed, to-day in many respects markedly inferior to 
those possessed by states in even closer proximity. A 
complete revolution in equipment, organisation and train¬ 
ing is regarded as urgently necessary. The Esher Com¬ 
mittee of 1921 declared that the object of Indian army 
organisation was the maintenance of a force adequate to the 
defence of India and capable at need of co-operating with 
the British army in the field. Even if the army to-day is 
(for minor purposes) fitted for the first of these functions, it 
is certainly unsuited to the second. To modernise and 
reorganise the army in India will require considerable 
capital expenditure on equipment and maintenance services. 
The contention is advanced, however, that with an up-to- 
date force, the domestic needs of India might not demand 
an army of the numerical proportions at present maintained. 

In the light of these facts, the Government of India made 
representations to His Majesty’s Government, and conversa¬ 
tions took place during the summer between the Secretary of 
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State with expert advisers and other members of the British 
Cabinet. While discussions were in progress, the new 
conditions of service for British officers were announced 
and involved a further imposition on the Indian budget for 
those on the Indian Establishment. Negotiation, however, 
resulted in an interim offer by His Majesty’s Government. 
The British Cabinet proposed to obtain Parliamentary 
sanction for a capital sum up to £5 millions to re-equip 
certain British and Indian units in India; to assume 
responsibility for the replacement of a number of the 
obsolescent aircraft now employed by the Royal Air Force 
in this country, and further to add half a million sterling to 
the annual recurring grant of £1$ millions already payable 
under the Garran Award of 1933. It was further agreed to 
relieve India by the immediate transfer of four British 
battalions to the Imperial establishment. These announce¬ 
ments were made to the Central Assembly by Sir James 
Grigg, the Finance Member, on September 13; and within 
a month the transfer of British troops was effected. It was, 
however, clearly indicated that agreement had not been 
reached on all points—the relief offered is not necessarily 
sufficient—and the statement went on to announce that an 
invitation had been issued by the Government of India for 
the visit of an expert body of enquiry, with which the 
Defence Department of the Government of India would be 
associated. 

A strong body representative of the Services and the 
Treasury has accordingly been appointed under the chair¬ 
manship of Admiral of the fleet. Lord Chatfield. The terms 
of reference are sufficiently important to quote and are as 
follows: 

Having regard to the increased cost of modern armaments, to the 
drsirahi'ity .-f ccniprir.g and r-.a'-MinTC tK- fovre in 

India in at\o-,i.r tc «■:' icqir.rri:.T*> hi :i vii i Y.v.nr.l 

resources available in India for defence expenditure, to examine 
and report, in the light of experience gained in executing the 
British rearmament programme, how these resources can be used 
to the best advantage, and to make recommendations. 
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III. Trade Recession and the Rupee 
“JT*HE limited resources available to India” is a 

X reference to the present budget allotment for defence 
which is approximately £17 millions. Recently there have 
been enhanced demands consequent on the persistence of 
trouble in Waziristan, the British army reforms already 
mentioned and, of course, the international crisis. Un¬ 
fortunately these developments have coincided with 
economic recession. After a financial year of such prosper¬ 
ity as to give material encouragement to the beginnings of 
provincial autonomy, 1938-39 has so far been a severe 
disappointment. Overseas trade has sunk in volume and 
value, with serious effects on the sources of Central revenue. 
The Finance Member read the signs last March and the 
Central budget was deliberately modest in its estimates; 
but even these careful expectations are unlikely to be 
realised unless returns unexpectedly record a rise in the 
second half of the financial year sufficient to offset the 
poverty of the first six months. Customs and excise 
returns, particularly on a dutiable export like jute, have 
declined on almost all commodities. As a result, economy 
is being strictly enforced by the Central Government. New 
schemes and appointments have been perforce postponed 
and material cuts ordered in departmental expenses. How 
far these measures will meet the situation is, of course, 
largely dependent upon events, but Sir James Grigg, who 
has nursed the Central purse with steady care for four and a 
half years and has managed to provide the wherewithal to 
meet the cost of the first stage of constitutional reform, is 
faced with a depressing prospect for his last accounting. 
He will probably be compelled to make adjustments in the 
hope that restitution may be possible in the future. 

Advantage was taken of the decline in trade to promote a 
national drive against the exchange ratio of the rupee. A 
campaign was started in the nationalist press and the 
Congress President and Working Committee were induced 
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to give their active support to the plea for a rupee at 
is. 4d. In an effort to increase pressure on the Central 
Government, Provincial Ministeries were asked to make 
direct representations to the Finance Member. An attempt 
was made to push a resolution in the Central Assembly 
demanding a non-official enquiry on the whole issue. The 
Central authorities, however, were adamant. A terse 
communiquf indicated that the Government were convinced 
that any disturbance of the ratio was not in the real interests 
of the country, and discussion of the subject in the legisla¬ 
ture was consequently disallowed as liable to cause an 
unnecessary disturbance of the markets. 


IV. The Approach of Federation 

A LTHOUGH successful in securing a comfortable 
majority and in rejecting all inconvenient amendments 
on other points, the Working Committee of Congress 
has not entirely disarmed suspicion and uncertainty of 
its policy among the rank and file. On the question of 
federation nothing more was permitted than reiteration 
of the rejection of the Government of India Act and the 
demand for a constitution evolved by a constituent 
assembly. There is generally believed to be division of 
opinion amongst the leaders on this subject. The President, 
Mr. S. C. Bose, had previously repeated in stronger language 
his determination to lead a break in the party ranks rather 
than accept any compromise. Mr. Gandhi, however, his 
found it necessary to declare through the columns of the 
Harijan that no difference exists between himself and such 
an uncompromising opponent of the Federal Constitution 
as Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 

These declarations have been evoked by Lord Linlith¬ 
gow’s parting remark before going on leave to the effect 
that the prolonged period of preparation for the im¬ 
plementing of federation was drawing rapidly to a close. 
This was confirmed during recent weeks when confidential 
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discussions were held with the Chief Ministers of leading 
States to decide the procedure in submitting Instruments of 
Accession in a final form to the Princes. Two stages have 
to be completed—acceptance of the general terms of acces¬ 
sion applicable to all and settlement of reservations peculiar 
to certain States. A vast amount of ground work has been 
completed in collating representations and drafting the 
results in suitable form. Simultaneously, the Central 
machinery is being readjusted so as to remove functions that 
under the Act are peculiar to the Governor-General as the 
representative of the Crown from those Departments which 
will become the responsibility of a Federal Ministry. The 
formation of a Governor-Generars (public) Secretariat has 
been announced, and a section of the Home Department, 
which has been performing a dual function since the 
introduction of provincial autonomy, is being transferred 
for that purpose. 

Meanwhile no serious difficulty is anticipated in procuring 
agreement on the terms of accession with the minimum 
number of States requisite to the inauguration of federation. 
Points of dispute still remain, but they are not believed to be 
incapable of settlement. Much greater concern exists over 
the popular agitations lately promoted in Mysore, Travan- 
core and certain small States of Bombay and Orissa. 
Ostensibly representing “ spontaneous and independent ” 
movements for responsible government, these outbursts 
have taken violent forms, notably in Travancore. The 
action taken by State authorities to maintain order has been 
described in British India as “ repressive ” and “ brutal ”. 
Officially Congress, which insists that federation is unaccept¬ 
able unless the States have elective representation, has no 
connection with States’ Congress activities. Congress is 
only anxious “ to convert the Princes to the view that their 
true interests lie in voluntary surrender of power to the 
people ”. This is interpreted in the States as a hint that if 
Rulers agreed to the elective principle for federal purposes. 
Congress would help them to suppress disorder. At the 
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moment prominent Congress leaders, like Mr. Vallabhai 
Patel, are active in “ advising ” the populace of the States in 
an “ unofficial ” capacity. Mr. Gandhi himself has inter¬ 
preted the Congress dissociation from State affairs not as 
lack of sympathy for the people’s aspirations, but as putting 
them on their mettle. Mr. Gandhi came into sharp public 
argument with the Dewan of Travancore when he advised 
the “ Congress ” of that State to pursue “ non-violent direct 
action”. This, it was suggested, constituted evasion of 
responsibility for the violent results. Many of the leading 
States have taken steps to examine the possibilities of 
gradual constitutional reform for their subjects, but there 
has been a tendency to slow up in consequence of events in 
States such as Mysore and Travancore, where representative 
institutions have already made some headway. 


V. Provincial Politics and Social Reform 

T HE Provinces, busily implementing programmes of 
tenancy and agricultural relief, have had their domestic 
troubles. In the Central Provinces the ill feeling between 
the Mahakoshal and Mahratta groups in the governing 
party came to a head and created a constitutional crisis, 
involving the Congress party in a deal of heart-searching. 
The Premier, Dr. Khare, even after an effort by the Congress 
President to heal the breach, found it impossible to work 
with three of his colleagues. To rid himself of them he 
tendered his resignation to the Governor, Sir Francis Wylie, 
who, being unable to secure their resignations, dismissed 
the three Ministers and invited Dr. Khare, as leader of the 
largest party in the Legislature, to form a new Cabinet. 
Meanwhile the Congress Parliamentary Sub-Committee, 
after hasty consultations with Mr. Gandhi at Wardha, 
declared that Dr. Khare had flouted Congress authority and 
called on him to resign the leadership of the Congress 
Provincial party. Mr. Gandhi further accused the 
Governor of “ ugly haste ” in dismissing the three Ministers 
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and of conspiring to discredit the Congress. A meeting of 
the Provincial party with the Congress President in the 
chair elected Mr. Shukla, one of the three recalcitrant 
Ministers, in place of Dr. Khare, and the Governor sum¬ 
moned the new leader to form the Ministry. 

The affair, however, did not stop there. Without 
holding any particular brief for Dr. Khare, public opinion 
as expressed in the Indian newspapers was far from happy 
about the manner of the Parliamentary Sub-Committee’s 
interference with the Provincial party. Seldom has the Con¬ 
gress “ High Command ” had such a critical national press, 
and several influential papers denounced the attempt to 
blame the Governor. Dr. Khare himself proceeded to 
garner sympathy, particularly in Maharashtra, which has 
always been strongly independent, but the ex-Premier was 
felt to have somewhat overdone his “ martyrdom ” before 
the issue came before the All-India Committee. None the 
less the Working Committee had a hard time to gain sanction 
for further disciplinary action against Dr. Khare. So re¬ 
spected a Nationalist as Mr. M. S. Aney spoke vehemently 
against the attitude adopted, and although the leaders carried 
the day, parliamentary control from All-India Congress 
authority is likely to move more circumspectly in future. 

It has been confronted with some delicate problems. In 
Sind, Congress is faced with supporting a minority govern¬ 
ment already pledged to an unpopular programme of land 
reassessment or risking the formation of a Muslim League 
government. In Assam, what seems to have been a 
temporary desertion upset the reigning Muslim Ministry 
and the local Congress leader formed a Cabinet only to find 
himself uncertain of a coalition majority. Meanwhile, the 
Congress party in the Punjab was having an anxious time. 
Sir Sikander Hyat Khan’s Unionist Ministry carried through 
four Bills as drastic in the relief they offer the agriculturist as 
any parallel legislation in a Congress Province. The 
“ Black Bills ”, as they have been called by the Opposition, 
are mainly designed to wipe out the zemindars’ heavy 
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burden of debt and to prevent the agriculturist from being 
in future under the financial thumb of the middleman. 
Mainly dependent on the Hindu urban vote for its elective 
support, the Congress group found itself seriously confused 
and is still having difficulties hardly assisted by extremist 
activities under the same banner. A zemindar in the 
Punjab is not so much a landlord as he is in other Provinces; 
he is rather a peasant proprietor. Thus, while it is easy for 
the Congress press in India generally to denounce the 
Punjab Unionist Ministry as reactionary on the score of 
being pro-zemindar, the charge has little meaning in the 
Province concerned. 

In other Provinces most of the Congress governments 
have made efforts to reach agreement with the landlords 
on land reforms. Legislative measures take two forms, 
namely, relief to the tenant from dues to landlords and 
greater governmental demands on the landlords. Most 
of this legislation, when complete, requires careful exam¬ 
ination by Governors and in some cases by the Governor- 
General, lest it be either repugnant to Central laws or 
expropriatory in the sense provided against under the 
Government of India Act. Hitherto, however, no serious 
trouble has been experienced in procuring adjustments 
of sometimes hastily drafted Bills to meet such objections. 
In the United Provinces, where zemindars have long 
held considerable privileges, agreement has so far been 
sought in vain. The zemindari organisations led a deputa¬ 
tion to the Congress Working Committee without result, 
and the new legislation has emerged from select committee 
replete with vigorously worded minority reports. By 
drastically cutting down the rights of the bigger landlords 
while preserving a minimum to the smaller zemindar, it is 
sought to obtain the support of the latter who has several 
influential representatives in the provincial Congress party. 
There is now talk of referring the whole dispute to the 
“ arbitration of Congress headquarters ”. 

In Bengal a sustained attack was made at the beginning of 
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August against the Ministry on the initiative of the Congress 
Opposition. Reinforced by a dissident Minister, the 
Opposition were hopeful of upsetting Mr. Faxlul Huq’s 
Cabinet. There was intense excitement in Calcutta, and 
mass demonstrations in the streets resulted in a large 
number of the Government’s critics spending the night in 
the Legislative Chamber waiting for the no-confidence 
resolutions to be moved. With the assistance of the 
European bloc the Ministry won. By present party divi¬ 
sions the Europeans hold a key position in Bengal and 
may do so also in Assam, and their opposition to Congress 
efforts to gain control has evoked protests linked to 
warnings from Congress leaders. The Bengal issue drew 
an important statement from Sir George Campbell, the 
European leader. He declared the Europeans to be by no 
means satisfied with many aspects of the existing Govern¬ 
ment, but that as between it and the Congress alternative 
they felt that the interests of the Province would be better 
served by maintaining the coalition in power. Congress 
suffer to no small degree by the wildness of speech displayed 
by supporters where the party is not in power. That is 
stated to be the reason for European reluctance to extend 
support to the new Congress coalition in Assam which has 
not yet faced its legislature. 

The Bombay Government is strenuously pursuing social 
legislation. Practically the whole of the latest Pooha 
session was occupied by the Trade Disputes Bill, a measure 
designed to regulate trades unions and to prohibit lightning 
strikes. Strenuous opposition to the Bill, which proposes 
imprisonment for those who disobey its provisions, was 
offered by the section of the Opposition which represents 
labour interests, and owing to their procrastinating tactics 
the Bill may drag on until well into November; but the 
Government is determined to pass it. In its efforts it has had 
the support of the Progressive group in the Assembly, which 
includes the Europeans. A major crisis, which might have 
involved the whole of India, was threatened over the 
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Forfeited Lands Restoration Bill. This measure is intended 
to authorise Government to acquire compulsorily from the 
new owners lands forfeited to Government and sold during 
the civil disobedience campaign of 1930-31 for non-pay¬ 
ment of taxes. The Bill provides for compensation to the 
dispossessed owners, but not on a generous scale. It was 
anticipated at one time that the Governor might have to use 
his special responsibility in connection with the measure, but 
certain modifications were made in the formative stages and 
the Governor gave, his assent to its introduction. It was 
vigorously assailed in the Assembly, both in respect of its 
principle and provisions, but comfortable majorities were 
secured on all readings and the measure passed the Upper 
Chamber and now awaits the Governor’s sanction. The 
Government claimed that in passing the Bill they were 
fulfilling an election pledge and it was generally understood 
that the Congress would have made the issue an all-India 
one if the Governor’s assent had not been forthcoming. 


VI. The Congress “ High-Command ” 

W HEN they met in Delhi towards the end of 
September, the Congress leaders had many pressing 
problems to consider. The left wing of the party was 
bent on another trial of strength on several issues, and the 
right wing (which dominates the Working Committee) was 
equally determined to assert itself. There had been some 
downright criticism of the leaders’ actions. The use of the 
old “ repressive laws ” to suppress anti-Hindi agitation in 
Madras and industrial strife in Bombay; the course of 
negotiation between the Working Committee and the 
Muslim League; the feeling that compromise on federation 
was not out of the thoughts of Mr. Gandhi and others; and 
the humiliating treatment meted out by the Parliamentary 
Sub-Committee in their removal of Dr. Khare from leader¬ 
ship in the Central Provinces, were all questions on which 
the “ High Command ” had been put on the defensive. 
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The challenge was met*at all points, and appropriate 
resolutions of confidence were carried by majorities which 
showed that the leadership continued to enjoy the confidence 
of 7j per cent of the All-India Congress Coriunittee. 

At Mr. Gandhi’s instance a move was initiated to purge 
Congress ranks of undesirable elements not pledged to 
“ non-violence and truth ” and to examine the formation of 
a non-violent national militia. This was interpreted in 
some quarters as designed to prevent the infiltration into 
Congress ranks of extremist elements planning to exploit the 
prestige and, if possible, to capture the local and later the 
national machinery of the party. A resolution presented to 
the All-India Committee deplored the abuse of civil liberties 
as exemplified in speeches and certain sections of the press 
and declared that Congress Governments would not tolerate 
such attempts to provoke violence and hatred. Some 
remarkable speeches were made, an outstanding contribu¬ 
tion coming from the Premier of the much-troubled United 
Provinces. The Hon. Mr. Vallabh Pant roundly declared 
that the maintenance of law and order and the security of life 
and property were synonymous with the preservation of civil 
liberty. All socialist efforts to amend this resolution were 
heavily defeated and in the end some thirty members headed 
by Mr. M. N. Roy walked out. 

India, 

October 1938. 
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I. The Ordeal 

W HILE the nations of the world outside Europe 
watched with absorbed and sympathetic interest— 
but at a distance—the unfolding of the grim drama of 
Czechoslovakia, the people of this island witnessed and 
endured the spectacle from the front-line trenches. It is 
the object of this article to convey some impression of the 
mind of Great Britain during the progress of the ordeal and 
to attempt an appraisal of the effect of that searing ex¬ 
perience, now that the nation is taking stock of a new 
situation and pondering the future. 

Ever since the Austrian Anschluss there had been a fore¬ 
boding of more to come, which deepened as the now- 
familiar Nazi tactic was displayed against the Czechs—a 
press and broadcasting campaign of incredible virulence, a 
succession of “ incidents" depicted as illustrating the 
“ intolerable ” character of Czech rule, and the massing of 
German troops. The dispatch of the Runciman mission 
of mediation was received on all sides in this country with 
approval and admiration. An easing of the tension was 
at once apparent. It seemed that at long last the democratic 
Powers had gained the initiative and that peace would be 
preserved, not by means of an act of surrender, but by an 
act of justice. In this regard it is important to recall that 
at this stage the generality of Englishmen were considering 
the problem as one of self-determination within the borders 
of the Czechoslovak State. Herr Henlein had declared that 
annexation to Germany was no part of the Sudeten German 
programme, and as yet no word to the contrary had come 
from Berlin. That the real issue at stake was not only the 
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elimination of Czechoslovakia as an independent democracy 
in alliance with France, but the substitution of German for 
French influence throughout central and south-eastern 
Europe, was appreciated by few. Accordingly, public 
opinion was optimistic. While disliking intensely the 
vulgar vilification employed by the German press, and 
admiring per contra the dignity and restraint of the Czech 
authorities under extreme provocation, most Englishmen 
acknowledged that the claim of the Sudeten Deutsch to be 
free to live their lives in their own way could not reasonably 
be resisted. As the efforts of Lord Runciman brought Czech 
concessions more and more closely into line with Sudeten 
demands, hopes ran high. It seemed that the most urgent 
of the few remaining grievances against the Versailles 
Treaty was about to be removed by the peaceful trans¬ 
formation of Czechoslovakia from being a spear-head 
(with a French haft) aimed at Germany into a neutralised 
state on the Swiss model. That done, the corner would be 
turned, the long strain of violent re-adjustment ended; 
and Europe could look forward to the opening of a new era 
of peaceful collaboration. 

Then the break came. The too-promising negotiations 
were broken off on the excuse of fresh “ incidents ” : 
Sudeten “ Free Corps ” began to raid the Czech frontier, 
and formidable German forces were moved up. Clearly 
a German invasion had become imminent. 

British (and, of course, French) opinion was now called 
upon to adjust itself—to abandon the original conception 
of a Czechoslovakia, reformed but intact, for the more 
drastic solution of partition. Reluctantly and with hesi¬ 
tation the great majority came to the conclusion that they 
were prepared to acquiesce, rather than engage in a war 
that could not in any case save Czechoslovakia from 
devastation, provided that the cession was carried out on a 
genuinely ethnographical basis and under international 
control. The analogy of the Saar was recalled. The effect 
of the news that the Prime Minister had requested an 
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interview with Herr Hitler and would fly to Berchtcsgaden 
on the following morning was electric. Here, it was felt, 
was leadership, swift and resolute, such as men had begun 
to despair of finding in a democratic system and for which 
they had been hungry. Support remained enthusiastic, 
though hopes were dashed a little by the unexpectedly quick 
dismissal of Mr. Chamberlain at Berchtesgaden after a 
conversation with the Fiihrer of only two hours. 

The riposte to the Anglo-French proposals (accepted by 
the Czechs) was the Godesberg “ ultimatum ” with its 
time-limit. Had events not moved so swiftly and the 
Prime Minister not kept pace with them, the nation would 
have been obliged to choose between fighting there and then 
or abandoning its second position for a third, which in¬ 
volved acquiescence in an immediate German invasion and 
the partition of Czechoslovakia at the point of the sword. 
But as Mr. Chamberlain drew to the end of his speech in 
Parliament (on September 28), in which he announced that 
the conversations at Godesberg had resulted in deadlock, 
news came to the House that Herr Hitler and Signor 
Mussolini had responded to his final appeals, that the prin¬ 
ciple. of a negotiated settlement had been accepted.* 

There can be no doubt whatever that if Herr Hitler had 
stood fast by his Godesberg programme, Great Britain and 
France would have gone to war. Public opinion in both 
France and Great Britain had stiffened and the attitude of the 
two Governments had hardened in consequence. The 
man in the street had decided that he was not prepared'to 
precipitate himself and his family into the horrors of 
modern warfare in an attempt to preserve the territorial 
integrity of an artificial agglomeration of races which 
Germany, with much reason, regarded as a standing 
menace to her security. The medicine was extremely dis¬ 
tasteful, but it was accepted as the inevitable penalty for 
past errors. On the other hand, when the Prime Minister 
returned from Godesberg and the nation learned of the new 
* See Documents No. 22, p. 219. 
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demands, of the Czech rejection and Herr Hitler’s insistence 
on taking what he wanted by armed force, the British reaction 
was immediate. The issue had shifted from the almost 
impossible proposition of fighting to save Czechoslovakia 
to the direct question of resisting or submitting to the 
mailed fist: and there was no doubt in men’s minds of what 
the answer must be. For the first time since the crisis began 
Herr von Ribbentrop’s estimate of the British reaction— 
upon which the Fiihrer evidently relied—was proved to be 
wrong. 

Among the people something akin to a sense of relief 
was discernible. At last the issue had been clarified. The 
period of heart-searching—the endless discussions round 
the fireside, in clubs and public houses and at the street 
corner—the long strain that had reached an almost in¬ 
tolerable intensity—were over. Gone too, it seemed, was 
the prospect of “ letting down ” a people who, with all 
their past mistakes, were small, essentially decent and 
democratic. And there was the comforting knowledge 
that world opinion was solidly in support. The atmosphere 
of cool, resolute determination to see it through was 
reminiscent of the fateful days before the outbreak of war 
in August 1914. The fleet was mobilised, the anti-aircraft 
defences were manned, some 40 million gas-masks were 
distributed to the civil population, and plans that had been 
worked out for a large-scale evacuation of London were set 
in motion. 

Much—perhaps too much—has been made of the con¬ 
fusion that followed. The response to the call for national 
service of all kinds was as magnificent as the previous 
lethargy had been deplorable. Thousands who had pre¬ 
viously ignored appeals to help in A.R.P. rushed to offer 
their services—and they were totally untrained. Local 
authorities were shouldered with colossal tasks and at the 
same time were expected to find and organise the requisite 
personnel. Brilliant improvisation took place under high 
pressure, accompanied by inevitable overlapping and lack of 
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coordination. If any proof of the crying need for a 
national register and the careful allocation beforehand of 
the services of every member of the community had been 
needed, this crisis provided it. 

The nation set about the task of preparing for war with 
quiet resolution: as in 1914, initial dislocations would 
have been rapidly rectified. But it was perhaps as well 
that not until after the crisis was it generally known how 
serious had been our lack of preparedness in military 
defence—how anti-aircraft batteries were served out with 
equipment that they had never seen before, the almost 
unbelievable deficiency in the number of guns and search¬ 
lights. After three years of rearmament and the allocation 
of £972 millions the situation of our defence system at 
the time of trial constitutes a heavy indictment of 
administrative incapacity. It was also an indictment of 
the nation itself. The general reluctance of industry to 
submit to regimentation, and the poor response to Govern¬ 
ment appeals for A.R.P. and other forms of national service 
—due largely to the easy-going belief that collective 
security could obviate the necessity for sacrifice—would 
have thwarted the most efficient administration. Apparent¬ 
ly, the democratic machine can only function at high speed 
under the impetus of an obvious emergency. That impetus 
has now been provided by the results of the crisis. 

When Mr. Chamberlain went to Munich it was naturally 
assumed that he would either come home to declare war, 
or, more probably—since Herr Hitler’s consent to a 
conference presumably meant a retreat from the Godesberg 
position—would return with a freely negotiated settle¬ 
ment on the basis of the Anglo-French proposals. The 
Prime Minister in his final appeal to the Fiihrer had said 
that he was sure that by consultation agreement could be 
reached “in a week”. When the B.B.C. announcer at 
midnight on September 29 reported that the conference 
was still sitting and that an announcement was expected 
shortly, it was obvious to listeners that a rapid decision was 
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being forced.. Those of us who lived through that ex¬ 
perience, sitting by our wireless sets in the small hours of the 
morning, waiting while the fate of Europe—and probably 
of western civilisation—hung in the balance, are never 
likely to forget it. Half-past twelve, one o’clock, half¬ 
past one—and so on every half-hour came word that the 
four statesmen were still talking: and then, at half-past two 
the terms of agreement were read out. “ At the last last 
minute”, to use the Prime Minister’s phrase, force had 
apparently given way before reason. War was averted and 
we stumbled wearily to bed, but with a load lifted from our 
hearts. 

The surge of passionate gratitude to Mr. Chamberlain 
that swept through the country, and indeed through all 
Europe, spreading the widening circle of its ripples to the 
ends of the earth, is a well-known story. The tumultuous 
welcome of dense cheering crowds all along the route from 
Heston aerodrome to Buckingham Palace and the scene in 
Downing Street where the Prime Minister (as deeply moved 
as they) looked down upon the throng and declared that like 
Disraeli he had brought back “ peace with honour ”, have 
been condemned in the ensuing revulsion of feeling, as 
ridiculous hysteria. It is a superficial judgement. As the 
crowd streamed out of Downing Street into Whitehall, it 
was noticed that a new wreath had been placed at the foot 
of the Cenotaph. It bore this inscription—“ And so they 
did not die in vain 

The deep emotion that stirred the,people and gave Mr. 
Chamberlain a reception such as no other British Prime 
Minister had ever received was not evoked primarily by 
relief that our skins had been saved, but by a conviction that 
the almost unbelievable thing had happened, that the vision 
of the rule of law in international affairs—born out of 
the sufferings of the great war and shaped in a League 
of Nations—had emerged, after being almost blotted out 
in eighteen years of triumphant violence, like a shining 
light in the darkest hour of all. The chill of reaction set in 
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•when it gradually became dear that the commission of 
ambassadors in Berlin were conceding to Germany even 
more than had been demanded at Godesberg. The 
profound shock of that realisation inevitably gave rise to 
angry talk of “ cowardly betrayal ”, and the vast majority 
who refrained from comment were no less sensible of a 
national humiliation. 

II. Stock-Taking 

T HE shock of disillusionment has produced something 
more than a disposition to blame Mr. Chamberlain for 
a weak surrender. The potential value of the Anglo- 
German dedaration, signed on the morrow of the Munich 
Agreement, is not under-rated; but the fact that the am¬ 
bassadors in Berlin were helpless to resist the suave but 
implacable demands of the German representative, backed 
as they were by the unanswerable argument of a German 
army in control, has led to an appreciation of the realities 
of the situation. It was realised that Czechoslovakia as a 
political factor had been eliminated and German supremacy 
throughout central Europe had been established because 
France and Britain had lacked the military preparedness that 
was necessary for the negotiations at Munich, and after¬ 
wards at Berlin, to be conducted on level terms. That 
lesson was driven home with increasing force as the weakness 
of our own territorial defence arrangements was revealed 
in the press. 

The crisis has thus brought the nation hard up against 
the reality that we must now live in a Europe in which 
Germany occupies a commanding position. It is accord¬ 
ingly determined to subject ever}' aspect of its external 
relations and all that bears upon that question in internal 
organisation to a searching scrutiny. Viewed in that 
light, the crisis may prove to be a turning-point in the history 
of this country and of Europe very different from 
what was envisaged during the period of exaggerated 
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despondency immediately after the Munich-Berlin settle¬ 
ment. In conducting this “ grand inquest ”, the nation is 
dearly in desperate need of resolute and (if need be) of 
drastic leadership. It is not disposed to -throw over Mr. 
Chamberlain because he failed to achieve the impossible for 
Czechoslovakia: the result of the Oxford by-election is 
evidence of that. Mr. Quintin Hogg (son of Lord Hails- 
ham) standing as a Conservative, polled 15,797 as against 
16,306 polled by the Government candidate in 1935, while 
Mr. A. D. Lindsay, who recently terminated a distinguished 
term of office as Vice-Chancellor of the University, and who, 
as an Independent Progressive (supported by Labour), 
denounced the Prime Minister for truckling to dictators 
and failing to prevent aggression by means of “ collective 
security”, received 12,363 votes,as against 9,661 polled by 
the Labour candidate in the previous election. The slogan 
—“ A vote for Hogg is a vote for Hitler failed to con¬ 
vince. 

Meanwhile Mr. Chamberlain is going straight ahead with 
his policy of European appeasement, profoundly convinced 
that the remaining questions at issue between the totalitarian 
and the democratic Powers can be settled by means of 
peaceful negotiation and co-operation. The Anglo-Italian 
pact is to be put into operation in consequence of the with¬ 
drawal of 10,000 Italian troops from Spain : after pre¬ 
liminary conversations in Paris discussions are apparently 
to take place on general disarmament—and possibly on 
colonies. It is a definite lead and a clear-cut policy. 
Against it one section of opinion is violently in revolt: the 
remainder—at present it would appear to be the majority— 
is watching doubtfully, attracted by the prospect of a new 
era of peace, but not convinced that sweet reasonableness will 
of itself suffice when speaking with the enemy at the gate. 

On this fundamental issue between “ standing up to ” 
or conciliating dictators party alignments—it may be 
noted—have lost their meaning. The Eden’s and the 
Duff Cooper’s of the Conservative benches are of a like 
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mind with many of the Opposition members, while Mr. 
Maxton is as determined as Mr. Chamberlain himself that 
British working men shall not be set to slaughter their 
fellow workers in Germany. When opposing convictions 
cease to correspond to party divisions, parliamentary debate 
becomes unreal and relatively insincere. 

The nation as a whole is acutely aware that Anglo-French 
predominence, resulting from victory in the great war, is 
now a matter of history, that the conception of an inter¬ 
national society has foundered because the principle of the 
rule of law was prostituted to perpetuate an impossible 
inequality, and that the reversion to the rule of force has 
come within measurable distance of universal acceptance in 
Europe. The terms of the Versailles Treaty might have 
been upheld for some time longer by the consistent use of 
military power—notably when Germany re-militarised the 
Rhineland zone—but it was illogical to expect a defeated and 
humiliated foe to accept inferiority as the immutable con¬ 
comitant of a nobler world, and it was immoral to try to 
build the City of God on lop-sided foundations. 

The British people are aware of all this—the miserable 
progression from Manchuria by way of Abyssinia to 
Czechoslovakia has provided convincing instruction. What 
they fear is that the noble efforts of the Prime Minister may 
haply produce a worse disaster because the foundations are 
lop-sided in the opposite direction. Equality of status is 
just as fundamental for a European as for a British common¬ 
wealth of nations. How can such equality be achieved and 
maintained by a policy of appeasement, however bold and 
fair-minded, if behind the negotiator is an administration 
that is notoriously incompetent and a nation with its right 
hand tied by weakness in defence against air attack—a 
subject of ridicule for its rivals and of consternation for its 
friends ? The steady flow of articles and letters in the daily 
press and in the weekly reviews and of speeches in Parlia¬ 
ment—from all parties—provides abundant testimony of 
a widespread dissatisfaction and resentment. A durable 
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settlement and genuine co-operation with Germany can only 
be secured on a basis of respect, and if negotiated from 
conscious streiv.,n and not from weakness. That is why 
there is a ' growing volume of insistent demand for a 
thorough reconstruction of the administrative machine and 
a regimentation of the national resources in man-power and 
industrial productivity. The humiliation over Czecho¬ 
slovakia has roused the nation as it has not been roused since 
1914: it is ready and eager for personal sacrifices and, if 
need be, for drastic measures. It is no longer waiting, 
it is clamouring, for leadership. 

So far the governmental response has been slight. The 
recent changes in the Cabinet have left the situation sub¬ 
stantially unaltered. The only step in the desired direction 
has been the appointment of Sir John Anderson as Lord 
Privy Seal, who will act as Minister for the co-ordination of 
civilian defence. Proposals for a Ministry of Supply (with 
strictly limited powers of compulsion) have been turned 
down, and instead of a national register, a form of voluntary 
registration is promised. Meanwhile a foreign policy of 
appeasement in weakness is being vigorously pursued. 

That is not to say that Ministers are unaware of the 
necessity of accelerated re-armament. On November 11 
Sir Kingsley Wood announced in Parliament that the Air 
estimates for next year would be about £200 millions as 
compared with £120 millions for the current year, that the 
first-line air strength would be increased by 30 per cent, 
over the programme already authorised, and the fighter 
aircraft now on order or to be ordered numbered between 
5,000 and 6,000. That is all to the good. But the electorate 
is deeply aware of an even more fundamental need. It is 
passionately convificed that democracy can be as virile 
as totalitarianism, that in time of peril all classes and all 
parties are capable of acting together with an unmatched 
mobility and unity of purpose for the preservation of the 
way of life in which they believe. The conditions under 
which a democratic system can so function are now present. 
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What is being demanded is not simply “a stand” 
against the demands of dictators but the vindication in 
action of the validity of democratic principles. 

The situation is grave, and not less so betaust.'Che average 
citizen on examining the personnel of the Opposition 
and perusing their speeches of irresponsible bellicosity 
and superficial talk of cowardice and betrayal turns im¬ 
patiently away with a sense of misgiving that democracy 
is being undermined by the mishandling of foreign affairs 
for party purposes. The democratic system is on trial 
for its life, and he knows it. He has watched with 
admiration the fervent readiness of the German people to 
sacrifice individual comfort for the benefit of the com¬ 
munity, and he has noted with envy the physical fitness and 
discipline of the German youth. He recognises the 
dynamic power thus engendered; and at the same time he 
is profoundly convinced that a democracy—once it is 
roused and inspired by quality of leadership—can reach 
higher levels of attainment by the richness that resilient 
individualism contributes. Democracy—in Britain as in 
France—is waiting for a lead. Whether or not it is forth¬ 
coming is more important for the future of Western civilisa¬ 
tion than even the production of Bren guns and fighting 
planes. 
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I. Foreign Policy after Munich 

W HAT lessons has Canada learned from the crisis, and 
how are they likely to affect her future action ? As 
a first lesson—that it is high time she took stock of 
her position in respect of preparedness for war, since 
it is generally accepted that whatever may be said for the 
peace being “peace with honour”, it is most certainly 
“peace with apprehension” for democratic states. In 
other words, it is generally felt that despite Mr. 
Chamberlain’s declaration that any attempt to dominate by 
force or the threat of force should be resisted, it was 
precisely the threat of force that carried the day. And 
this impression naturally deepens as in the event the 
difference between Godesberg and Munich shrinks to 
insignificance. The following editorial comment of the 
Toronto Saturday Night expresses fairly accurately the views 
of most Canadians on the nature of the “ peace ” which 
was negotiated at Munich, though there would not be by 
any means unanimous agreement with its conclusion as to 
Canada’s proper course. 

We do not think anybody need be surprised at the extent and 
immediacy of Herr Hitler’s demands upon the British Empire. 
He has every reason to realise that he can for a short time cash 
in upon his military and strategic superiority, and that if he is 
going to do so, he will have to do it before the British can render 
tneir own armament adequate and before the Americans appreciate 
the importance of coming to the defence of democratic principles 
while they are still capable of being defended. 

What the British are going to do during this period of 
inferiority is something of a problem. They cannot be 
perpetually playing for time, for Herr Hitler has a habit of 
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putting a date limit upon his ul tima t ums and refusing to allow 
of any postponement. He is to-day in a much better position 
to retain the support of the German people if he goes to war 
than he was a few weeks ago; for the German people have had 
fairly convincing evidence that the democracies are afraid of 
them, which is exactly the kind of assurance which is calculated 
to make them bubble over with enthusiasm for the attack. 

Speed in defensive preparation and rearmament is very 
evidently the one imperative requirement of the British situation. 
In these preparations Canada, it seems to us, should join as whole¬ 
heartedly as she can. If Herr Hitler decides to precipitate the 
struggle in the near future, it will again, as in 1914, require a 
considerable time to bring the military resources of the United 
States to bear on the situation; but those of Canada should be 
available for what are likely to be the crucial weeks at 
the beginning of the conflict. It is fairly evident that the United 
Kingdom will enjoy the full and cordial co-operation of Ireland 
in any such struggle, and Canada cannot afford to be much 
behind that sister member of the British Commonwealth. 

While there would no doubt be dissent, in isolationist 
quarters, from such a forthright policy of participation by 
Canada, there is no real denial of the need to arm or of the 
fact that a very large number of Canadians favour such 
a course. 

The prospect therefore is that the Government will 
at once proceed, with the approval of all political groups 
including the French-Canadians, greatly to expand its 
military, naval and air programme which—as the Minister 
of Defence, Mr. Mackenzie, has frankly declared—has ever 
since the great war been lamentably restricted. Support 
for such a policy will be fairly general, though the reasons 
for it will vary. The French-Canadians will think purely, 
or almost so, in terms of defence while Imperialists, 
Leaguers and anti-Fascists will think in terms of equipping 
the country to play its part in the struggle which may come 
against dictatorship aggression. In other words, there is 
a real union of Right and Left, based on a common 
detestation of all that is meant by aggression and a common 
desire that Canada should play her part in making the 
world safe from it. So long as it continues to be felt that 
Britain is the leader of this cause, this union sacree will endure 
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and gain strength, and Canada as a whole will be drawn 
closer to Britain and the rest of the Empire. While 
Canadians will less and less be able to understand and 
support a policy involving alliances and counter-alliances, 
and power politics generally, the majority of them can 
understand and support a policy of standing together 
against aggression. 

In the last analysis everything will depend on the answer 
to the question: Was the Munich Pact a settlement that 
really paves the way toward general European appease¬ 
ment, or was it rather a settlement in which France and 
Britain suffered a serious defeat, and which marks the 
beginning of a real shift in the balance of world power 
so far as Britain and France are concerned ? It is obviously 
impossible to come to any conclusion so soon after the 
event, but the news since Munich has not been reassuring. 

If the implications of the crisis are in the direction of 
a decline of British prestige, the effect on Canada’s position, 
especially in relation to the United States, will be very far- 
reaching. If brute force is to have its way in Europe, 
and if there is no evidence of a deep spiritual opposition 
on the part of Britain to the totalitarian philosophy, it will 
strengthen enormously the feeling in the United States 
that North America must keep clear of the European mess, 
and Canadians will be forced, more slowly and reluctantly 
than the Americans, but almost as surely, into the same 
attitude. If Canada must atm, it is almost inevitable that 
there will be some measure of co-ordination or co-operation 
with the United States. It is safe to say that there has 
recently been a subtle and not easily defined change in the 
attitude of large numbers of Canadians towards co¬ 
operation with the United States. This may come to 
nothing more than the perpetuation of the “ good- 
neighbour” relationship; but under the pressure of 
repeated crises, such as we have just had, it is hard to tell 
how far it might go. Even French-Canadians might be 
forced to reconsider their isolationist attitude, and if they 
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did so, it is safe to say they would discover that they were 
North Americans. 

On the other hand, if it becomes clear as time goes on 
that Britain, having failed in her bid for a general European 
appeasement, is not prepared to acquiesce in the substitution 
of force for the rule of law in international affairs, but 
proposes to take the lead in withstanding it for which her 
place in the world both political and geographical inevitably 
marks her out, the movement of opinion in Canada and the 
United States during the crisis gives good ground for 
believing that both North American countries, the United 
States more slowly and reluctantly than Canada but almost 
as surely, would recognise that Britain’s cause was theirs 
and would rally to its support. 

This, broadly speaking, is what happened twenty years 
ago, and the trend of the last twenty years, as thrown into 
relief by the events of the last few months, justifies the 
conclusion that history will repeat itself. But the condition 
precedent would be, as has been said, a well-grounded 
confidence that British foreign policy was not controlled 
by party or class interest, but was framed and conducted 
with a single eye to the national and Commonwealth 
interest of making the world safe from aggressors. 


11 . The C.C.F. Movement 

T HE Co-operative Commonwealth Federation, a political 
party formed and carried on for the purpose of promot¬ 
ing certain policies, mainly socialist in character, in the 
legislative spheres of the Dominion and its nine Provinces, 
is six years old. It has only six representatives in the 
Dominion House of Commons, but in the four most 
westerly provincial Legislatures it has a representation of 
twenty-six, which is exceeded only by the Liberal and 
Social Credit parties; and in the not improbable event of 
the Social Credit party losing ground, it is quite likely to 
inherit a number of the constituencies now supporting 
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that doctrine., On the other hand, it has almost completely 
failed to make any impression in the two great central 
Provinces of Ontario and Quebec, where it has to face in 
the one case a long-standing tradition against partisan 
political action on the part of organised labour, and in the 
other an unqualified hostility on the part of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy. In the Maritime Provinces, where 
the onset of depression came somewhat later (as in the 
west it was a good deal earlier) than in the centre of Canada, 
there are predictions that the new party will begin to make 
important gains; but against this is the fact that the non¬ 
socialist “ co-operative ” movement has been making great 
strides in the most depressed areas under the leadership 
of the Roman Catholic institution of St. Francis Xavier 
College, and that it will be difficult for a socialist party to 
recover the ground thus occupied, even in Protestant 
communities. 

It will not be denied by anybody familiar with Canadian 
public life that the intellectual power of the C.C.F. re¬ 
presentation in the legislative bodies is immeasurably greater 
than its numerical strength. Professor Frank Scott, 
though an ardent party member, probably did not much 
exaggerate when he said in a recent article that in the 
Dominion House “ the six C.C.F. men are a far more vocal, 
intelligent and effective opposition than the thirty-nine 
Conservatives ”; and Mr. Woods worth, the Dominion 
leader of the party, a man of sixty-four with an exceptional 
wealth of parliamentary experience, .is equalled by few 
except the leading Cabinet Ministers in the influence which 
he wields and the respect which he enjoys. The position 
and prospects of such a party cannot fail to be a matter 
of the greatest interest at a time when there are imminent 
signs of a breakdown of the old Liberal versus Conservative 
alignments, and the nature of the new arrangement of 
contending forces is still obscure. 

Nevertheless, there are rather strong reasons for doubting 
whether, in the process of development of the new “ party 
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of the Left ” which should as a natural consequence follow 
the disappearance of the Liberal and Conservative cleavage, 
the C.C.F. will play as prominent a part as its intelligence 
alone ought to win for it. For this there are two main 
reasons. In the first place, the party is too much imbued 
with socialism. In the second place, it is, in its internal 
structure, too democratic. 

The very name, Co-operative Commonwealth Federation, 
is itself an admission that the idea of socialism is not yet 
in Canada a good advertisement. True, this name was 
adopted six years ago; but there is little evidence that 
socialism is a better war-cry to-day than it was then. If 
anything, the numerous changes of objective on the part 
of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, and the lack of 
evidence that its efforts have greatly ameliorated the working 
conditions or liberties of the Russian workers, have slightly 
damped the enthusiasm of many Canadian socialists, and 
increased the suspicions of many who dislike the present 
economic structure but hesitate to overthrow it in favour 
of a new and untried one. The depressed classes still 
want to get rid of the power of the possessing classes; 
but they still recoil from the idea of doing so by setting up 
“ a planned system of social economy for the production, 
distribution and exchange of all goods and services ”, 
along with “ socialisation of the banking, credit and 
financial system of the country ”, and in British Columbia 
and other Provinces where there are large numbers of 
unassimilable aliens they still distrust “ equal economic 
and social opportunity without regard to sex, nationality 
or religion”. All these are planks of the 1932 platform. 
It is true that the C.C.F. carefully excludes agriculture from 
the operation of its socialist principles, by regarding the 
farm as the “ home ” of the farmer and offering “ security 
of tenure for the worker and the farmer in his home ”, 
together with insurance against crop failure. But the pre¬ 
dominant elements in the party are not agricultural or rural, 
they are urban and industrial or professional, and the old 
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Granger organisations, which looked forward to the 
domination of the world by a vast, possibly world-wide, 
association of wheat-growers which could dictate terms to 
banks, transportation agencies, millers, grain exchanges 
and everybody else, have little wish to share that power 
with a bunch of trade unions. They fell in love, for a time, 
with Social Credit because it promised to relieve them of 
the worst of their present enemies, the creditors, and 
provided them with a figure to hate in the person of the 
international banker—just as Herr Hitler provides the 
Germans with a figure to hate in the person of the Jew. 
But the Socialists, as distinguished (and they insist upon 
being distinguished) from the Communists, hate nobody 
and nothing but the System, and offer no relief from the 
creditors until they have demolished the System and re¬ 
placed it by something else, which obviously, and ad¬ 
mittedly, will take some time. 

Socialism, furthermore, is anathema to the Roman 
Catholic element which constitutes 41 *3 per cent, of the 
population, and consists almost entirely of devout and 
practising members, fully amenable to clerical leadership. 
The C.C.F. is almost under a ban in the Province of Quebec, 
where a law (of questionable constitutionality) permits the 
Attorney-General to padlock any premises which he be¬ 
lieves to be used for the propagation of an undefined 
doctrine called “ communism The avoidance., of the 
term “ socialism ” in the platform has completely failed to 
disarm the hostility of this part of the electorate, which, 
however, has shown no dislike for Social Credit, and would 
presumably be tolerant towards various other possible 
Left movements, provided that they can show a clean bill 
of health as regards all Marxian taint. It may be added that 
any Left movement that could succeed in detaching a 
substantial number of Canadian Roman Catholics from 
their obedience to the Church would have to be much more 
violent in its tone than the C.C.F., and even then would 
only succeed in gathering in an insignificant fraction 
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among those already disposed to resent ecclesiastical 
discipline. 

The Co-operative Commonwealth Federation is too 
democratic. In the successful political parties an enormous 
amount of power is vested in the leader, who is checked 
only by the necessity of conciliating some non-party voters 
and preventing the revolt of too many of his followers 
if he is to win or retain power. In the C.C.F. the power of 
the leader is extremely limited, and Mr. Woodsworth is 
not the sort of man to seize more than is given to him. 
Incredible though it may seem, this six-year-old party has 
had no less than six party conventions. It was formed at 
Calgary in 1932. It drew up its Manifesto at Regina in 
1933. It has met on four occasions since, the last and most 
important being at Edmonton in the summer of 1938. 
Its major meetings, it will be noted, were all in the prairies. 
Unlike the Ontario Conservatives, who were told a short 
time ago that “ your leader is your policy ”, the C.C.F. 
makes its policy its leader, and draws it up in the greatest 
detail every time it gets together. That the purpose of the 
intellectual group which dominates these gatherings is a 
noble one, nobody will dispute, but the result is to expose 
the- party to a great deal of hostile fire which might be 
avoided by greater discretion. After all, a party which 
exists to promote socialism might be pardoned for a good 
deal of vagueness in regard to other questions, especially 
such as will cease to be questions when socialism is 
established. 

The three most notable subjects on which the party 
expressed itself at Edmonton were the tariff, international 
relations, and the liberty of the citizen. Of these the 
whole approach to the tariff would obviously be different 
under a socialist regime from what it is under a non¬ 
socialist regime; so that the pronouncement in favour of 
a heavy reduction of tariff rates has nothing to do with the 
party’s main objective. In other words, if it got into power 
and could thus carry out both its socialisation policy and its 
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tariff policy, the latter would have to be entirely different 
from what it is now. Meanwhile it needs votes for social¬ 
ism both in the east and in the west, and while its low- 
tariff policy is excellent politics in the prairies, it is very 
poor politics among the working classes of the industrial 
cities. 

The liberty of the citizen is pretty good doctrine for the 
depressed classes in any part of the country, and enables 
the party to work up a good deal of resentment against 
the Province of Quebec, where it would not get many 
votes anyhow. But voters who have studied the actual 
workings of socialist governments in practice in any part 
of the world, or who have read the franker expositions of 
socialist plans of campaign in Great Britain (such as G. R. 
Mitchison’s First Workers' Government ), are apt to suspect 
that the party’s interest in liberty of expression is greater 
now, when it is in opposition, than it would be if it were in 
power. To do the C.C.F. justice, its leaders are probably 
quite unconscious of any prospective inconsistency; but 
the belief is widespread that they would, if they found 
themselves in a position to do so, sacrifice a good many 
of the safeguards of democracy in order to save the country 
from the evils of capitalism. 

On international relations both of the old parties practise 
a strongly non-committal vagueness of verbiage in the 
desire not to alienate either of the extremes of Canadian 
opinion, the highly independent and the highly imperialist. 
The C.C.F. view is that the imperialist attitude is the result 
of capitalist influences, and should be combated by all 
socialists. If international relations were a decisive factor 
in Canadian elections, this should enable the C.C.F. to 
ally itself with the bulk of French-Canadian opinion, but, 
as already pointed out, there is no chance of such an alliance 
because the party’s socialism outweighs its anti-imperial¬ 
ism in Quebec’s estimate. Both Quebec and the C.C.F. 
desire to see Canada abstain from some of the conceivable 
wars in which Great Britain may be expected to engage; 
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but the reasons for abstaining, and the kinds of wars to be 
abstained from, are widely different in the two cases, and 
the two elements are at one only in the belief that Canada 
should possess the right to maintain neutrality in a British 
war. Even here they are not wholly agreed, as the C.C.F. 
now wants the right to neutrality to be declared in advance, 
while Quebec will be satisfied with seeing it put into force 
when occasion arises. Both would like to see certain 
“ commitments ”, such as the agreements for the British 
use of Canadian harbours and the arrangements for 
munition supplies from Canada, which they fear may operate 
to prevent neutrality, abrogated as soon as possible. On 
the other hand, the C.C.F. would have Canada join Britain 
in any war entered upon for the maintenance of a true 
system of collective security—the political colour of the 
British Government at the time would probably have a 
great deal to do with determining what is and what is not 
a truly “ collectivist ” war—while Quebec would have no 
more interest in such a war, especially if waged by a group 
of Popular Front governments, than in one waged for the 
most purely capitalist reasons. Now that war over Czecho¬ 
slovakia has been avoided, the C.C.F. is convinced that it 
would have been a war in which Canada should have 
supported Great Britain to the limit of its power, while 
Quebec is quite sure that it would have been nothing of 
the kind. 

The idea that the rather extensive public-ownership 
commitments of Ontario are a sign of affection for socialism 
is entirely mistaken. They were not so even at the time 
when they were undertaken, and they are less so to-day, 
when the further experiment in railway ownership on a 
national scale has proved financially so disastrous. It is 
now realised that the dream of vast public-ownership 
enterprises, divorced from politics and run on pure business 
principles, is an illusion—at any rate in North America 
with its peculiar political atmosphere. There is a very 
widespread discontent even in Ontario with the two old 
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parties, but ft is very uncertain how to express itself; 
those who feel it have not forgotten the disillusionment 
which followed their last effort, the United Farmers of 
Ontario Government immediately after the war. Mr. 
Hepburn, though nominally a Liberal, has cashed in on 
some of this disaffection by being almost as hostile to the 
Dominion Liberals as to the Conservatives. The Ontario 
farmer is far more of an individualist than the prairie wheat- 
grower. As for the Ontario unemployed, they seem to 
find the socialist philosophy of the C.C.F. leaders somewhat 
rarefied for their needs, and they are chiefly engaged in 
pressing for better terms in the matter of immediate relief. 
What they will do when it becomes economically impossible 
to give them adequate relief any longer, it is hard to say, 
but they will probably turn to a less intellectual, more 
impassioned and more dangerous type of leadership. 

Canada, 

October 1938.. 
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AUSTRALIA 

I. Defence 

F OR 1937-58 the Commonwealth Parliament authorised 
an expenditure on defence of £1 1 • j millions, an increase 
of £4-3 millions over the average of the previous three 
years.* Before the next statement of the Government’s 
plans was made, the course of the fighting in China, par¬ 
ticularly the progress made by the Japanese in the vicinity 
of Hong Kong, and the prediction of war with Great 
Britain attributed to Admiral Suetsugu, a member of the 
Japanese Ministry, had caused steadily growing concern in 
Australia. The events in Europe in February and early 
March, followed by the British Government’s acceleration 
of its programme of rearmament, added to the anxiety felt 
in Australia about the position of the Empire. 

A previous issue of The Round Table f made brief 
mention of Mr. Lyons’ announcement on March 24 of a 
total expenditure of £43 millions for a new three-year 
programme of defence extending over the years 1938-39 
to 1940-41. This expenditure is about £2 2s. a head a 
year, very much more, it is true, than we have ever spent 
before on peace-time preparations for defence, but very 
much less than the £j a head which Great Britain is spend¬ 
ing. We can scarcely say we are doing enough in com¬ 
parison (to quote Mr. Hawker, M.H.R.) with “ our kinsmen 
in other parts of the Empire who are taxed almost tragically 
to ensure their defence, and to some extent for our 
defence ”. 

Practically unanimous approval in leading articles greeted 

* See The Round Table, No. 109, December 1937, p. 132. 
f No. in, June 1938, p. 608. 
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Mr. Lyons’ announcement of the expenditure of £43 
millions in the next three years. If there has been opposition 
to the increase of expenditure, it has scarcely made itself 
heard; nor has there been much evidence of support. 
The only question that has been canvassed at all generally 
is the resumption of compulsory military training. To 
this further reference is made below. 

Fuller details of the programme were given in a paper 
laid before Parliament on April 27.* Of the £43 millions 
to be spent in the three years, £18-2 millions is for “ main¬ 
tenance of the existing defence services ”, £24-8 millions 


for “ new expenditure Between the services the expen- 

diture (spread over three years) 

is to be thus allotted 

•— 

Maintenance. 

New 

Expenditure. 

£ millions. 

Total. 


£■ 

• £■ 

£■ 

Navy. 

7' 2 5 

7-75 

zyo 

Army. 

Air force (not including civil 

6-o 

5-5 

ii-j 

aviation) .... 

J-7 

8-8 

I2-J 

Munitions .... 
Organisation of civil industry 
for an emergency 

I-2 5 

1 ‘75 

3-0 

— 

VO 

I’O 


The annual expenditure for maintenance during the three 
years will average £6 millions; on the completion of the 
new programme, it will rise to £10 millions. 

For the navy two additional cruisers of the Sydney type 
(7,000 tons with eight 6-inch guns) are being bought from 
the Royal navy, and sloops and smaller vessels for the 
seaward defence of harbours are to be built in Australia; 
existing Washington cruisers, the Australia and the Canberra 
(10,000 tons with eight 8-inch guns) are to have improved 
anti-aircraft armament and additional armour protection. 
Seaward defences are to be provided at the principal ports, 
and fixed coast defences established or improved. 

* See Commonwealth Parliamentary Debates, April 27, 1938, 
pp. 538-61. 
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The permanent forces are being increased to man the 
new coast and anti-aircraft defences, for which latter the 
Government ordinance factory is making guns. Additions 
to the factory will enable heavier field guns to be made. 
The army is being strengthened in various minor ways, 
but the militia forces remain at 35,000, and neither com¬ 
pulsory registration nor compulsory training is to be 
re-established. 

The programme provides for the doubling of the first- 
line strength of the air force from 96 to 198 machines, with 
reserves in proportion. How soon the increase can be 
made seems to be in doubt. Some types of machines for 
the air force are made at the Commonwealth Aircraft 
Corporation’s factory at Port Melbourne; but the larger 
machines are to be imported.* Air-Marshal Sir Edward 
Ellington, who has recently reported on Commonwealth 
air defence, emphasises that the uses to which the type of 
machine manufactured in Australia could be put are 
limited; as yet the output of the factory is confined to 
advanced trainers. 

At Darwin an oil storage for naval use and defences to 
protect it make the beginnings of a naval sub-base. Detach¬ 
ments of the air force are to be stationed there and also a 
permanent force of “ mobile troops ”. Although it has 
sometimes been spoken of as a potential naval base, forming 
part of a Si'vr.rnrc Vorth Borneo-Darwin triangle— 
Hong-Kong u-'.i.".} omitted from the British 

defence line—it must be understood that Darwin has* as 
yet little of the equipment necessary for a base, and that the 
town and the country near it are entirely without industrial 
resources. 

The manufacture in the Government’s own factories of 
new types of munitions and explosives will be undertaken 
and there will be an increased output of all types of 
ammunition; also plant for the manufacture of munitions 

* The Commonwealth Government, it is understood, has since 
ordered 50 Lockheed machines from the United States.— Editor. 
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in private factories will be provided from the vote of £i 
million for “ organising civil industry to meet any 
emergency An advisory panel of manufacturers, to act 
in consultation with the Council of Defence, has been 
appointed. 

The Government’s policy is one of “ balanced develop¬ 
ment” in contrast to the previous system in which the 
navy predominated. Is this the right policy ? Now that 
we are spending nearly £15 millions a year on defence, 
would it be possible by concentrating more on one service 
to reach a strength in that service that would in itself, with 
help from a British Far-Eastern fleet of about the present 
strength, be sufficient to deter an enemy ? There are some 
who think that we could build a navy strong enough to do 
this. If they are right, clearly most of our expenditure 
should go to the navy. Others think that the strengthening 
of the air force is the most promising course to assure our 
safety. The Labour party’s advocacy of increase in the air 
force as the principal object of expenditure was described 
in The Round Table;* and its leader, Mr. Curtin, still 
holds, it is understood, the views he expressed last year. 

Opinion in Australia would seem, on the whole, to 
accept the view that balanced development of all the services 
is the right policy. Until recently there has been little 
critical discussion of the doctrines that underlie policy. 
There are not many people willing to discuss defence 
problems who have the necessary knowledge, and the 
Defence Department does its best to restrain critical 
discussion by those who have any connection with the 
permanent or military forces. 

What are the lessons to be drawn for the defence of 
Australia from recent air fighting in Spain and China ? 
Are we to conclude that naval attacks on a coast cannot be 
warded off by defence in the air ? Is it true that centres of 
government and industry, situated as ours are on the coast, 
cannot be defended by fighting and pursuit planes, for the 
* No. j 09, December 1937, pp. 128-30. 
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reason that information of an approaching attack by 
bombers cannot be received in time? At Barcelona, we 
may remember, bombs were dropped from a height of 
15,000 feet before the warning sirens could be sounded. 
On the other hand, are we to conclude that cities cannot be 
bombed to an extent that will terrorise the population and 
destroy vital centres ? Is this so where there are no anti¬ 
aircraft defences, as in most Australian cities to-day? 
Should we concentrate on anti-aircraft defence as the most 
effective protection for our coastal cities ? If so, and if we 
are relying on our own manufacturing efforts conducted 
at anything comparable with our present rate, we have 
many years to wait for security. 

In one matter only has there been any general manifesta¬ 
tion of opinion against the Government’s policy—the 
decision not to resume compulsory military training. 
The Defence Act renders all able-bodied males liable to 
serve in the armed forces in time of war. From 19x1 to 
1929 there was compulsory training of cadets of school 
age and men up to 25. In 1921 the training strength, 
consisting of adults and cadets from 14 upwards, reached 
about 120,000. When compulsory training was abandoned 
in 1929 the strength (ages 17 to 21) was about 50,000. 
The peace strength of the military forces was then fixed 
at 35,000—a figure governed by financial considerations but 
having no relation to any military plans for the defence of 
Australia. There has since been difficulty in maintaining, 
by voluntary enlistment, even the reduced strength of 
35,000. Last year after some effort this number was just 
reached. 

If the military forces are to take any effective part in 
the defence of Australia, there can be no doubt that their 
numbers and training and equipment are alike inadequate. 
This was the view that led the Tasmanian organisation of 
the Labour party to pass a resolution at its annual con¬ 
ference in April, that compulsory training should be 
resumed in order to ensure a much larger and more efficient 
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force. It has had widespread support throughout Australia, 
though it was soon repudiated by the Labour party in other 
States. 

The Government has been advised by the ajmy authorities 
that “ the most pressing need is to strengthen the material 
side ”. It may indeed be that preparations for air and land 
defence cannot take us far unless we first lay a good founda¬ 
tion of munitions; and in our present backward state that 
will require an immense effort. In its plans for making the 
Government factories capable of manufacturing munitions 
for other parts of the Empire—to a minor extent this has 
been done for some time past—and for equipping private 
manufacturers to supplement the Government factories, 
the Government has met strong opposition from the 
Labour party. Its members have read the books in which 
the machinations of makers of armaments are held to have 
helped to precipitate the last great war, and they know of 
the vast profits made from the manufacture of armaments 
in peace as well as in war. They are determined not to 
countenance such a danger in Australia, but it may be a 
greater danger to continue to rely on what Government 
factories alone could make. 

The trade unions, too, have refused their co-operation 
in the “ advisory defence panel ” which the Government 
has formed. Mr. Lyons invited them to appoint a trade- 
union panel to assist the Government in examining labour 
conditions in defence factories and private factories engaged 
in the production of munitions, and tq aid it in drawing up 
a plan for making the best use of the nation’s man power if 
the resources of Australian industry had to be diverted to 
defence. The Australasian Council of Trades Unions 
refused to appoint representatives until further explanations 
were made b> the Government. Mr. Lyons assured them 
that the Government’s plans did not contemplate the 
“ industrial conscription ” they feared. But the Council’s 
decision was confirmed by conferences of trade unions in 
the principal States. The reasons are in part the fear of 
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industrial conscription and in part a determined opposition 
to what the unions think to be the objects of the Govern¬ 
ment’s policy. The conference at the Adelaide Trades 
Hall gave as its reason that co-operation in the Govern¬ 
ment’s defence organisation was impossible until the 
Government was prepared to stand by the principle of 
collective security through the League of Nations. Other 
meetings have called on the Government to take sides 
against Fascism. 

Into the opposition of the unions there enters also 
anxiety lest preparations for defence in co-operation with 
the rest of the Empire might bring a real danger of our 
being involved in serious operations outside Australia. 
The Labour party, it is clear, would oppose the sending 
of men overseas. 

On the other hand, the threat of war in September has 
caused an awakening in the matter of defence.* The 
Government now seems to be seriously facing the problem 
of providing security for Australia. But there is no need 
to conceal the fact that at the time of the crisis Australia’s 
forces were far from being adequately prepared to meet it. 
That emergency has shown Australia many useful lessons. 
The public now hopes and is inclined to insist that they be 
properly learnt. A great increase in defence expenditure 
seems certain, But what members of the general public 
are now coming to ask of the Government and of the 
Defence Department, from the Minister downwards, is 
leadership which is confident and assured, and on which 
Australians can rely. 


II. Immigration into Australia 


A USTRALIA is again taking her place among the 
immigrant-receiving countries. From an outward flow 
during the depression years the tide has turned again; 
the inward balance rose to about 6,000 last year and appears 
* See above p. 44. 
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likely to be about 8,000 this year. Compared with the 
post-war average this is not a high figure, and there are 
several already well-known considerations which raise 
serious doubts as to whether in the next fe?v years Australia 
will be a country of immigration on the post-war scale. 

Whatever may be the future volume of immigration, 
informed opinion in Australia has now come to accept the 
proposition that the number of British migrants will be 
negligible, and the statement by Mr. Menaies to the effect 
that we must look elsewhere for future additions to our 
population, together with cables and leading articles on the 
recent report of the Overseas Settlement Board, will convey 
this conclusion to a wider public. The declining tendency 
of the younger age-groups in the British population is of 
course much more generally understood as a governing 
factor than is the tendency to home investment of British 
capital. Great interest is taken in the Commonwealth 
Statistician’s periodical release of migration figures, and 
attention is always drawn by the press to the stubborn 
continuance of the ebb of people of British stock in contrast 
to the steadily increasing inward balance of southern Euro¬ 
peans. The loss of people of British stock has occurred in 
every year since 1930. For the year ending June 30, there 
was a net loss of 652 migrants of British stock and a gain of 
7,284 alien migrants. Alien immigration rose from 3,328 in 
the previous year, thus nearly doubling. It is probable 
that the resumption of the system of assisted passages for 
British migrants which was announced by the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Lyons, in April 1938, will reverse the balance 
of British migration to Australia, but it is not expected that 
very much more than this will be achieved. 

The revival and steady increase of migration since the 
depression indicate a return of absorptive capacity in 
Australia, and the realisation that Britain will not be in a 
position to fill the demand for new population has brought 
about some discussion on the possibility of an alien influx 
into the Commonwealth. The inward balance of migration 
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in 1937 was double that of 1936. If anything like the same 
rate of increase of absorption were to continue, such an 
influx of non-Britishers would occur. There have con¬ 
sequently been cries of alarm from some Australian news¬ 
papers and societies; but the substance of these alarming 
pronouncements has been disposed of in a common-sense 
statement by the Assistant Minister for the Interior, Mr. 
Thompson:— 

The great point to remember is that the existing percentage 
of population in Australia of British origin, namely 98 per cent., 
is not, and cannot be, reduced by the present rate of white alien 
rpigrarirvr.. even if there is no appreciable increase in migration 
< !:.v: 11 : This fact is adduced from the rate of natural 

increase, which is always far in excess of arrivals from abroad. 
If the rate of new arrivals from all sources reaches 10,000 a year, 
and every one of them fails to find employment in Australia, 
the present percentage of unemployment in Australia would only 
be increased by o>ij per cent.* 

Australian attitudes to white alien immigration vary 
considerably according to special interest and traditional 
views. The Returned Soldiers’ League, for example, 
demands that every foreign adult migrant shall apply for 
naturalisation within three years of arrival in Australia; 
that any immigrant without a sound knowledge of English 
should be considered undesirable and rejected; that a 
quota system be adopted designed to maintain the British 
proportion of the Australian population at 98 per cent.; 
that immigrants be registered so that their movements 
might be checked; and further that it be made illegal to 
establish organisations which have as their objective the 
maintenance of political associations between foreign 
nationals and their native countries. The President of the 
Diggers’ Association of Queensland views with alarm the 
rapid increase of Italians in North Queensland, and believes 
that colour restrictions should be relaxed in order to enable 
Indian and other British subjects to settle in tropical 
Australia. So far no influential support for this proposal, 

* Sjdney Morning Herald, August 9, 1938. 
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which amounts to a modification of the White Australia 
policy, has emerged. 

On the question of the admission of refugees, public 
opinion apparently favours the introduction of types 
suitable to Australian conditions. Where the Australian 
economy is growing is in manufacturing industry, and many 
of the refugees from Austria possess either capital or 
technical training which should enable them—far from 
depressing Australian living standards—to make a positive 
contribution. In the August issue of the Monthly Summary 
of the National Bank of Australasia the writer of an article 
on “ Manufacturing in Australia ” points out that 

Expansion of manufacturing has not been evenly spread over all 
industries, some have grown rapidly, while others, chiefly those 
of the less utilitarian and more artistic classes, have lagged 
behind. . . . In some industries such as the working of precious 
metals and the manufacture of jewellery and plate, there has been 
very little expansion. The highly developed artistry of some 
European countries, the difficulty of obtaining craftsmen, and 
the greater necessity of durable utilitarian goods, have all militated 
against the artistic trades. 

Successful beginnings have nevertheless been made, and 
it may be that in these types of manufacturing, opportunities 
may be found for refugees. In fact, plans are at present 
being formulated by private groups interested in refugees 
for the establishment of some industries entirely new to 
Australia, while it has in some individual cases been 
demonstrated that refugees with technical qualifications 
can not only obtain employment, but also render indis¬ 
pensable service to their employers. According to the 
Sydney Morning Herald, the migration branch of the Depart¬ 
ment of the Interior will probably grant landing permits 
for the admission of about j,ooo refugees to Australia in 
the current year. The number of applicants for landing 
permits during the past few months has been abnormal. 
A large proportion of the applications are accompanied 
by the necessary guarantees from persons in Australia. 

The Labour attitude to immigration of all kinds remains 
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critical. Trades Hall leaders regard “ wholesale migration 
to Australia from southern and central Europe as a menace 
to Australian standards of working and living” because 
of the slender financial resources of the immigrants and their 
inability to realise that non-observance of award rates and 
conditions tends to break down Australian -workers’ 
standards. Trades Hall officials say that complaints ate 
frequently made that aliens, in many instances in collusion 
with employers, disregard awards. The Leader of the 
Federal Opposition, Mr. Curtin, has recently drawn the 
attention of the Federal Government to facts of this kind. 
It must not be imagined, however, that Labour opposes 
all immigration. It is realised, for example, that the 
introduction of skilled technicians for key positions in 
industry, if it enables production which otherwise could 
not be undertaken, will increase opportunities of employ¬ 
ment generally. Trade union leaders, however, suggest 
that searching inquiries within Australia might in many 
cases result in the appointment of Australian technicians 
possessing adequate skill, and render unnecessary the 
introduction of technicians from abroad. 

The Commonwealth Government has shown itself in 
recent years consistently favourable to an increase in 
Australian population by means of immigration. The 
latest suggestion is that the development of Australian 
industries and the investment of British and American 
capital might lead to a migration of Americans. On his 
return to Australia early in September the Minister for 
Commerce stated that the farmers of the north-west 
portion of the United States are facing the problem of a 
lack of room, and that some of them are now looking 
towards Australia as a “ further west 

Immigration to Australia is again a going concern, and 
the main lines for the future are clear. On the side of 
sources there will be few British, probably few Dutch and 
Scandinavians, numbers of central Europeans, including 
refugees for some years, but the bulk will be Italians, 
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Greeks, Yugoslavs, and Poles. On the side of absorption, 
there will be less agricultural settlement than in post-war 
years; whatever the immediate destination of the individual 
settlers, the increase of population in Australia must be 
absorbed in urban occupations. 

III. The British Commonwealth Relations 
Conference 

T HE value of a conference is measured by the amount 
of change which it produces in the minds of the par¬ 
ticipants. Conferences would not be necessary if opinions 
and points of view did not differ. If no adjustment takes 
place, the conference must be said to have failed. The test 
is severe, for famous men are as little prone to change their 
minds as little men with limited points of view. 

Judged by this criterion, the Sydney Conference was for 
this writer a striking success. In most phases of Common¬ 
wealth relations he found reason to make some quite sub¬ 
stantial adjustments in his point of view and in his ideas 
of possible policy. The short space allotted to this note 
can be best used in summarising the points from which he 
derived profit. 

While it cannot be said that a common Empire policy 
in relation to the outside world is possible, it was fairly 
clear that the main objection to a closer co-operation in 
policy came from constitutional inhibitions. If the demand 
for closer organic union is abandoned, the amount of real 
co-operation will be increased, though in varying degrees 
with different members. This want of co-operation is in 
no way due to unfriendliness or friction, but to genuine 
differences of interest, of racial composition and social 
philosophy. Indeed, in quarters where one expected 
suspicion and criticism, one found genuine warmth for the 
Commonwealth. 

The conviction that if the British Commonwealth were 
dissolved as a group an irreplaceable bulwark of world 
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order would be gone was almost universal in the Con¬ 
ference. It was essential that the ties should be loose and 
freedom of movement permitted, but the associations must 
not fail altogether. One wondered, however, what action 
each member was prepared to make to preserve this unity 
in a jungle world. The kind of co-operation possible was 
indicated by suggestions for a regional defence policy based 
on the main self-governing Dominions. That was new 
to most of us, but supported by competent authority. It 
was quite clear, however, that mere concentration on the 
preservation of the group did not attract some of the 
delegates. To many the content and colour of the policy 
pursued by Britain as leader of the group were all-important. 
British policy would be approved by these only if certain 
social or ideological principles were recognised. It did 
not follow, however, that such a recognition would ensure 
co-operation and sacrifice. Some of these delegates 
represented small minorities in their communities not 
sufficient to determine policy, but sufficient to reinforce the 
inertia against action. The difficulties of Commonwealth 
policy can thus be realised. 

It may be doubted whether the concept “ Commonwealth 
contra tmmdum ” was ever really abandoned. The Common¬ 
wealth was conceived as fighting for a noble cause—a 
democratic world order—but the underlying feeling was 
that democracy was on the defensive. In view of the 
failure of the League, no basis for a world order could be 
conceived other than the Commonwealth. But can we 
expect other nations to agree to this ? It was inevitable 
in the circumstances as they exist that short-term con¬ 
siderations should dominate our minds, but the present 
crisis is so urgent that if we are to avert catastrophe we must 
in a short time make adjustments that would normally take 
generations. 

Australia, 

October 1938. 
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I. The Political Scene 

I N the last issue of The Round Table * an account was 
given of the overwhelming victory of the United party 
at the general election, but it was pointed out that it would 
be wrong to regard its position as entirely secure. Refer¬ 
ence was made to the personal factors arising out of the 
composition of the Cabinet and also to the disruptive force 
of sentimental issues as evidenced by the National Anthem 
controversy. Against this background the Parliamentary 
session, which commenced on July 22 and ended on Sep¬ 
tember 24, must be viewed. 

The session was, of course, the first of the new Parlia¬ 
ment. It revealed a weakening of the two minor opposi¬ 
tion parties, Dominion and Labour, from the point of view 
of effective parliamentary action. On the other hand, it 
showed that the main opposition party, the Nationalists, 
had increased not only in numbers, but in debating power 
and in a sense of responsibility. The session was by no 
means a happy one for the Government, despite its great 
numerical strength. The fact that little legislative work of 
importance was done is of no real significance. The session 
came after a strenuous general election campaign, no one 
desired that it should be protracted, and it was generally 
anticipated that the main work would be financial. Apart 
from finance, to which later reference will be made, two 
matters dominated the parliamentary scene. 

As soon as the session commenced, the leader of the 
Opposition, Dr. Malan, introduced a motion to the effect 
that no solution of the National Anthem question would 
* See The Round Table, No. 112, September 1938, pp. 841-85}. 
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be satisfactoiy, save on the basis of a single purely South 
African and officially recognised anthem. The Prime 
Minister, General Hertzog, moved an amendment asking 
the House to endorse and accept the Government’s state¬ 
ment of June i.* Mr. Marwick, the leader of the Dominion 
party, moved a further amendment re-affirming the recog¬ 
nition of “ God Save the King ” as the official National 
Anthem of the Union. 

In his speech in support of his amendment, General 
Hertzog was emphatic in his insistence on the necessity of 
taking into account the wishes and feelings, and securing 
the agreement of the English-speaking people of South 
Africa. This attitude enabled him to avert the split in his 
party that once threatened. One member alone, Mr. 
Leslie Blackwell, abstained from voting, on the ground that 
while he was satisfied with the operative part of the Govern¬ 
ment’s declaration of procedure, he could not accept it as 
a statement of fact that there is at present no official National 
Anthem in the Union. The Prime Minister’s amendment 
was therefore carried by an overwhelming majority. But 
the feelings aroused in the country by the Union Day in¬ 
cidents have not been entirely assuaged. They took place 
within a fortnight of the great election triumph of the 
United party to which English-speaking South Africans 
had made a notable contribution. They were received as 
a slap in the face, and the sting has not yet been removed. 
While the fifty-fifty basis of future procedure laid down 
by the Government is accepted as logically sound, 'the 
undercurrent of outraged sentiment has not yet ceased to 
run. 

The second issue to which the attention of Parliament 
was mainly directed was of a personal nature. It arose 
from the defeat at the general election of Mr. A. P. J. 

* This declaration stated that while there was at present no official 
National Anthem, the Government had decided that in the meantime 
“ God Save the King ” and “ Die Stem van Suid-Afrika ” would both 
be played on all formal occasions under Government auspices. See 
The Round Table, No. 112, September 1938, p. 852. 
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Fcrnrie, Minister of Commerce and Industries, and his 
failure to find another seat within the three months’ term 
allowed by the constitution. As the Prime Minister was 
determined to bring him back to the Cabinet, and as in the 
meantime an additional Minister had been appointed in the 
person of Mr. H. G. Lawrence, who relieved Mr. Hofmeyr 
of one of his portfolios (that of Labour), it became neces¬ 
sary to introduce a Bill to amend the South Africa Act so 
as to increase the number of Ministers with portfolios 
from n to 12. This Bill was bitterly fought and led to 
many personal recriminations. Its enactment moreover 
prepared the ground for Mr. Fourie’s return to the Cabinet 
after he had been nominated as a Senator to represent non- 
European interests, and this in turn led to the resignation 
of two Ministers, Mr. Hofmeyr and Mr. Sturrock, which 
will be dealt with more fully below. The total result was 
a considerable weakening of the Government’s position. 

Already this has been reflected in the country. A 
week after the Cabinet resignations certain Provincial 
Council by-elections took place in the Transvaal. Three 
were on the Witwatersrand, one in Pretoria, all in areas 
that had declared themselves for the United party in May. 
All four seats were lost to the party in September, and it 
was dear that the result was determined primarily by a fairly 
large-scale defection of English-speaking supporters of the 
Government. More recently, since the end of the session, 
there has been a Parliamentary by-election in a Transvaal 
rural constituency, Marico, and once again the Government 
has lost a seat won in May. It has been pointed out that 
the turnover of votes at Marico would be sufficient to cause 
the loss to the United party of 14 of the 48 seats which it 
won last May. The Provincial by-elections on the Wit¬ 
watersrand suggest that there has been an even bigger 
turnover of votes in the towns. Within a bare five months’ 
period the Government’s position has been so weakened 
that a general election to-day might well be disastrous for it. 

No doubt the United party will recover some of the 
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lost ground, but in the meantime it is clear that there is 
grave dissatisfaction among its supporters. The English- 
speaking centres generally are still sore because of the 
Union Day incidents: the Witwatersrand in addition is 
disgruntled because of the resignation of its two members 
in the Cabinet; there is a general feeling of uneasiness at 
the manner of Mr. Fourie’s return to Parliament; and 
despite the Government’s efforts to conciliate Afrikaans¬ 
speaking voters in the rural areas, it has lost ground there 
also. General Hertzog’s leadership is being seriously 
questioned, and there has been a heavy slump in General 
Smuts’s stock as far as his old South African party supporters 
are concerned, on the ground that he has been too complai¬ 
sant to General Hertzog. The prophecy ventured three 
months ago * that the next few years will produce signifi¬ 
cant changes in the present balance of political forces, and 
that these changes may well commence sooner than most 
people anticipate, appears to have been not ill-founded. 


II. The Cabinet Resignations 

O NE of the major political events of the past session 
was the resignation of two Ministers, Mr. J. H. 
Hofmeyr, Minister of Mines, Education and Social Welfare, 
and Mr. F. C. Sturrock, Minister without portfolio. Briefly, 
the cause of this event was the determination of the Prime 
Minister to secure the re-inclusion in the Cabinet of Mr. 
A. P. J. Fourie, who prior to the general election had been 
Minister of Commerce and Industries. In the election 
Mr. Fourie lost his seat, and could therefore not retain 
office beyond the three months’ limit, which expired on 
July ii, unless another seat could be found for him in 
either the House of Assembly or the Senate. Several 
United party members were prepared to resign their seats 
in the Assembly in order to make way for Mr. Fourie. 
The latter, however, though a capable Minister, is not a 
* See The Round Table, No. 112, September 1938, p. 847. 
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popular candidate, and the local party committees opposed 
the idea of his risking another election fight. It was then 
expected that the Prime Minister would accept Mr. Fourie’s 
absence from the Cabinet until a vacancy occurred among 
the elected Senators that would offer a safer means of return 
to Parliament. The astonishment of the country was 
therefore considerable when it was announced early in 
September that Mr. Fourie was to be returned to the 
Senate, not as one of the indirectly elected provincial re¬ 
presentatives, but as one of the four Government nominated 
Senators who are appointed, in the words of the South 
Africa Act, “on the ground mainly of their thorough 
acquaintance with the reasonable wants and wishes of the 
Coloured races in South Africa”. Senator Thompson, 
one of these four nominated Senators, had resigned his 
seat, which the Prime Minister had decided to bestow on 
Mr. Fourie without full consultation with the Cabinet— 
in particular, with Mr. Hofmeyr and Mr. Sturrock. Upon 
news of this decision, Mr. Hofmeyr resigned, and Mr. 
Sturrock, who was absent at the time, did the same shortly 
afterwards. Both Ministers explained their action to the 
House of Assembly in somewhat similar terms. Mr. 
Hofmeyr’s speech, in particular, made a deep impression. 
He made it clear that he had no objection whatever to Mr. 
Fourie as a colleague in the Cabinet—would in fact welcome 
his return. Absence of proper consultation too, though 
unpalatable, could be swallowed. His action was a protest 
against a flagrant violation of the spirit of the Constitution, 
and his appeal was for the maintenance of principle as 
against expediency in politics. Mr. Hofmeyr is known 
and respected by the liberal-minded in South Africa as a 
friend of the non-European peoples; and it shocked many, 
besides himself, to find that, for the sake of including im¬ 
mediately in the Cabinet a Minister who, though capable, 
is not indispensable, the Prime Minister was prepared to 
discard the normal method of securing his return to 
Parliament and to impose upon the country, in the guise of 
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a spokesman for the non-European peoples, one whose 
qualifications in this capacity were, to put it mildly, open to 
doubt. 

The whole episode was, and is, a disturbing one for the 
Government and its supporters. The Cabinet can ill 
afford to lose the services of the two Ministers who have 
resigned, and at the time of writing their places have not 
been filled. It is, in fact, not easy to find successors who 
will maintain in the Government that rather nice balance 
of elements that compose the United party. It is embar¬ 
rassing also for the party to have public attention drawn to 
the rift that has long been latent between the more liberal 
section and the other elements. The Government, how¬ 
ever, remains fairly secure for the present and Mr. Hofmeyr 
and Mr. Sturrock both remain within the ranks of the 
United party—a fortunate circumstance, for their defection, 
especially that of Mr. Hofmeyr, would draw away a con¬ 
siderable amount of support from the Government, parti¬ 
cularly among the English-speaking section of the elector¬ 
ate. What has happened, however, may prove to be 
valuable not only as a stand for constitutional propriety, 
but also as a warning to the United party of the dangers 
that lie ahead. 

III. The Budget 

M R. HAYENGA was again in the position of being 
able to close the national book-keeping with a sub¬ 
stantial surplus in the Revenue Account for 1937—38.- 
Having budgeted for a surplus of £1,500,000, he actually 
ended the year with £4,352,000. Customs revenue ex¬ 
ceeded the estimate by £300,000, excise by over £100,000, 
postal revenue by £400,000 and inland revenue by 
£1,560,000. Expenditure was also some £790,000 less 
than the revised estimate, the main decreases being in 
assistance to farmers and in the vote of the Mines’ Depart¬ 
ment, while defence was the chief item in which expendi¬ 
ture exceeded the estimate. Total revenue amounted to 
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some £43,611,000 as against an estimate of £41,228,000 
and total expenditure of £39,259,000 as against an estimate 
of £40,048,000. £400,000 of this surplus, representing 
expenditure already made for aid in getting rid of last year’s 
make crop but not yet voted, is to be carried forward into 
the current accounts, and the remainder is to be transferred 
to the. Loan Account—a step the desirability of which is 
made sufficiently manif est by the further net increase of the 
public debt by £8,000,000 during 1937-38, despite the 
revenue surplus from 1936-37 contributed to the Loan 
Account. 

In 1938-39 Mr. Havenga estimates an increase of expendi¬ 
ture to £42,846,000 and a decline of revenue, which in the 
absence of additional taxation would amount to 
£41,794,000, leaving a deficit of £1,052,000. The esti¬ 
mates of revenue collections are interesting. A decrease 
of £917,000 in the yield from customs and £59,000 from 
excise is expected. The Post Office is expected to show an 
increase of £128,000 from telephones and a net increase of 
£86,000. Revenue from gold mining is expected to drop 
by over £700,000, of which £606,000 represents the dimin¬ 
ished yield from income tax on gold-mining companies. 
On the same basis of taxation as last year a further decline 
of £300,000 in the yield of normal income tax and super 
tax, other than that upon the gold mines, would have been 
expected. A marked decrease in stamp duties and fees is 
also forecast. To meet the deficit, the Minister is, as stated 
above, applying £400,000 from his 1937-38 surplus, and is 
reducing the rebate of 30 per cent, on the standard rate of 
income tax to 20 per cent., which will produce another 
£5 52,000, thus budgeting for a deficit of £100,000. 

Mr. Havenga is, then, having to meet an increased ex¬ 
penditure from diminished resources and, after a run of 
“ prosperity ” budgets, he is now in the unenviable position 
of having to look forward to a further shrinkage before he 
has convinced the country of the dangers of continued 
prodigality. His budget speech, as a result, seemed to 
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have been directed more to a consideration of future con¬ 
tingencies than to an elucidation of the accounts which he 
presented along with it. While unable to prevent an in¬ 
crease of expenditure this year, Mr. Havenga was busy 
erecting his defences against increased demands next year. 
The keynote of his speech was a rehearsal of the trials of a 
Minister of Finance during a period of buoyant revenue. 

The Treasury (he said) which is the clearing-house of 
the mass of schemes, ingenious, crazy, prodigal* and even, 
occasionally, sound, having the one common denominator of 
increased expenditure, gets a unique view of the country’s 
financial mentality. What has struck me forcibly in dealing with 
such schemes is the underlying view that there is no limit to what 
the state can afford. This view is no doubt a result of the easy- 
money mentality which has resulted from the depreciation of 
our currency and from stock-exchange fortunes. 

Mr. Havenga pointed this moral by a survey of the 
expansion that had taken place under the present Govern¬ 
ment, from the first of his series of “ prosperity ” budgets 
of 1933-34. Making adjustments for special non-recur¬ 
ring votes, and for tax revenue which has been diverted 
from the general to special accounts, he showed that nor¬ 
mal expenditure from revenue had increased from 
£30,029,000 to £45,046,000 in the course of five years, an 
increase of 50 per cent. This increase must be regarded 
as a permanent obligation, and the Minister did well to 
remind Parliament that 

in committing the country to large expenditure honourable 
members should bear in mind that they are also committing their- 
constituents to future heavy taxation at a time when they will 
least be able to afford it. 

He made another important point when he referred 
to the necessity of financial prudence as a pre-requisite 
of good government. 

Increased State services (he said) are always welcomed by the 
public. But only in so far as we can afford them do they improve 
our lot. Finance is the Achilles’ heel of democracy, and the 
growth of public expenditure leads, not as the previous generation 
thought, to socialism in our time, but as we now know to 
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totalitarianism and dictatorship. Only that democracy will 
survive which succeeds in striking a true balance. Increasing 
state expenditure means inevitably increasing bureaucracy, 
increasing interference in private life and decay ofliberty. 

An important feature of South African public finance is 
the separation of the Revenue and Loan Accounts. It has 
always been considered that the progress of a young de¬ 
veloping country like the Union would be impeded if the 
creation of capital assets through regular borrowing did 
not take place beyond the regular budget. Unfortunately 
the buoyancy of revenue during the past five years, which 
has so regularly turned budget surpluses into Loan Account, 
has not secured any reduction of the national indebtedness, 
but merely a vast inflation of the Loan Votes. “ We have 
here, as elsewhere,” said Mr. Havenga, “ a tale of growing 
totals. In 1935-34 Parliament voted £13,000,000. I have 
this year to ask for over £23,000,000.” Nor, indeed, is 
that the full tale, as it does not include the £1,000,000 which 
must be found this year for the £6,000,000 rearmament 
scheme. Comment has been made in The Round Table 
in previous years on the growing normal commitments of 
the Union Government and the inflation of the Loan Votes. 
This year the Minister of Finance used strong words in 
condemnation of the insatiable appetite of the spending 
departments. 

While the large increase in our normal expenditure (he said) 
has inevitably involved us also in large commitments on loan 
account, the estimates of the various departments this year reached 
dangerous proportions. These estimates, in the form in which 
they reached the Treasury, amounted to nearly £29,000,000, and 
it is only by a process of drastic cutting that we have been able to 
reduce the programme to financially manageable proportions. 

While the key-note of economy in the budget speech is 
hardly echoed in the actual estimates for 1938-39, which 
show increases in expenditure both on Revenue and on 
Loan Account, its sober and dispassionate criticism of 
recent financial tendencies provides a welcome indication 
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that the Treasury is alive to the “ dangerous proportions ” 
(to use the Finance Minister’s own emphatic terms) to which 
a depression might find our expenditure had swollen. 

IV. Native Representation in Parliament 

T HE enactment in 1936 of the Representation of Natives 
Act * was a step, potentially at least, of very great 
significance. It deprived the natives of the Cape Province 
of the right of voting along with other citiaens, &nd effect¬ 
ively barred the extension of that right to the natives of 
other Provinces. By way of compensation it empowered 
the natives of the Cape to elect three (European) members 
of the House of Assembly; it provided for the representation 
of the natives of all four Provinces by four (European) 
elected Senators; and it created a Natives Representative 
Council. It is beginning to be possible to take stock of 
the effect of these changes. 

In an earlier issue f some account was given of the first 
session of the Natives Representative Council. It was 
pointed out that an excellent start had been made, but that 
everything would depend on the way in which the Council's 
advice was regarded by Government and Parliament. It 
is unfortunate therefore that during the last parliamentary 
session the Government should have had to announce that 
it had decided to reject the unanimous recommendation of 
the Council that native education should be dealt with by 
the Department of Education. The Government con¬ 
tends that in education, as in other matters, the native' 
should be dealt with on a different basis than the European. 
It proposes therefore to administer native education through 
the Department of Native Affairs. 

It is, however, perhaps more important at this stage to 
refer to the working out of the new provisions for the re¬ 
presentation of native interests in Parliament itself. The 
new “ native ” Senators and members of the House of 
* See The Round Table, No. 103, June 1936, pp. 335-538. 
f See The Round Table, No. no, March 1938, pp. 406-409. 
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Assembly have now participated in two sessions. Neither 
was a normal session, the one being a pre-election, and the 
other a post-election session, but it is possible to form 
some idea of the success of the experiment.' In the first 
place it is clear that the natives chose their representatives 
very wisely. In calibre the “ native ” Senators and 
members of the House of Assembly are definitely above the 
average of those elected by the European voters. In the 
Senate in particular the standard of debate has been raised, 
and it is just possible that as a result it may become a more 
effective body than it has been of late. In the Assembly 
too the three native representatives, especially a woman 
member, Mrs. V. M. L. Ballinger, have secured for them¬ 
selves an assured place and are listened to with attention. 

But, on the other hand, it is doubtful whether the 
natives have on balance really gained. In the Senate very 
little can be achieved anyhow, and even if it does become 
a more effective body in consequence of the change, it will 
still be hampered by its constitutional limitations. In the 
Assembly the “ native ” members are listened to, but they 
can point to little by way of concrete achievement. This 
may be due in part to the fact that they have tended to 
antagonise the Government inasmuch as they have acted, 
largely owing to inexperience, virtually as an opposition 
party and voted accordingly. But apart from this, there 
is a tendency for the House generally to discount what they 
say on the ground that they are “ native ” members and 
therefore merely partisans for a particular point of view. 
And while it is true that that point of view is now being 
presented better than was the case before, it is unfortu¬ 
nately also true that, while in the past there were ten or 
twelve members dependent on native votes and therefore 
constrained to champion to some extent at least the native 
cause, now all but the “ native ” members are entirely 
dependent on European votes, and the pleading of the 
cause of the natives tends to be left entirely to the small 
band of their own representatives. The present indications 
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are, therefore, not such as to make one unduly opti¬ 
mistic as to the success of South Africa’s experiment in 
communal representation. 

South Africa, 

October 1938. 



NEW ZEALAND 


I. The Budget and Public Wqrks 


'ABOUR’S pre-election budget was presented on 
.jjuly 20, and may be thus summarised: * 


Revenue. 

1937-38. 

Results. 

i 9 3 8 - 39 . 

Estimates, 

Taxation. 

£ 

31,664,000 

£ 

31,715,000 

Interest. 

2,141,000 

r,9 5 5,000 

Other receipts .... 

2,254,000 

2,175,000 

Total. 

36,059,000 

35,845,000 

Expenditure. 

Permanent appropriations. 

Debt services .... 

9,441,000 

9,5 44,ooo 

Exchange . 

1,828,000 

2,835,000 

x,800,000 

Highways. 

Other services .... 

3,200,000 

1,517,000 

521,000 

Total. 

15,621,000 

15,065,000 

Annual Appropriations. 

Social services .... 

11,872,000 

12,774,000 

Other services .... 

7,756,000 

7,748,000 

Total . 

19,628,000 

20,522,000 

Supplementary estimates and con¬ 
tingencies . 


200,000 

Total expenditure 

35,249,000 

35,787,000 

Surplus .... 

810,000 

5 8,000 

Employment levy and tax 

5,105,000 

5,377,000 


As is customary, the budget speech, besides setting out 
the public accounts, expounded the Government’s policy 
on certain outstanding issues, and some of these statements 

* For previous years, see The Round Table, No. ioj, December 
1936, p. 222, and No. no, March 1938, p. 417. 
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were of particular importance; for example, that on public 
works policy. During the depression public works expendi¬ 
ture was cut away by the Coalition Government on the 
grounds of economy, and also as part of a policy aiming 
at reducing local costs. In recent years, however, there 
has been a swing of opinion in favour of using public 
works to “ iron out fluctuations in prosperity ”—that is, 
by cutting down public works in good times, and expanding 
them in times of depression. This theory is the reverse of 
that followed during the depression, but has been urged 
by the Opposition against the Labour Government; and 
it was substantially endorsed by the last report of the 
Directors of the Reserve Bank. 

In the budget speech, however, this theory was energetic¬ 
ally repudiated. 

The present Government does not subscribe to the view that 
public vo'k' «hould k e -erardrd o pnl ,; nrive to be undertaken 
only p:-. i :.-p ,>o .»:o\:de :!.» 

facilities or to offer the required employment. The present 
Government’s policy is to promote or expand public works on 
their individual merits as projects of public development. 

Mr. Nash’s budget accordingly provided for public 
works expenditure of £20,719,700, of which £14,263,000 
will be loan money—not necessarily public loans. The 
previous year’s budget provided for £17,367,000, of which 
£14,400,000 was actually expended, including £8,400,000 
of loan money. The following budget figures give an 
indication of the direction of public works expenditure : 

n £ £ ' 

Railway construction . . 1,440,000 

Railway improvement . 3,746,000 


- 5,186,000 

Highways and roads.6,537,200 

Public buildings.2,360,000 

Land settlement, development and improvement 3,081,500 

Hydro-electric development .... 1,5.56,000 

Telegraph and telephone extensions . . 750,000 

Other works (aerodromes, plant and material, up¬ 
keep of buildings, etc.) .... 1,249,000 


Total . 


£20,719,700 



THE BUDGET AND PUBLIC WORKS 

These figures, however, must be used with some caution. 
For example, part only of this money is spent by the Public 
Works Department (last year £11,868,931; this year’s 
estimates £12,737,200), the rest being under the control of 
other departments. Again, a considerable amount of the 
total is spent on maintenance, not on “ capital works **. 

The Government’s public works policy has been severely 
criticised. The main line of criticism is against spending 
such vast • sums—particularly of borrowed money—in 
good times. Such spending, it is said, will convert healthy 
prosperity into a disastrous boom. Again, the Opposi¬ 
tion claims that many of the proposed works are not 
revenue-producing. On these grounds the Opposition 
denounces the tendency of public works (“the most 
prosperous industry we have ”) to compete with other 
industries. In its view, the country’s wealth is based on 
its primary and secondary industries. If the Public Works 
Department attracts workers from these industries, the 
whole economic structure is weakened. Further, the 
Opposition refuses to regard the 21,188 employees of the 
Department as being employed in the ordinary sense of the 
term. “ Unemployment ”, said the Leader of the Opposi¬ 
tion, “is not cured unless men are absorbed back into 
normal industry.” 

Clearly a time will come when some of the present types 
of public works will have to be “ tapered off ”; and the 
workers engaged in them will have to be transferred to 
other types of industry—whether under state or private 
control. “ In anticipation of the completion of the major 
public works now in progress and those still to be com¬ 
menced,” said Mr. Nash in his budget speech, “ develop¬ 
ment of secondary industries will be essential.” 

As to what progress, if any, has been made in the direction 
of developing “ economic ” secondary industries, there is 
considerable difference of opinion. The Government 
claims that progress towards “ a properly balanced 
economy ” has been considerable, that adequate protection 
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has been given to industry where necessary (sometimes in 
the form of “ rationalisation ” plus price control), and that 
it has been pushing on with the necessarily slow work of 
studying the economics of proposed new industries. These 
proceedings have been criticised from two main angles: 
by importers and some consumers who say that far too much 
encouragement is given to industries that are uneconomic; 
and by a section at least of the manufacturers who claim 
that high costs (imposed by Government) lay ‘them open 
to ruinous competition from imports. “Failing further 
government help for local industry,” said the Manufac¬ 
turers’ Association recently, “ New Zealand will become a 
country of public works and imports.” Truth in these 
controversies is hard to find : but at the moment of writing 
a fall in total imports is anticipated. On the other hand, 
such statistics as are available suggest a high general level 
of prosperity, however serious may be the problems of 
some sections of industry. 


II. Labour’s Election Programme 
“ *T'HE objective of the Government ”, says its policy 
JL statement, 

is to utilise to the maximum the wonderful resources of the 
Dominion— 

First, by maintaining and improving the living standards that 
have been experienceain the Dominion in the past three years 
as compared with the deprivation of the previous three years. 

Second, to organise an internal economy that will distribute 
the production and services in a way that will guarantee to 
every person able and willing to work an income sufficient to 
provide him and his dependants with everything necessary to 
make a “ home ” and “ home life ” in the best sense of the 
meaning of those terms. 

Third, to continue the progressive legislation and adminis¬ 
tration which have been successfully carried on by the Govern¬ 
ment since it took office on December 6, 1935. 

Labour’s programme is in fact summed up under the 
third head: the party is asking for authority to continue 
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and extend the policies on -which it has acted during the 
past three years. These policies, claim Labour spokesmen, 
are largely responsible for the Dominion’s general pros¬ 
perity in 19)8 as contrasted with its lack of prosperity in 
193 j. Ministers do not claim to have raised the general 
level of prices received for our exports. But they do 
claim credit for having distributed the prosperity resulting 
from improved prices promptly and widely among the 
people; and they claim to have built upon the foundation 
thus provided by promoting “ a more economic utilisation 
of our resources, and a more equitable distribution of the 
national income Further, they say that a continuance 
of sound economic policy will protect New Zealand for 
long periods—some enthusiasts say indefinitely—from 
slumps originating overseas. 

This theory of “ insulation ” has long been popular with 
the Labour party, and has been discussed before in The 
Round Table. The manner in which insulation is to 
be achieved has never been precisely defined by Labour 
spokesmen, but certain broad lines have been suggested— 
for example, a correct credit policy, perhaps with deprecia¬ 
tion or control of overseas exchange and regulation of 
imports; guaranteed prices for exporting industries; 
public works expenditure; the development of secondary 
industries; and in general maintenance of the purchasing 
power of the people. In the Labour view much has been 
done along these lines, and its election programme promises 
more—though repudiating immediate drastic action. Thus, 
Labour “ proposes to maintain and extend the control of 
credit and currency until the state is the sole authority for 
the issue of credit and currency ”. The guaranteed price 
procedure will be extended “ to provide an income for 
farmers measured by New Zealand standards in accord 
with the services rendered by the farmer”. Housing 
construction and public works will be pushed ahead along 
lines at present followed, but with increased attention to 
needs of country-dwellers. Secondary industry will be 
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developed on sound and efficient lines, but always bearing 
in mind “our trade relationship with England”. And 
finally there is the social security scheme. 

This scheme, in the phrase of an official pamphlet, aims 
at “providing security against financial worries of all 
citizens who suffer disabilities through circumstances 
beyond their control ”. The main benefits have already 
been set out in The Round Table.* They include, 
for example, old age benefit of 30s. per week at 60; 
invalid pensions, 30s.; pensions to widows and deserted 
wives, 25s. A last-minute addition was “universal 
superannuation ” : that is, payment, without means tests, 
to all those over 6j. A start will be made with this 
. in 1940 with payment at the rate of £10 per year, which 
will rise by increments of £2 10s. per year till all 
those over 65 receive £78 per year. The Government 
admits that the benefits are not as great as it would like— 
“ we are doing the best we can for the moment ”. 
Meanwhile cash benefits are to be supplemented by free 
general-practitioner service, free medicines, and free hospital 
treatment. 

Discussion of the scheme has concentrated on two main 
aspects: the free medical service, of which the medical 
profession has been strongly critical, and the cost.j When 
introducing the Bill, the Minister of Finance (Mr. Nash) 
estimated that the additional cost for the first year would be 
only £1,361,000. This sum, he believed, would be covered 
without increase in taxation, owing, it is suggested, to 
more efficient collection. As to later years, he said, 
“ if we look after 1940,1 think 1941 will look after itself”. 
His argument was that in the past, production and national 
income had increased steadily, and the expectation that they 
would continue to increase in the future—particularly 
under Labour rule—justified the Government in facing a 
growing commitment. 

* No. 112, September 1938, p. 861. 

■f See The Round Table, No. iiz, September 1938, pp. 858-62. 
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The success of the scheme depended on two things—first, on 
the increased production of the right commodities, and second, 
on the more just distribution of those commodities when 
produced. * 

These things would be achieved, he said; by the various 
policies which were already being applied. 

This argument is, of course, rejected by the Opposition. 
It says that the Minister greatly under-estimated the costs 
and that it is fantastic to assume that production will increase 
in the future as it has in the past. Apart from this general 
argument that we simply cannot afford the scheme, certain 
particular provisions have roused much criticism—notably 
the tax on companies. By a last-minute amendment, the is. 
in the £ contribution will be charged, like income tax, on the' 
profits of companies. The ground put forward for making 
the charge in this way is that it will prevent evasion. 
Critics retort that it will increase company taxation— 
already heavy—to breaking-point, and will in practice 
substantially increase the amount payable. 

“ Social security ” dominated last session to the exclusion 
of other policy measures that had long been in view, 
notably that dealing with education. During the past 
three years there has been a general improvement in equip¬ 
ment in the Education Department, and a number of policy 
changes have been made, all suggesting a greater freedom 
in approach to problems—including the problem of exam¬ 
ination. However, Mr. Fraser (Minister of Education) 
preferred to move slowly in dealing with the general 
reorganisation forecast in Labour’s 1935 programme, and in 
the upshot his Education Bill was dropped at the end of the 
session. The party’s present election manifesto promises 
continuation of the Government’s successful policy of providing 
for all children the fullest educational opportunities from the 
kindergarten to the university. 

The more specific promises emphasise the development 
of health services in schools and “ physical education ”, 
improvement in equipment, and the raising of the school¬ 
leaving age to 1 j. 
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III. The National Party’s Programme 
/T*HE Leader of the Opposition (Mr. Hamilton) issued his 
X party’s manifesto on September 19. It had a two-fold 
r aim: to demonstrate first that the “ socialism ” aimed at 
by the Labour party was a thing repugnant to New Zealand, 
and secondly, that the National party offered a positive 
alternative which would in effect give the country the 
material benefits promised by Labour while preserving 
spiritual liberty. Mr. Hamilton emphasised his faith in 
private enterprise as an economic principle, and accordingly 
promised reduction in taxation, and the withdrawal of the 
state from any attempt to regulate industry except to prevent 
abuses.* However, a striking feature of the manifesto 
was the insistence that the National party, if returned to 
power, would not destructively reverse Labour’s policy. 
On the contrary, said Mr. Hamilton, there were merits in 
some of the Labour Government’s measures, and these 
would be preserved: provided, of course, that “ the under¬ 
lying basis of socialism will be immediately removed 
Even in matters where the National party has most 
energetically criticised Labour policy it was at pains to 
deny that drastic change would follow its return to power. 
For example, it would retain government ownership of 
the Reserve Bank, which would remain subject to Parlia¬ 
ment; and it is noteworthy that the party has not put 
before the country a programme of economy and “ sane 
finance ”. Public works, in principle, should be confined 
in prosperous times “to works of a developmental and 
reproductive character”, but works already begun (and, 
according to some, those promised but not commenced) 
would be completed. As to housing, Mr. Hamilton ex¬ 
pressed his faith in private enterprise, encouraged and 
supported by the Government, and promised to encourage 
building societies, to make advances to home builders up 
to 90 per cent., and to give state tenants the right to purchase 

* See The Round Table, No. 108, September 1937, p. 874. 
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their homes. But generous advances are already being 
given, and Mr. Hamilton denies that the men at present 
employed on state houses would lose their jobs. He was 
“ not going to smash the work already being done ”, he 
said. On the contrary, 


realising the responsibility of the state to see that adequate housing 
is available for the people, we aim at a building programme of 
at least j,ooo houses each year. 

On the vital problem of primary industries, Mr. Hamil¬ 
ton’s manifesto read as follows : 

As the farmer labours under an economic disadvantage in 
that he has to accept world market prices for his produce, but 
has to meet internal costs, we will give effect to such measures 
as will ensure that farmers are able to pay competitive rates of 
wages, are assured of reasonable interest on capital value in farms 
and stock, are enabled to meet increased costs imposed by 
legislation—including tariffs—and are ensured a remuneration 
commensurate with the service they fender, comparable with that 
obtained by other members of the community who render equal 
service. This will be accomplished by a lowering of costs, 
or by a compensating payment for farm produce, or a combina¬ 
tion of both.* 

Mr. Hamilton went on to say, however, that “ we will 
return to the farmer the ownership of his own produce ”— 
that is, abandon the present system by which dairy produce 
is taken over and marketed by the state. Marketing by 
the state may be undertaken as a trustee for the producer, 
and the state will pay a guaranteed minimum price. The 
amount of this price and the means of financing it have not 
been explained, but according to at least one National 
candidate, it “ would be used as a subsidy to the farmer to 
protect him and bring him into the line of prosperity with 
the rest of the nation ”. On the other great issue of 
“ social security ”, the National party says it would not 
carry out the Labour party’s scheme, but would continue 
the present pensions payments, supplementing them by 

* These aims are strikingly similar to those of the guaranteed price. 
Cf. The Round Table, No. 104, September 1956, p. 867. 
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“ a universal superannuation scheme ” and “ a complete 
health service to those who cannot pay 

As for secondary industries, Mr. Hamilton’s words 
might have been spoken by Mr, Nash: 

In this field we see the most likely and fruitful field for 
increasing national production, enlarging the national income 
available to the people, absorbing our surplus man-power, and 
reducing the great uneconomic loss of idle productive power. 

Mr. Hamilton’s means of promoting development began 
with the assurance to capital of a reasonable return. Costs, 
moreover, would be stabilised, and consumption of goods 
stimulated by co-operation with manufacturers. As to 
working conditions, compulsory arbitration would be 
retained, and 

the question of workers’ wages, hours, and conditions of employ¬ 
ment will be left to the Court of Arbitration for decision on the 
evidence submitted, including the effect of awards on industry 
and on employment. 

No other indication was given of the rules by which 
the Court’s decision will be guided, and Labour spokes¬ 
men claim that the way is left open for wages to 
be cut in the next depression (as they were in the last) 
through the Arbitration Court. Mr. Hamilton officially 
pledged his party not to “ cut ” wages, salaries and social 
services, but promised to abolish compulsory unionism. 

The National party’s policy, says a friendly editorial,* 

has been framed in the full realisation that New Zealand has- 
progressed since 1931-3z in thought and ideals as well as in 
material things, that the National party to-day cannot just begin 
where the National party left off in 1935, because tne people 
expect more of it—and of any party—than they expected then. 

The policy, then, aims at “ progress at the rate and in the 
manner likely to be approved by the good sense of the 
community ”. The result is that if the two manifestoes, 
together with responsible policy statements, are read along¬ 
side each other, there is surprisingly little difference in the 
* Auckland Star, September 10, 1938. 
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concrete promises made. Some argue, therefore, that the 
differences between the parties are not so great as is made 
to appear : to them answer is made by both protagonists 
that the essential difference lies in objectives, in leadership, 
and in the general spirit of administration. 


IY. The Party Struggle 

T HE National party’s main line of attack on the Govern¬ 
ment is that it would introduce “ complete socialism”. 
The denials of Labour leaders are brusquely swept aside : 
the wolf will naturally clothe itself as a “ reformist ” sheep 
until the election is safely won. Then, say National 
speakers, liberty of the individual will be ruthlessly crushed, 
for socialism means dictatorship. Two main arguments 
are advanced in support of this interpretation : the socialist 
objective in the Labour party’s constitution, and the policies 
actually enforced during the past three years. These are 
said to show that socialism has crept on apace, and that 
the foundations for dictatorship have been laid. According 
to one junior National candidate, we have already a dictator¬ 
ship, as real though not so apparent, as that of Hitler, 
Mussolini and Stalin. To these two arguments Labour 
spokesmen retort, first that there is a legitimate distinction 
between a man’s ultimate ideals and the objectives he hopes 
to realise within a limited time, and, secondly, that Labour’s 
record in power shows it to be not so much socialist as 
charitable and sensible. They claitfi that these qualities 
rather than socialist theory would continue to guide 
Labour policy. Further, they urge, Labour practice has 
in fact been in conformity with New Zealand tradition and 
with current development in other democratic states. As 
for the Nationalists, Labour speakers claim that they are 
not genuinely “ progressive ”, but remain at heart laissev^ 
Jaire and deflationary as they were in 1932. A Nationalist 
Government, it is urged, would again see in a slump 
originating overseas a misfortune to be endured, but not to 
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be warded off. A vote for Mr. Hamilton was therefore, 
daim Labour spokesmen, potentially a vote for slump 
conditions. 

Meanwhile, public interest is keen, and has been stimu¬ 
lated by the practice of broadcasting parliamentary pro¬ 
ceedings and policy speeches. Both parties promise 
prosperity, but roundly insist that the election of the other 
will be followed by ruin—if not at once, then when over¬ 
seas prices fall. Round such promises and threats the 
battle rages keenly, to an extent which some find unedifying. 
For there are a few who look with a certain scepticism on 
this “ auction of popularity ”, and who suspect that neither 
party possesses wisdom undefiled. 

New Zealand, 

October 17, 1938. 

Note -—The present article was written and dispatched from 
New Zealand shortly before election day. The result of the 
General Election was as follows :— 

Seats. 

Labour 54 

National party 24 

Independents z . 

— Editor. 


Aggregate votes cast. 
494.42J 
356,031 
24,999 
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A DOCUMENTARY ANTHOLOGY OF 
THE CRISIS 


i. The Carlsbad Programme. 

T HE Sudeten German Party Congress was held at Carlsbad (Eger) 
on April 23, and Herr Henlein put forward an eight-point pro¬ 
gramme, which may be summarised as follows : 

(1) Full equality of status for Czechs and Germans. (2) A guarantee 
for this by recognition of the Sudeten Germans as a legal body in¬ 
corporate. (3) Determination and legal recognition of the German 
areas within the State. (4) Full self-government for the German 
areas. (5) Legal protection for every citizen living outside the area of 
his own nationality. (6) Removal of injustices inflicted since 1918 
and reparation for them. (7) Recognition of the principle : within 
the German area German ofhaals. (8) Full liberty to profess German 
nationality and political philosophy. 

He also said: “ We solemnly and openly declare that our policy 
is inspired by the principles and ideas of National-Socialism. If 
Czech statesmen want to reach a permanent understanding with us 
Germans and with the German Reich they will have to fulfil our de¬ 
mand for a complete revision of Czech foreign policy, which up to 
to-dav has led the State into the ranks of the enemies of the German 
people.” 

2. The Prime Minister’s Statement in Parliament, May 23. 

On May 19 rumours began to gain currency of German troop 
movements in the direction of the Czechoslovak frontier. The 
German Government informed his Majesty’s Ambassador on the 
following day that there was no foundation for these rumours, and 
they gave a similar assurance to the Czechoslovak Government. 

On May 20 a number of serious incidents occurred in Czecho¬ 
slovakia. On the morning of May 21 the Czechoslovak Government 
intimated that they were calling up one class for training and for the 
purpose of maintaining order in the frontier areas. On the same day 
an unfortunate incident took place in which two Sudeten Germans lost 
their lives in an incident near the frontier, the full facts of which are 
not yet entirely clear. The Czechoslovak Minister for Foreign Affairs 
informed the German Minister of this incident and told him that 
disciplinary measures would be taken against those responsible. 

On the same day (May 21) his Majesty’s Ambassador in Berlin 
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received further assurances from the German Government that stories 
of German troop movements were completely unfounded. 

The Czechoslovak Foreign Minister informed his Majesty’s Minister 
in Prague on May 21 that a formal invitation had been sent to Herr 
Henlein to negotiate on the Nationality Statute which had been 
approved on the 19th by the Czechoslovak Government But 
on that same day (May 21) it was announced in the Sudeten press 
that the political committee of the Sudeten German party had decided 
to inform the Prime Minister that the party were not in a position to 
discuss the nationality statute so long as peace and order in the Sudeten 
districts, and above all the constitutional rights of freedom of opinion 
of the press and of assembly, were not guaranteed. , 

I now learn, however, that it has been arranged for Herr Henlein 
to see the Czechoslovakian Prime Minister either to-night or to¬ 
morrow. 

In face of this situation the principal concern of his Majesty’s 
Government has been to use all their influence wherever it could be 
riTcr.iie <r. *• id.: i\ s.cs: «■■.* .\v.:, v ViV k;‘< ,’iiv 

ri-e Vi. - . 10 :av ■ ■ .. 1: •. H" - : — 

Witn that object they have representca to tne Czechoslovak 
Government the need of taking every precaution for avoidance of 
incidents and of making every possible effort to reach a comprehensive 
ard •efV-v-.thv -.wf.-,*:'-. with the representatives of the 

Sudf.f. ■. ■■■■. !■■ . .. M.. Government have enjoyed the 

ft:" <'<■ G, u-. 

Ti.e ( ■ (:,■..■■■■: v. 1 ■ :esponded to this repre¬ 

sentation with an assurance that they appreciate the interest which 
his Majesty’s Government have manifested in this question and are 
fully resolved to seek an early and a complete solution. 

His Majesty’s Government have represented to the German Govern¬ 
ment the urgent importarrv <- f rc'r u: r ( ~ a sr“'r—.err ; f Fv-r^ean 
peace is to be preserved a: .. ,\ ■ c.. :; «■ ri-rv '■ .11 

the German Government v. ,1 . • j: .... v. .■ ;■ . .< i'. 1 .." L : 

agreement. 

His Majesty’s Government have at the same time informed the 
German Government of the advice tendered in Prague and of the 
assurances received from the Czechoslovak Government. 

The German Minister for Foreign Affairs stated that he welcomed 
the efforts being made by his Majesty’s Government and that the 
German Government fully shared their desire to see negotiations 
succeed. 

At the moment the situation appears to have somewhat eased, 
and I understand that the elections passed off quietly yesterday without 
untoward incident. 


j. Spitch of Herr Jakscb at a mass meeting of the German Social Democrat 
party at Pilsen, July 17. 

I warn those totalitarian people who in their blindness believe that 
Czechoslovakia can be wiped off the map as quickly as Austria that 
many followers of Henlein would pay with their lives for this error. 
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We are convinced that this country can even better withstand an 
onslaught than did little Serbia, and that in three months the Nazi 
regime would arrive at the same point where Kaiser Wilhelm’s rdgime 
aided in 1918. 


4. Memorandum of tbt Sudeten German party, submitted to the Qptbo- 
slovakian Government on June 7, and published on July 19. 

The memorandum contained the following principal demands 

1. Recognition of equality among the various nations and national 
groups to be guaranteed by the Constitution. 

2. Guarantee of the following democratic principle: (a) every 
national group to have the right to manage its own affairs; (b) and to 
have an equal share in the conduct of State business; (e) protection 
against anti-nationalists; (d) unrestricted rights to such groups to 
foster common national interests. 

j. A National Regional Statute involving territorial reorganisation 
of the State in Czech, German, Slovak, and other areas. 

4. Application of these reforms to legislation and administration. 
The Czech and German populations to have the right to determine their 
own national and territorial requirements consistently with the interests 
of the State. 

National self-administration to apply in particular to the police, 
education, pre-military training, local finance, etc. 

j. Division of legislative powers between the National Assembly 
and the Diets of each nationality. In the Assembly each national group 
to have its own section to represent it as a body corporate. The repre¬ 
sentatives in the national sections of Parliament to form the Diet of 
each nationality. 

The National Assembly or the President of the Republic to hive 
the right to veto decisions by the Diet, but not for a second time. 

6. The executive power to be exercised by the President and the 
Government. In addition to the Cabinet Ministers, heads of the re¬ 
spective Administrations to be members of the Government, inde¬ 
pendently of the confidence of Parliament. 

The heads of the local Cabinets to be members of the Supreme 
Council for National Defence. 

7. Reorganisation of the Administration, involving suppression 
of the Ministries of Education, Social Welfare, Health, and Unification 
of Laws, whose responsibilities would be transferred to the local 
Governments. 

National sections to be established in all other Ministries, except 
those of Foreign Affairs, Finance, and Defence. 

8. Appointment to public services in national areas to be reserved 
for members of the nationality. 

9. The Courts of second instance and the Supreme Court to have 
national sections. 

10. All languages used to have equal official status, with special 
regulations for Prague. 

11. All public and State-controlled enterprises to have national 
sections. 
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12. Ia die Budget provision to be made for each nationality in 
accordance with an agreement between the national sections in 
Parliament 

13. The reorganisation to be carried out by Constitutional measures 
as far as possible. 

14. Reparation to be made to the Germans in land reform, university 
laws, minority schools, and laws re the Legionaries. 

3. Sir John Simon’s speed at Lanark, August 27. 

All the Government’s efforts have been directed to the strengthening 
of the foundations of peace and the adoption of argument and reason 
in settling international differences. . . . True solutions cannot be 
found by the use of violent measures, which may easily have reper¬ 
cussions involving other parties. While there are interests and duties 
to protect and discharge which we would fight, we shall bring the 
whole weight of our influence to bear to prevent the outbreak of war 
anywhere, and shall always be ready to make our contribution to the 
maintenance of peace. The British position with regard to Czecho¬ 
slovakia was fully declared in Mr. Chamberlain’s speech on March 24. 
That declaration holds good to-day. There is nothing to add or to 
vary in its content. As a Government we have recognised in Czecho¬ 
slovakia a real ard rrreo- prnb!c~, trd wo a-r corvinccd that given 
good w..- i'.\ ■)!<:?', i- (! \i :■> a m>'v.io". which 

jiisr : ■ .■ , !(.vii;i:-iiio :: ,- o:e-:s. . . . I:i ■ie node:* uo - .! 'here is no 
10 :.-:r roac.io' S o: «<!. ‘I :u \e:i iw o- < /:•: ■»-:<*%:r.ai 
be so critical for the future of Europe that it would be impossible to 
assume a limit to the disturbance that a conflict might involve. 

6 . The Hitler-Henlein Interview, Sept. 2. 

The, following official communique was issued in Berlin :—The 
Fuhrer received to-day at the Berghof the Leader of the Sudeten 
Germans, Konrad Henlein, who at Lord Runciman’s desire gave him 
a sketch of the present state of the negotiations with the Prague 
Government. The Fuhrer took note with interest of the explanations. 
Full identity of views was established in the judgment of the situation. 
Konrad Henlein, who lunched with the Fuhrer, left the Berghof in the 
afternoon. 

7. Ex tract from Leading Article in “ The Times ”, Sept. 8. 

It might be worth while for the Czechoslovak Government to 
consider whether they should exclude altogether the project, which 
has found favour in some quarters, of making Czechoslovakia a more 
homogeneous State by the secession of that fringe of alien populations 
who are contiguous to the nation with which they are united by race. 

8 . Herr Hitler’s speech at Nuremberg, Sept 12 {excerpts). 

The State which preceded us was blackmailed for nearly 15 years, 
and received for it what is, in my view, a somewhat insufficient reward 
—praise for being a well-behaved democratic State. This attitude 
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becomes unbeatable foi us when a part of our people, apparently 
defe n cel e ss, is delivered over to shameless ill-treatment 1 speak of 
Czechoslovakia. 

That State is a democracy. It was founded according to demo¬ 
cratic principles. That is to say, the overwhelming'majority of the 
inhabitants were forced—out of hand, without their opinion being 
asked—to accept this settlement of Versailles and to exist in it. 4 s a 
real democracy, a beginning was made by oppressing and maltreating 
the majority of the inhabitants and depriving them of their vital rights. 
An attempt was made to blandish the world into believing that this 
State had a special political and military function to fulfil. The 
former French Air Minister, Pierre Cot, explained it to us a little while 
ago. According to him, Czechoslovakia is there in order that it may 
attack German towns and industries with bombs in case of war. 
Presumably these would be the well-known explosives with a 
civilisinginfluence. . . . 

. . . The conditions in this State are, as everybody knows, in¬ 
tolerable politically. Seven and a half millions of human beings were 
robbed, in the name of a gentleman called Wilson, of their fight of 
self-determination and were deliberately deprived of their livelihood. 
Phrases are of no avail to conceal the real position. Facts prove 
them, and the misery of the Sudeten Germans has no name. The 
attempt is being made to destroy them; they are oppressed and 
humiliated in the most intolerable manner. Three and a half million 
members of a nation of nearly 80 millions are not allowed to sing 
songs which displease the Czechs, or are beaten until they bleed 
because the Czechs dislike the sight of white stockings. They are 
terrorised and maltreated because they use a form of greeting which 
displeases the Czechs, even though they use it among themselves. 
They are hunted like wild beasts every time they give any sign of 
their national tradition of life. Ail this may be a matter of indifference 
to the representatives of the democracies. Indeed, they may even 
like it because only three and a half million Germans are concerned. 

I can only tell the representatives of these democracies that it is not 
a matter of indifference to us, and that if these tormented creatures 
cannot by their own exertions attain their rights and help themselves, 
they will demand both their rights and assistance from us. . . . 

The German Reich slumbered for a long period; the German people 
have now awakened, and have themselves assumed the crown of a 
millennium. This is for us a matter of pride and of humble gratitude 
to the Almighty. Let it be for the rest of the world a lesson, and an 
incentive to study history with greater discernment, lest it fall again 
into the errors of the past. 

The world need not love the new Italian Roman Empire nor the 
German Reich; but no Power in the world can lay them low. 


9. Mussolini's unsigned article in the “ Popolo d’Jtalia”, Sept, ij (contents 
announced on the previous day). 

You, Lord Runciman, must simply propose to Benes a plebiscite, 
not only for the Sudeten Germans, but also for all the nationalities 
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which will ask foi it. If Benes refuses, you will let him know that 
En gland will see seven times seven before going to war simply to 
preserve a State which is a monstrous fiction. 

There are zones where the alien population is compact and where die 
plebiscite will simply mean annexation. There are other zones where 
the races are terribly mixed up, and in such zones the system of cantons 
might be applied. . . . Millions of men think that this war is to be 
avoided. Frontiers traced with ink may be modified. It is another 
thing when the frontiers were traced by the hand of God and the 
blood of man. 

10. The Conversation at Berchtesgaden, Sept. 15. 

The following announcement was issued from 10, Downing 
Street:—The Prime Minister has sent to the German Fuhrer and 
Chancellor, through his Majesty’s Ambassador in Berlin, the following 
message:— 

“ In view of increasingly critical situation, I propose to come over at once 
to see you with a view to trying to find peaceful solution. I propose to 
come across by air and am ready to start to-morrow. Please indicate earliest 
time at which you can see me and suggest place of meeting. Should be 
grateful for very early reply. Neville Chamberlain.” 

The Fuhrer and Chancellor has replied to the above message to the 
effect that he will be very ready to meet the British Prime Minister on 
September 15 (to-morrow). The Prime Minister is accordingly 
leaving for Germany by air to-morrow morning. September 14,1938. 

T't fWw'-r, ■■’•.■"/unique ■.«> f <«- TV:-; / t,n the 

eve:.n,.: o: v 15 :—'i ■fin lit:: ■■ C ■ ■ .t ( .r !:ul a 

comprehensive exchange of views with Mr. Chamberlain, the British 
Prime. Minister, on the Obersalzberg to-day. The British Prime 
Minister is returning to England to-morrow to confer with the British 
Cabinet. In a few days a new conference will take place. 

11. Extracts from the broadcast speech of Dr. Milan Hod%a, Prime Minister 
of Chechoslovakia, Sept. 18. 

In the name of the lawful authorities of this State, I declare that. 


integrity of the State, while pursuing the negotiations on the basis of 
their most recent proposals. 

The Government do not need for this purpose either Henlein or the 
other fugitive leaders. Events show that masses of the Sudeten 
people, who are still here in immense majorities, seek a peaceful solu¬ 
tion of the nationalities problem. The Government will not pursue a 
policy of reprisals, much less of persecution. They must, however, 
insist on respect for and maintenance of law and order. On this 
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question there can be no concessions, because only in peace and order 
can a complete and reasonable understanding be reached. 

iz. Extract from Lord Rsmeiman’s R tport to tie Prime Minister. 

When I arrived in Prague at the beginning of August, the questions 
which immediately confronted me were (i) constitutional, (2) political 
and (3) economic. The constitutional question was that with which 
I was immediately and directly concerned. At that time it implied the 
provision of some degree of home rule for the Sudeten Germans within 
the Czechoslovak Republic; the question of self-determination had 
not yet arisen in an acute form. My task was to make myself 
acquainted with the history of the question, with the principal persons 
concerned, and with the suggestions for a solution proposed by the 
two sides, viz., by the Sudeten German party in the “ Sketch ” sub¬ 
mitted to the Czechoslovak Government on June 7 (which was by way 
of embodying the eight points of Herr Henlein’s speech at Carlsbad), 
and by the Czechoslovak Government in their draft Nationality 
Statute, Language Bill, and Administrative Reform Bill. 

It became clear that neither of these sets of proposals was sufficiently 
acceptable to the other side to permit further negotiations on this basis, 
and the negotiations were suspended on August 17. After a series of 
private discussions between the Sudeten leaders and the Czech 
authorities, a new basis for negotiations "was adopted by the Czecho¬ 
slovak Government and was communicated to me on September 5, 
and to the Sudeten leaders on September 6. This was the so-called 
Fourth Plan. In my opinion—and, I believe, in the opinion of the 
~o- r g -d.-v- 'r-.d?-- - v: - 7'— J :.-H ( i>—t* a »l the 



Negotiations should have at once been resumed on this favourable and 
hopeful basis; but little doubt remains in my mind that the very fact 
that they were so favourable operated against their chances with the 
more extreme members of the Sudeten German party. It is my belief 
that the incident arising out of the visit of certain Sudeten German 
Deputies to investigate into the case of persons arrested for arms 
at YtK-i-:'- (V*—■: w-s y«:i i- order to provide an excuse 
.... . :w 1 ■; ■ ;; ■ - ■ h-,-., • . off, of negotiations. The 

Czech Government, however, at once gave way to the demands of 
the Sudeten German party in this matter, and preliminary discussions 
of the Fourth Plan were resumed on September 10. Again, I am 
convinced that this did not suit the policy of the Sudeten extremists, 
and that incidents were provoked and instigated on September 11 
and, with greater effect after Herr Hitler’s speech, on September 12. 
As a result of the bloodshed and disturbance thus caused, the Sudeten 
delegation refused to meet the Czech authorities as had been arranged 
on September 13. Herr Henlein and Herr Frank presented a new 
series of demands—withdrawal of State police, limitation of troops to 
their military duties, etc., which the Czechoslovak Government were 
again prepared to accept on the sole condition that a representative of 
the party came to Prague to discuss how order should be maintained. 
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On the night of September 13 this condition was refused by Herr 
Henlein, and ail negotiations were completely broken off. 

It is quite clear that we cannot now go back to the point where 
we stood two weeks ago; and we have to consider the situation as 
it now faces us. 

With the rejection of the Czechoslovak Government’s offer on 
September 13 and with the breaking off of the negotiations by Herr 
Henlein, my functions as a mediator were, in fact, at an end. Directly 
and indirectly, the connection between the chief Sudeten leaders and 
the Government of the Reich had become the dominant factor in the 
situation; the dispute was no longer an internal one. It was not part 
of my function to attempt mediation between Czechoslovakia and 
Germany. 

Responsibility for the final break must, in my opinion, rest upon 
Herr Henlein and Herr Frank, and upon those of their supporters 
inside and outside the country who were urging them to extreme 
and unconstitutional action. 

I have much sympathy, however, with the Sudeten case. It is 
a hard thing to be ruled by an alien race; and I have been left with the 
impression that Czechoslovak rule in the Sudeten areas for the last 
twenty years, though not actively oppressive and certainly not 
“ terroristic ”, has been marked by tactlessness, lack of understanding, 
petty intolerance and discrimination, to a point where the resentment of 
the German population was inevitably moving in the direction of 
revolt. The Sudeten Germans felt, too, that in the past they had been 
given many promises by the Czechoslovak Government, but that little 
or no action had followed these promises. This experience had 
induced an attitude of unveiled mistrust of the leading Czech states¬ 
men. I cannot say how far this mistrust is merited or unmerited; 
but it certainly exists, with the result that, however conciliatory their 
statements, they inspire no confidence in the minds of the Sudeten 
population. Moreover, in the last elections of 1935 the Sudeten 
German party polled more votes than any other single party; and they 
actually formed the second largest party in the State Parliament. They 
then commanded some 44 votes in a total Parliament of 300. With 
subsequent accessions, they are now the largest party. But they 
can always be outvoted; and consequently some of them feel that 
constitutional action is useless for them. 

Local irritations were added to these major grievances. Czech 
officials and Czech police, speaking little or no German, were appointed 
in large numbers to purely German districts; Czech agricultural 
colonists were encouraged to settle on land transferred under the Land 
Reform in the middle of German populations; for the children of 
these Czech invaders Czechs schools were built on a large scale; there 
is a very general belief that Czech firms were favoured as against Ger¬ 
man firms in the allocation of State contracts and that the State pro¬ 
vided work and relief for Czechs more readily than for Germans. I 
believe these complaints to be in the main justified. Even as late as 
the time of my Mission, I could find no readiness on the part of the 
Czechoslovak Government to remedy them on anything like an 
adequate scale. 
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All thete, and other, grievances were intensified by the reactions 
of the economic crisis on die Sudeten industries, which form to 
important a part of the life of the people. Not unnaturally, the 
Government were blamed for the resulting impoverishment. 

For many reasons, therefore, including the above, the feeling 
among the Sudeten Germans until about three or four years ago was 
one of hopelessness. But the rise of Nazi Germany gave them new 
hope. I regard their turning for help towards their kinsmen and'their 
eventual desire to join the Reich as a natural development in the 
circumstances. 

At the time of my arrival, the more moderate Sudeten leaders 
stUl desired .a settlement within the frontiers of the Czechoslovak 
State. They realised what war would mean in the Sudeten area, 
which would itself be the main battlefield. Both nationally and 
internationally such a settlement would have been an easier solution 
than territorial transfer. I did my best to promote it, and up to 
a point with some success, but even so not without misgiving as 
to whether, when agreement was reached, it could ever be carried 
out without giving rise to a new crop of suspicions, controversies, 
accusations and counter-accusations. I felt that any such arrange¬ 
ments would have been temporary, not lasting. 

ij. The Anglo-French Proposals presented to the Czechoslovak Government, 
Sept. 19. 

The representatives of the French and British Governments have 
been in consultation to-day on the general situation, and have con¬ 
sidered the British Prime Minister’s report of his conversation with 
Herr Hitler. British Ministers also placed before their French 
colleagues their conclusions derived from the account furnished to 
them of the work of his Mission by Lord Runciman. We are both 
convinced that, after recent events, the point has now been reached 
where the further maintenance within the boundaries of the Czecho¬ 
slovak State of the districts mainly inhabited by Sudeten Dcutsch 
cannot, in fact, continue any longer without imperilling the interests of 
Czechoslovakia herself and of European peace. In the light of these 
considerations both Governments have been compelled to the. con¬ 
clusion that the maintenance of peace and the safety of Czechoslovakia’s 
vital interests cannot effectively be assured unless these areas are now 
transferred to the Reich. 

2. This could be done either by direct transfer or as the result of a 
plebiscite. We realise the difficulties involved in a plebiscite, and 
we are aware of your objections already expressed to this course, 
particularly the possibility of far-reaching repercussions if the matter 
were treated on the basis of so wide a principle. For this reason we 
anticipate, in the absence of indication to the contrary, that you may 
prefer to deal with the Sudeten Deutsch problem by the method of 
direct transfer, and as a case by itself. 

3. The area for transfer would probably have to include areas with 
over 50 per cent, of German inhabitants, but we should hope to arrange 
by negotiations provisions for adjustment of frontiers, where circum¬ 
stances render it necessary, by some international body, including a 
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fVfrfr representative. We are satisfied that the transfer of smaller 
areas based on a higher percentage would not meet the case. 

4. The international Dody referred to might also be charged with 
questions of possible exchange of population on the basis of right to 
opt within some specified time-limit. 

5. We recognise that, if the Czechoslovak Government is prepared 
to concur in the measures proposed, involving material changes in the 
conditions of the State, they are entitled to ask for some assurance of 
their future security. 

6. Accordingly, his Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
would be prepared, as a contribution to the pacification of Europe, 
to join in an international guarantee of the new boundaries of the 
Czechoslovak State against unprovoked aggression. One of the 
piincipa'. rondiiio'v* o r -v.rb a gv.a-a"*ce wnuhThr the *'fey:ardinjr of 
the independence 0: <./echo'd-: i.ifci.i :u ■:v s..j>-«»:' a rei e:a' 
guaufvec :u-.a:r.>i non-.v. ■.■i.re''..,." ;v.<<« «.i s*x:«t■> ireai.es 
which involve reciprocal oDiigauons or a miutary cnaraciei. 

7. Both the French and British Governments recognise how great 

is the sacrifice thus required of the Czechoslovak Government in the 
cm;-. 1 <,f .ware B .' It.M ire *!*■.* is r---.—hv*- to Europe 
in jie:.et<i a:.: •• -.•> ( .. : *rv. have felt 

i: ::r ‘c: ■ e ... i-'sential to 

secure it. 

8. The Prime Minister must resume conversations with Herr Hitler 
not later than Wednesday, and earlier if possible. We therefore feel 
we must ask for your reply at the earliest possible moment. 

14. Tie Chamberlain-Hitler Correspondence at Godesberg, Sept. 25. 

My dear Reichskanzler, 

I think it may clarify the situation and accelerate our conversation 
if I send you this note before we meet this morning. 

I am ready to put to the Czech Government your proposal as to 
the areas, so that they may examine the suggested provisional boundary. 
So far as I can see, there is no need to hold a plebiscite for the bulk of 
the arras, i • . *hns» a-ra« whir** / arr"'. Ji — r r vh : rh 

iioih Mile 1 srr •• ; . i;*tc • : .r . ;.tin. 

1 i:a\e s::» v:/: ■ ■.» (. ■ -.r- •*:« — i:r 

i«> attf.': c.i.i«. .1 
:: ai *' , the :**»»:- :.ca '• • :«:-«i i.<i 

'Ihe «::.*«I *:•!>..! <• ,p. ... j . . pi.; • .;• rr ; icrda> 

afternoon arises from the suggestion that the areas should in the 
immediate future be occupied by German troops. I recognise the 
difficulty of conducting a lengthy investigation under existing condi¬ 
tions, and doubtless the plan you propose would, if it were acceptable, 
provide an immediate easing of the tension. But I do not think you 
have realised the impossibility of my agreeing to put forward any plan 
unless I have reason to suppose that it will be considered by public 
opinion in my country, in France and, indeed, in the world generally, 
as carrying out the principles already agreed upon in an orderly fashion 
and free from the threat of force. I am sure that an attempt to occupy 
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forthwith by German troops areas which will become part of the Re 
at once in principle, and very shortly afterwards by formal delimitatii 
would be condemned as an unnecessary display of force. 

Sven if I felt it right to put this proposal to the Czech Governme 
I am convinced that they would not regard it as being in the sp. 
of the arrangement which we and the French Government urged to 
to accept and which they have accepted. In the event or Gem: 
troops moving into the areas as you propose, there is no doubt tl 
the Czech Government would have no option but to order their for 
to resist, and this would mean the destruction of the basis upon wh 
you and I a week ago agreed to work together—namely, an orde 
settlement of this question rather than a settlement by the use 
force. 

Ir Vi'.- ar.reed ir. pr-crV that the Sudc*r-. German areas 
in /in .iv !-:e s:": i.rih.’o v: i ffn-e i:«. :> r.'r* in n aim 
law and order pending the final settlement of the arrangements i 
the transfer. There must surely be alternatives to your propo 
which would not be open to the objections I have pointed out. I 
instance, I could ask the Czech Government whether they thi 
there could be an arrangement under which the maintenance of 1 
and order in certain agreed Sudeten German areas would be entrust 
to the Sudeten Germans themselves—by the creation of a suital 
force, or by the use of forces already in existence, possibly acting un< 
the supervision of neutral observers. 

As you know, I did last night, in accordance with my understandi 
with you, urge the Czech Government to do all in their power 
maintain order in the meantime. 

The Czech Government cannot, of course, withdraw their fore 
nor can they be expected to withdraw the State Police, so long 
they are faced with the prospect of forcible invasion; but I shot 
be ready at once to ascertain their views on the alternative suggesti 
I have made and, if the plan proved acceptable, I would urge thi 
to withdraw their forces and the State Police from the areas where 1 
Sudeten Germans are in a position to maintain order. 

The further steps that need be taken to complete the transfer cor 
be worked out quite rapidly. 

(Signed) Neville Chamberlain. 


(Translation.) 

Your Excellency, Godesberg, September 23, 1938. 

A thorough examination of your letter, which reached me to-d: 
as well as the necessity of clearing up the situation definitely, le 
me to make the following communication :— 

For nearly two decades the Germans, as well as the various oth 
nationalities in Czechoslovakia, have been maltreated in the me 
unworthy manner, tortured, economically destroyed, and, above a 
prevented from realising for themselves also the right of the natio 
to self-determination. All attempts of the oppressed to change thi 
lot failed in the face of the brutal will to destruction of the Czecl 
The latter were in possession of the power of the State, and did n 
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hesitate to employ it ruthlessly and barbarieolly. England and France 
have never mode on endeavour to alter this situation. In my speech 
before the Reichstag of February 22 ,1 declared that the German Reich 
would take the initiative in putting an end to any further oppression 
of these Germans. I have in a further declaration during the Reich 
Party Congress given clear and unmistakable expression to this 
decision. I recognise gratefully that at last, after twenty years, the 
British Government, represented by your Excellency, has now decided 
for its part also to undertake steps to put an end to a situation which 
from day to day, and, indeed, from hour to hour, is becoming mote 
unbearable. For if formerly the behaviour of the Czechoslovak 
Government was brutal, it can only be described during recent weeks 
and days as madness. The victims of this madness are innumerable 
Germans. In a few weeks the number of refugees who have been 
driven out has risen to over 120,000. This situation, as stated above, 
is unbearable, and will now be terminated by me. 

Your Excellency assures me now that the principle of the transfer 
of the Sudeten territory to the Reich has, in principle, already been 
accepted. I regret to have to reply to your Excellency that as regards 
this point, the theoretical recognition of principles has also wen 
formerly granted to us Germans. In the year 1918 the Armistice was 
concluded on the basis of the fourteen points of President Wilson, 
which in principle were recognised by all. They were, however, in 
practice broken in the most shameful way. What interests me, your 
Excellency, is not the recognition of the principle that this territory 
is to go to Germany, but solely the realisation of this principle, and 
the realisation which both puts an end in the shortest time to the 
sufferings of the unhappy victims of Czech tyranny, and at the same 
time corresponds to the dignity of a Great Power. I can only em¬ 
phasise to your Excellency that these Sudeten Germans are not 
coming back to the German Reich in virtue of the gracious or benevo¬ 
lent sympathy of other nations, but on the ground of their own will 
based on the tight of self-determination of the nations, and of the 
irrevocable decision of the German Reich to give effect to this will. 
It is, however, for a nation an unworthy demand to have this recogni¬ 
tion made dependent on conditions which are not provided for in 
treaties nor are practical in view of the shortness of the time. 

I have, with the best intentions and in order to give the Czech 
nation no justifiable cause for complaint, proposed—in the event of 
a peaceful solution—as the future frontier, that nationalities frontier 
which I am convinced represents a fair adjustment between the two 
racial groups, taking also into account the continued existence of 
large language islands. I am, in addition, ready to allow plebiscites 
to ot taken in the whole territory which will enable subsequent 
corrections to be made, in order—so far as it is possible—to meet 
the real will of the peoples concerned. I have undertaken to accept 
these corrections in advance. I have, moreover, declared myself 
ready to allow this plebiscite to take place under the control either 
of international commissions or of a mixed German-Czech commis¬ 
sion. I am finally ready, during the days of the plebiscite, to with¬ 
draw our troops from the most disputed frontier areas, subject to 
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the condition that the Czechs do the same. I am, however, no 
prepared to allow a territory which most be considered as belongin 
to Germany, on the ground of the will of the people and of tb 
recognition granted even by the Czechs, to be left without the protec 
tion of the Reich. There is here no international power or agreemcn 
which would have the right to take precedence over German right. 

The idea of being able to entrust to the Sudeten Germans alon 
the maint e nance of order is practically impossible in consequence o 
the obstacles put in the way of their political organisation in the course 
of the last decade, and particularly in recent times. As much in tb 
interest of the tortured, because defenceless, population as well a 
with regard to the duties and prestige of the Reich, it is impossible fo 
us to refrain from giving immediate protection to this territory. 

Your Excellency assures me that it is now impossible for you t< 
propose such a plan to your own Government. May I assure you fo 
my part that it is impossible for me to justify any other attitude t< 
the German people. Since for England it is a question at most o 
political imponderables, whereas for Germany it is a question o 
primitive right of the security of more than three million human being 
and the national honour of a great people. 

I fail to undertsand the observation of your Excellency that i 
would not be possible for the Czech Government to withdraw thei 
forces so long as they were obliged to reckon with possible invasion 
since precisely by means of this solution the grounds for any forcible 
action are to be removed. Moreover, I cannot conceal from you 
Excellency that the great mistrust with which I am inspired leads mi 
to believe that the acceptance of the principle of the transfer of Sudetei 
Germans to the Reich by the Czech Government is only given in thi 
hope thereby to win time so as, by one means or another, to bring.abou 
a change in contradiction to this principle. For if the proposal tha 
these territories are to belong to Germany is sincerely accepted, then 
is no ground to postpone the practical resolution of this principle 
My knowledge of Czech practice in such matters over a period of lonj 
years compels me to assume the insincerity of Czech assurances so lont 
as they are not implemented by practical proof. The German Reicl 
is, however, determined by one means or another to terminate thes< 
attempts, which have lasted for decades, to deny by dilatory method! 
the legal claims of oppressed peoples. 

Moreover, the same attitude applies to the other nationalities it 
this State. They also are the victims of long oppression and violence 
In their case also every assurance given hitherto has been broken 
In their case also attempts have been made by dilatory dealing wit! 
their complaints or wishes to win time in order to be able to oppress 
them still more subsequently. These nations also, if they are tc 
achieve their rights, will, sooner or later, have no alternative but tc 
secure them for themselves. In any event, Germany, if—as it now 
appears to be the case—should find it impossible to have the deal 
rights of Germans in Czechoslovakia accepted by way of negotiation, 
is determined to exhaust the other possibilities which then alont 
remain open to her. 

(Signed) Adolf Hitler. 
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My dear Reichskanzler, 

I have received your Excellency’s communication in reply to my 
letter of this morning and have taken note of its contents. 

In my capacity as intermediary it is evidently now my duty— 
since your Excellency maintains entirely the position you took last 
night—to put your proposals before the Czechoslovak Government. 

Accordingly, I request your Excellency to be good enough to let 
me have a memorandum which sets out these proposals, together with 
a map showing the area proposed to be transferred, subject to the 
result of the proposed plebiscite. 

On receiving this memorandum, I will at once forward it to Prague, 
and request the reply of the Czechoslovak Government at the earliest 
possible moment. 

In the ■::ea:ri" «■, i:-: i’ I c.r ’.7!., T he :!.i<! 

to have yv- I see 1. ■■ ;■ ■ * ■:.1 .e :<> aruie 

by the understanding, which we reached at our meeting on 
September sr.d a,™-*.- !**♦ Trh*. r*v.‘ n rr‘- : -r ‘ L T:’d be taken, 

:•> :■ e > .(ire' 1 -i. b* ■’.• 1 . ... . Reich to 

prejudice u\.y. ■■ j' \ : 

Since a;..7 .c.u ;■ : I x«. ■■■oposal is 

now a matter for the Czechoslovak Government to decide, I do not see 
that I can perform any further service here, whilst, on the other hand, 
it has become necessary that I should at once report the present situa¬ 
tion to my colleagues and to the French Government. I propose, 
therefore, to return to England. 

( Signed) Neville Chamberlain. 


1 j . The Godesberg Memorandum , Sept. 2 j. 

(Translation.) 

Reports which are increasing in number from hour to hour regarding 
incidents in the Sudetenlana show that the situation has become 
completely intolerable for the Sudeten German people and, in con¬ 
sequence, a danger to the peace of Europe. It is therefore essential 
that the separation of the Sudetenland agreed to by Czechoslovakia 
should be effected without any further delay. On the attached map the 
Sudeten German area which is to be ceded is shaded red. The areas 
in which, over and above the areas which are to be occupied, a plebiscite 
is also to be held are drawn in and shaded green.* 

The final delimitation of the frontier must correspond to the wishes 
of those concerned. In order to determine these wishes, a certain 
period is nrrr".v-.- ‘be vwr.-.'-io- t’v vr-:‘-g, during which 
:: !■,• pie.. A situation of 

parity must be created. The area designated on the attached map as a 
German area will be occupied by German troops without taking 
account as to whether in the plebiscite there may prove to be in this or 
that part of the area a Czech majority. On the other hand, the Czech 
territory i~ orr:~:rd b~ Cz-rb v; •,-> r,,.r 

whether, .i-.-,., ■■ . . -. e (is- ■ .■ ■'.!■■,n, ifiir 

* See map, p. 124 below. 
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majority of ■which will without doubt avow their German nationality 
in the plebiscite. 

With a view to bringing about an immediate and final solution 
of the Sudeten German problem the following proposals are now 
made by the German Government:— 

i. Withdrawal of the whole Czech armed forces, the police, the 
gendarmerie, the customs officials and the frontier guards from the 
area to be evacuated as designated on the attached map, this area 
to be handed over to Germany on October r. 

z. The evacuated territory is to be handed over in its present 
condition (see further details in appendix). The German Government 
agree that a plenipotentiary representative of the Czech Government 
or of the Czech Army should be attached to the headquarters of the 
German military forces to settle the details of the modalities of the 
evacuation. 

3. The Czech Government discharges at once to their homes 
all Sudeten Germans serving in the military forces or the police 
anywhere in Czech State territory. 

4. The Czech Government liberates all political prisoners of 
German race. 

3. The German Government agrees to permit a plebiscite to take 
place in those areas, which will be more definitely defined, before at 
latest November 2 j. Alterations to the new frontier arising out of the 
plebiscite will be settled by a German-Czech or an international 
commission. The plebiscite itself will be carried out under the 
control of an international commission. All persons who were 
residing in the areas in question on October z8, 1918, or were born 
there prior to this date will be eligible to vote. A simple majority of 
all eligible male and female voters will determine the desire of the 
population to belong to either the German Reich or to the Czech State. 
During the plebiscite both parties will withdraw their military forces 
out of areas which will be defined more precisely. The date and 
duration will be settled by the German and Czech Governments 
together. 

6. The German Government proposes that an authoritative 
German-Czech commission should be set up to settle all further 
details. 

Appendix. 

The evacuated Sudeten German area is to be handed over without 
destroying or rendering unusable in any way military, commercial 
or traffic establishments (plants). These include the ground organisa¬ 
tion of the air service ana all wireless stations. 

All commercial and traffic materials, especially the rolling-stock 
of the railway system, in the designated areas, are to be handed over 
undamaged. The same applies to all utility services (gas-works, 
power stations, etc.). 

Finally, no food-stuffs, goods, cattle, raw materials, etc., are to be 
removed. 
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16. Tit Ctycboslovak response to the Godesberg demands. 

(a) The Czechoslovak Minister in London to tie Secretory of Stott for 
Foreign Affairs, Sept, ly 

Sift, 

My Government has instructed me just now, in view of the fact 
that the French statesmen are not arriving in London to-day, to bring 
to his Majesty’s Government’s notice the following message without 
any delay:— 

The Czechoslovak people have shown a unique discipline and 
self-restraint in the last few weeks regardless of the unbelievably 
coarse and vulgar campaign of the controlled German press and radio 
against Czechoslovakia and its leaders, especially M. Benes. 

His Majesty’s and the French Governments are very well aware 
that we agreed under the most severe pressure to the so-called Anglo- 
French plan for ceding parts of Czechoslovakia. We accepted this 
plan under extreme duress. We had not even time to make any 
representations about its many unworkable features. Nevertheless, 
we accepted it because we understood that it was the end of the 
demands to be made upon us, and because it followed from the Anglo- 
French pressure that these two Powers would accept responsibility 
for our reduced frontiers and would guarantee us their support in the 
event of our being fe’onmu' 1 " a tracked 

The t -lyar Gc-man a- -ay to; ■■■v.ed 

Wlii'e Mr. CiuniierV.". v.,i- as <i v.ivvrg the following message 
was received by my Government from his Majesty’s and the French 
representatives at Prague:— 



My new Government, headed by General Syrovy, declared that 
they accept full responsibility for their predecessor’s decision to 
accept the stern terms of the so-called Anglo-French plan. 

Yesterday, after the return of Mr. Chamberlain from Godesberg, 
a new proposition was handed by his Majesty’s Minister in Prague 
to my Government with the additional information that His Majesty’s 
Government is acting solely as an intermediary and is neither advising 
nor pressing my Government in any way. M. Krofta, in receiving 
the plan from the hands of his Majesty’s Minister in Prague, assured 
him that the Czechoslovak Government will study it in the same spirit 
in which they have co-operated with Great Britain and France hitherto. 

My Government has now studied the document and the map. 
It is a facto ultimatum of the sort usually presented to a vanquished 
nation and not a proposition to a sovereign State which has shown 
the greatest possible readiness to make sacrifices for the appeasement 
of Europe. Not the smallest trace of such readiness for sacrifices 
has as yet been manifested by Herr Hitler’s Government. My 
Government is amazed at the contents of the memorandum. The 
proposals go far beyond what we agreed to in the so-called Anglo- 
French plan. They deprive us of every safeguard for our national 
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existence. We axe to yield up luge proportions of our carefully 
prepared defences, and admit the German armies deep into our country 
before we have been able to organise it on the new oasis or make any 
preparations for its defence. Our national and economic inde¬ 
pendence would automatically disappear with the acceptance of Herr 
Hitler’s plan. The whole process of moving the population is to be 
reduced to puuc flight on the part of those who will not accept the 
German Nazi regime. They have to leave their homes without even 
the right to take their personal belongings or, even in the case of 
peasants, their cow. 

My Government wish me to declare in all solemnity that Herr 
Hitler’s demands in their present form are absolutely and uncon¬ 
ditionally Unacceptable to my Government. Against these new and 
cruel demands my Government fed bound to make their utmost 
resistance, and we shah do so, God helping. The nation of St. 
Wenccslas, John Hus and Thomas Masaryk will not be a nation of 
slaves. 

We rely upon the two great Western democracies, whose wishes we 
have followed much against our own judgment, to stand by us in our 
hour of trial. 

(Signed) Jan Masaryk. 

(b) The same to the same, Sept. 26. 

Sir, 

I have communicated to my Government the Prime Minister’s 
question which he put to me yesterday afternoon and for which he 
wished an answer. This question of the Prime Minister’s, as I 
understood it, I transmitted to Prague as follows:— 


“ Although Herr Hitler did say that the memorandum handed to the 
Czechoslovak Government by His Majesty's Government was his last word, 
and although Mr. Chamberlain doubts very much that he could induce 
Heir Hitler to change his mind at this late hour, the Prime Minister may, under 



To this question I have now received the following answer of my 
Government:— 


“ The Czechoslovak Government would be ready to take part in an inter¬ 
national conference where Germany and Czechoslovakia, among other nations, 
would be represented, to find a different method of settling the Sudeten Ger¬ 
man question from that expounded in Herr Hitler’s proposals, keeping in 
mind the possible reverting to the so-called Anglo-French plan. In the 
note which Mr. Masaryk delivered to Mr. Chamberlain yesterday afternoon, 
mention was made of the fact that the Czechoslovak Government, having 
accepted the Anglo-French note under the most severe pressure and extreme 
duress, hod no time to make any representations about its many unworkable 
features. The Czechoslovak Government presumes that, if a conference were 
to take place, this fact would not be overlooked by those taking part in it" 
My Government, after the experiences of the last few weeks, 
ould consider it more than fully justifiable to ask for definite and 
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binding guarantees to the effect that no unexpected action of an 
aggressive nature would take place during the negotiations, and 
that the Czechoslovak defence system would remain intact during 
that period. 

(Sigud) Jan Masaryk. 

(c) Afr. Chamberlain to Herr Hitler, Sept, a6. 

My dear Reichskanzler, 

In my capacity as intermediary I have transmitted to the Czecho¬ 
slovakian Government the memorandum which your Excellency gave 
me on the occasion of our last conversation. . 

The Czechoslovakian Government now inform me that, while they 
adhere to their acceptance of the proposals for the transfer of the 
Sudeten-German areas on the lines discussed by my Government 
and the French Government and explained by me to you on Thursday 
last, they regard as wholly unacceptable the proposal in your memo¬ 
randum for the immediate evacuation of the areas and their immediate 
occupation by German troops, these processes to take place before the 
terms of cession have been negotiated or even discussed. 

Your Excellency will remember that in my letter to you of Friday 
last I said that an attempt to occupy forthwith by German troops 
areas which will become part of the Reich at once in principle, and 
very shortly afterwards by formal delimitation, would be condemned 
as an unnecessary display of force, and that, in my opinion, if German 
troops moved into the areas that you had proposed, I felt sure that the 
Czechoslovakian Government would resist, and that this would mean 
the destruction of the basis upon which you and I a week ago agreed 
to work together—namely, an orderly settlement of this question 
rather than a settlement by the use of force. I referred also to the 
effect likely to be produced upon public opinion in my country, in 
France ahd, indeed, in the world generally. 

The development of opinion since my return confirms me in the 
views I expressed to you in my letter and in our subsequent 
conversation. 

In communicating with me about your proposals, the Government 
of Czechoslovakia point out that they go far beyond what was agreed 
to in the so-called Anglo-French plan. Czechoslovakia would be. 
deprived of rv:-v '"■■r her et^T-.T She vov'd 

and admit the German armies deep into her country before it had 
been organised on the new basis or any preparations had been made 
for its defence. Her national and economic independence would 
automatically disappear with the acceptance of the German plan. 
The whole process of moving the population is to be reduced to panic 
flight. 

I learn that the German Ambassador in Paris has issued a com¬ 
munique which begins by stating that as a result of our conversations 
at Godesberg your Excellency s-.d T are i" ro—y'r*? arme—.e"- a« to 
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In the first place, I would remind your Excellency that as the 
Czechoslovakian Government adhere to their acceptance of the 
proposals for the transfer of the Sudeten-German areas there can 
be no question of Germany “ finding it impossible to have the clear 
rights of Germans in Czechoslovakia accepted byway of negotiation 
I am quoting the words at the end of your Excellency’s letter to me 
of Friday last. 

On the contrary, a settlement by negotiation remains possible and, 
with a clear recollection of the conversations which you and I have 
had and with an equally clear appreciation of the consequences which 
must follow the abandonment of negotiation and the substitution of 
force, I ask your Excellency to agree that representatives of Germany 
shall meet representatives of the Czechoslovakian Government to 
discuss immediately the situation by which we are confronted with 
a view to settling by agteement the way in which the territory is 
to be handed ovqr. I am convinced that these discussions can be 
completed in a very short time, and if you and the Czechoslovakian 
Government desire it, I am willing to arrange for the representation 
of the British Government at the (discussions. 

In our conversation, as in the official communique issued in 
Germany, you said that the only differences between us lay in the 
method of carrying out an agreed principle. If this is so, then 
surely the tragic consequences of a conflict ought not to be incurred 
over a difference in method. 

A conference such as I suggest would give confidence that the 
cession of territory would be carried into effect, but that it would be 
done in an orderly manner with suitable safeguards. 

Convinced that your passionate wish to see the Sudeten-German 
question promptly and satisfactorily settled can be fulfilled without 
incurring the human misery and suffering that would inevitably follow 
on a conflict I most earnestly urge you to accept my proposal. 

{Signed) Neville Chamberlain. 

17. Extract from Herr Hitler’s speech in Berlin, Sept. ifi. 

I have made Herr Benes an offer [i.e. the terms in the Godesberg 
memorandum]. It is nothing more than the execution of that which 
he has already accepted. Now he has war dr peace in his hands. He 
will either accept this offer now and give the Germans their freedom 
at last, or we shall go and fetch this freedom. 

And one thing the world should note. During four and a half years 
of war, and in the long years of my political life, they have never been 
able to say I have ever been a coward. I now come before my people 
as its first soldier and behind me the world must know marches a 
nation, and a very different nation from the nation of 1918. . . . The 
German people to-day is not the German people of those days. 

Such phrases to-day are like wasp stings to us. We are now 
immune against them. In this hour the whole German nation will 
unite itself with me. It will follow my will as its will, just as I regard 
its future and destiny as the measure of all my actions, and we will 
strengthen this united will just as we did in the fighting period—in that 
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period in which, as an unknown, lonely soldier, I went out to conquer a 
Reich. I never doubted the final success and victory. ... In these 
hours we all will become one sacred united will. . . . We ate deter¬ 
mined. Herr Benes can now choose. 

18. Authoritative statement issued in London, Sept. 26. 

It was authoritatively stated last night that during the last week 
Mr. Chamberlain has tried with the German Chancellor to find the way 
of settling peacefully the Czechoslovak question. It is still possible to 
do so by negotiations. 

The German claim to the transfer of the Sudeten areas has already 
been conceded by the French, British, and Czechoslovak Governments, 
but if in spite of all efforts made by the British Prime Minister a German 
attack is made upon Czechoslovakia the immediate result must be that 
France will be bound to come to her assistance, and Great Britain and 
Russia will certainly stand by France. 

It is still not too late to stop this great tragedy, and for the peoples 
of all nations to insist on settlement by free negotiation. 

19. President Roosevelt’s message. Sept. 26. 

The fabric of peace on the Continent of Europe, if not throughout 
the rest of the world, is in immediate danger. The consequences of 
its rupture are incalculable. 

Should hostilities break out, the lives of millions of men, women, and 
children in every country involved will most certainly be lost under 
circumstances of unspeakable horror. The economic system of every 
country involved is certain to be shattered, the social structure of every 
country involved may well be completely wrecked. 

The United States has no political entanglements, it is caught in no 
mesh of hatred. The elements of all Europe have formed its civilisa¬ 
tion. The supreme desire of the American people is to live in peace, 
but in the event of general war they face the fact that no nation 
can escape some measure of the consequences of such a world 
catastrophe. 

The traditional policy of the United States has been the furtherance 
of the settlement of international disputes by pacific means. It is 
my conviction that all people under the threat of war to-day pray that- 
peace may be made before rather than after war. 

It is imperative for peoples everywhere to recall that every civilised 
nation in the world voluntarily assumed solemn obligations in the 
Kellogg-Briand Pact of 1928 to solve controversies only by pacific 
methods. In addition, most nations are parties to other binding 
treaties placing them under an obligation to preserve peace. 

Furthermore, all countries have to-day available for such a peaceful 
solution of difficulties which may arise treaties of arbitration and 
conciliation to which they are parties. Whatever may be the 
differences in the controversies at issue, and however difficult of 
pacific settlement they may be, I am persuaded that there is no problem 
so difficult or so pressing for a solution that it cannot justly be solved 
by a resort to reason rather than by a resort to force. 
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Daring the present crisis, the people of the United States and their 
Government earnestly hoped that negotiations for an adjustment of 
the controversy which has now arisen in Europe might reach a 
successful conclusion. So long as these negotiations continue, so long 
will there remain hope that reason and the spirit of equity may prevail, 
and that the world may thereby escape the madness or a new resort 
to war. 

On behalf of the one hundred and thirty million people of the United 
States of America, and for the sake of humanity everywhere, I most 
earnestly appeal to you not to break off negotiations, looking to a 
peaceful, fair, and constructive settlement of the questions at issue. I 
earnestly repeat that so long as negotiations continue, differences may 
be reconciled. Once they are broken off, reason is banished and force 
produces no solution for the future good of humanity. 


20. President Roosevelt's Second Appeal, Sept. 28. 

I desire to acknowledge your Excellency’s reply to my telegram of 
September 26. I was confident that you would coincide in the opinion 
I expressed regarding the unforeseeable consequences and incalculable 
disaster which would result to the entire world from the outbreak of a 
European war. 

The question before the world to-day, Mr. Chancellor, is not a 
question of errors of judgment or of injustices committed in the past. 
It is a question of the fate of the world, to-day and to-morrow. The 
world asks of us who at this moment are the heads of nations the 
supreme capacity to achieve the destinies of the nations without forcing 
upon them as the price the mutilation and death of millions of citizens. 

The resort to force in the Great War failed to bring tranquillity. 
Victory and defeat alike were sterile. That lesson the world should 
have learned. For that reason, above all others, I addressed, on 
September 2j, my appeal to your Excellency and to the President of 
Czechoslovakia and to the Prime Ministers of France and Great 
Britain. 

The two points I sought to emphasise were, first, that all matters of 
difference between the German Government and the Czech Govern¬ 
ment should be settled by pacific means; and, second, that the 
threatened alternative of a use of force on a'seale likely to result in a 
general war is as unnecessary as it is unjustifiable. It is therefore 
supremely important that negotiations should continue without 
interruption until a fair and constructive solution has been reached. 
My conviction on these two points is deepened because responsible 
statesmen have officially stated that agreement in principle had already 
been reached between the Government of the German Reich and 
the Government of Czechoslovakia, although the precise time and 
method and detail of the carrying out of that agreement remain at 
issue. Whatever the existing differences may be, and whatever their 
merits may be—-and upon them I do not need to undertake to pass 
judgment—my appeal was solely that negotiations should be continued 
until a peaceful settlement was found, and that thereby a resort to force 
be avoided. The present negotiations still stand open. They can be 
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continued if you give the word. Should the need for supplementing 
them become evident, nothing stands in the way of widening their 
scope into a conference of all the nations directly interested in the 
present controversy—such a meeting to be held immediately—in 
some neutral spot. The conference would offer an opportunity for 
this and correlated questions to be solved in a spirit of justice and fair 
dealing, and, in all human probability, with greater permanence. 

In my considered judgment, and in the light of experience of this 
century, continued negotiations remain the only way whereby the 
immediate problem can be disposed of upon any lasting basis. 
Should you agree to a solution in this peaceful manner, I am con¬ 
vinced that hundreds of millions throughout the world would recognise 
your action as an outstanding historic service to all humanity. Allow 
me to state my unqualified conviction that history and the souls of 
every man, woman, and child whose lives will be lost in the threatened 
war will hold us, and all of us, accountable should we omit any appeal 
for its prevention. 

The Gr-cnr".r.‘ cf the I T * v ‘rd S-.tfr- ha- if' ■'•'vrlvcrrcnts 



of ::icpr ;fi .; <■ t!t—.. «: ' < t ;:r::(s ;w t:" 

be raised again and yet again to avert and avoid war. 


21. Mr. Chamberlain’s Broadcast to the Nation and the Empire, Sept. 27. 

. . . After my first visit to Berchtesgaden I did get the assent of the 
Czech Government to proposals which gave the substance of what Herr 
Hitler wanted, and I was taken completely by surprise when I got back 
to Germany and found that he insisted that the territory should be 
handed over to him immediately, and immediately occupied by 
German troops without previous arrangements for safeguarding the 
people within the territory who were not Germans, or did not want to 
join the German Reich. 

I must say that I find this attitude unreasonable. If it arises out of 
any doubts that Herr Hitler feels about the intentions of the Czech 
Government to carry out their promises and hand over the territory, I 
have offered on the part of the British Government to guarantee their 
words, and I am sure the value of our promise will not be underrated 
anywhere. 

T .V rf‘ r ; -r •—c o f .i or ahr.rrfo.-. :-v 

•. !•'. ; : ■ I \sn\Yl—01 

aV.-.'.i$ •'/ I -V". . I , •* 

do in the way of mediation. . . . 

. . . However much we may sympathise with a small nation con¬ 
fronted by a big and powerful neighbour, we cannot in all circum¬ 
stances undertake to involve the whole British Empire in war simply 
on her account. If we have to fight, it must be on larger issues than 
that. I am myself a man of peace to the depths of my soul. Armed 
conflict between nations is a nightmare to me; but if I were convinced 
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that any nation, had made up its mind to dominate the world by fear 
of its force, 1 should feel that it must be resisted. Under such a 
do minatio n life for people who believe in liberty would not be worth 
living; but war is a fearful thing, and we must be very dear, before we 
embark on it, that it is really the great issues that are at stake, and that 
the call to risk everything in their defence, when all the consequences 
are weighed, is irresistible. 

For the present I ask you to await as calmly as you can the events of 
the next few days. As long as war has not begun, there is always hope 
that it may be prevented, and you know that I am going to work for 
peace to the last moment. 


22. Tit Prime Minister’s Statement in Parliament , Sept. 28 {excerpts). 

[After tracing the development of the crisis up to his arrival at 
Berchtesgaden the Prime Minister gave an account of his interview with 
Herr Hider.l 

So strongly did I get the impression that the Chancellor was con¬ 
templating an immediate invasion of Czechoslovakia that I asked him 
why he had allowed me to travel all that way, since I was evidently 
wasting my time. On that he said that if I could give him there and 
then an assurance that the British Government accepted the principle 
of self-determination he would be quite ready to discuss ways and 
means of carrying it out; but, if, on the contrary, I told him that such 
a principle could not be considered by the British Government, then 
he agreed that it was of no use to continue our conversations. I, of 
course, was not in a position to give there and then such an assurance, 
but I undertook to return at once to consult with my colleagues if he 
would refrain from active hostilities until I had had time to obtain 
their reply. That assurance he gave me, provided, he said, that nothing 
happened in Czechoslovakia of such a nature as to force his hand. 
That assurance has remained binding ever since. I have no doubt 
whatever now, looking back, that my visit alone prevented an invasion, 
for which everything was ready. It was clear to me that with the 
German troops in the positions they then occupied there was nothing 
that anybody could do that would prevent that invasion unless the 
right of self-determination were granted to the Sudeten-Germans and 
that quickly. That was the sole hope of a peaceful solution. . . . 

ingly, M. Daladier and M. Bonnet were invited to fly to London for 
conversations with British Ministers on September 18. 

[Consultation then took place in London between British and 
French Ministers, when it was agreed to urge the Czechoslovak 
Government to agree to the immediate transfer to the Reich of all 
areas with over 50 per cent. Sudeten German inhabitants. The 
Czechoslovak Government had also been informed that the British 
Government would be prepared to join in an international guarantee 
of the new boundaries against unprovoked aggression. On this 
point the Prime Minister observed:] 

In agreeing to guarantee the future boundaries of Czechoslovakia 
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•gainst unprovoked aggression, His Majesty’s Government were 
accepting a completely new commitment as we were not previously 
bound by any obligations towards Czechoslovakia other th«n those 
involved in the Covenant of the League. 

[Subsequently the Prime Minister gave an account of the exchange 
of views between himself and Herr Hitler at Godesberg.] 

The memorandum and the map were handed to me at my final 
interview with the Chancellor, which began at half-past ten that night 
and lasted into the small hours of the morning, an interview at which 
the German Foreign Secretary was present, as well as Sir Nevile 
Henderson and Sir Horace Wilson; and, for the first time, I found in 
the memorandum a time limit. Accordingly, on this occasion I spoke 
very frankly. 1 dwelt with all the emphasis at my command on the 
risks which would be incurred by insisting on such terms, and on the 
terrible consequences of a war, if war ensued. I declared that the 
language and the manner of the document, which I described as an 
ultimatum rather than a memorandum, would profoundly shock public 
opinion in neutral countries, and I bitterly reproached the Chancellor 
for his failure to respond in any way to the efforts which I had made 
to secure peace. In spite of these plain words, this conversation was 
carried on on more friendly terms than any that had yet preceded it, 
and Herr Hitler informed me that he appreciated and was grateful 
for my efforts, but that he considered that he had made a response since 
he had held back the operations which he had planned and that he had 
offered in his proposal to Czechoslovakia a frontier very different 
from the one which he would have taken as the result of military 
conquest. 

I think I should add that before saying farewell to Herr Hitler I had 
a few words with him in private, which I do not think are without 
importance. In the first place, he repeated to me with great earnestness 
what he had said already at Berchtesgaden—namely, that this was the 
last of his territorial ambitions in Europe and that he had no wish to 
include in the Reich people of other races than Germans. In the 
second place, he said, again very earnestly, that he wanted to be friends 
with England, and that if only this Sudeten question could be got out 
of the way in peace, he would gladly resume conversations. It is true 
he said, “ There is one awkward question, the Colonies, but that is 
not a matter for war ”, and, alluding to the mobilisation of the Czecho¬ 
slovakian Army, which had been announced to us in the middle of 
out conversations and had given rise to some disturbance, he said, 
about the Colonies, “ There will be no mobilisation about that 

[The Prime Minister went on to describe the events of September 24 
and 25, the despatch on the 26th of Sir Horace Wilson to Berlin with 
a personal message to Herr Hitler, the subsequent conversations in 
Berlin and the explicit declaration then made that France and Great 
Britain would stand by their respective commitments if need arose, and 
the reply which Sir Horace Wilson brought back from Herr Hitler.] 

The reflection which was uppermost in my mind when I read his 
letter to me was that once more the differences and the obscurities had 
been narrowed down still further to a point where really it was in¬ 
conceivable that they could not be settled by negotiations. So 
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strongly did I feel this, that I felt impelled to send one more last letter— 
the last last—-to the Chancellor. I sent him the following personal 
message:— 

Alter reading your letter I feel certain that you can get all essentials without war 
and without delay. I am ready to come to Berlin myself at once to discuss arrange¬ 
ments for transfer with you and representatives of the Czech Government, together 
with representatives of France and Italy if you desire. I feel convinced that we 
could teach agreement in a week. However much you distrust the Prague Govern¬ 
ment’s intentions, you cannot doubt the power of the British and French Govern¬ 
ments to see that the promises are carried out fairly and fully and forthwith. As you 
know, I have stated publicly that we are prepared to undertake that they shall be 
so carried out. I cannot believe that you will take the responsibility of starting a 
world war which may end civilisation, for the sake of a few days’ delay in settling 
this long-standing problem. 

[A personal message had also been sent to Signor Mussolini, asking 
for his co-operation, which received a prompt and favourable response.] 

Whatever views hon. Members may have had about Signor 
Mussolini in the past, I believe that everyone will welcome his gesture 
of being willing to work with us for peace in Europe. [A pause while 
the Prime Minister read a note which had been passed to him.] 
That is not all. I have something further to say to the House yet. I 
have now been informed by Herr Hitler that he invites me to meet him 

Mvnirh f* r-o—rr He has also invited Signor Mussolini 

.1: d V. I). : «■■. V..‘$olini has accepted and I have no doubt 

M. Daladier will also accept. I need not say what my answer will be. 

23. Agreement concluded at Munich, Sept. 29. 

Germany, the Uri*cd Ki'vd"—, France and Italy, taking into 
consideration the .!.; ■ . ■■■. . • < has been already reached in 

principle for the cession to Germany of the Sudeten German territory, 
r.n"r nr'trr 1 2 3 4 on ‘V f-,"—{■«—, rr a rn -.i:.;., r , -—-p—'rT rhc 

ment they each hold themselves responsible for the steps necessary to 
secure its fulfilment:— 

1. The evacuation will begin on October 1. 

2. The United Kingdom, France and Italy agree that the evacuation 
of the territory shall be completed by October 10, without any existing 
installations having been destroyed and that the Czechoslovak 
Government will be held responsible for carrying out the evacuation 
without damage to the said installations. 

3. The conditions governing the evacuation will be laid down 
in detail by an international commission composed of representatives 
of Germany, the United Kingdom, France, Italy and Czechoslovakia. 

4. The occupation by stages of the predominantly German territory 
by German troops will begin on October 1. The four territories 
marked on the attached map will be occupied by German troops in 
the following order : the territory marked No. I on October 1 and 2, 
the territory marked No. II on October 2 and 3, the territory marked 
No. Ill on October 3, 4, and 5, the territory marked No. IV on 
October 6 and 7. The remaining territory of preponderantly German 
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rb*rmr+*r ^iU be ascertained by the aforesaid international commission 
forthwith and be occupied by German troops by October 10. 

j. The international commission referred to in paragraph 5 will 
determine the territories in which a plebiscite is to be held. These 
territories will be occupied by international bodies until the plebiscite 
has been completed. The same commission will fix the conditions in 
which the plebiscite is to be held, taking as a basis the conditions of the 
Saar plebiscite. The commission will also fix a date, not later than the 
end of November, on which the plebiscite will be held. 

6. The final determination of the frontiers will be carried out 
by the international commission. This commission will also be 
entitled to recommend to the four Powers, Germany, the United 
Kingdom, France and Italy, in certain exceptional cases Ainor modi¬ 
fications in the strictly ethnographical determination of the zones 
which are to be transferred without plebiscite. 

7. There will be a right of option into and out of the transferred 
territories, the option to be exercised within six months from the 
date of this agreement. A German-Czechoslovak commission shall 
determine the details of the option, consider ways of facilitating the 
transfer of population and settle questions of principle arising out of 
the said transfer. 

8. The Czechoslovak Government will within a period of four 
weeks from the date of this agreement release from their military and 
police forces any Sudeten Germans who may wish to be released, 
and the Czechoslovak Government will within the same period 
release Sudeten German prisoners who are serving terms of imprison¬ 
ment for political offences. 

Adolf Hitler. 

Neville Chamberlain. 

&DOUARD DaLADIER. 

Benito Mussolini. 


Annex to the Agreement. 

His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom and the French 
Government have entered into the above agreement on the basis that 
they stand by the offer, contained in paragraph 6 of the Anglo-French 
proposals of September 19, relating to an international guarantee of 
the new boundaries of the Czechoslovak State against unprovoked 
aggression. 

When the question of the Polish and Hungarian minorities in 
Czechoslovakia has been settled, Germany and Italy for their part 
will give a guarantee to Czechoslovakia. 


Declaration. 

The Heads of the Governments of the four Powers declare that 
the problems of the Polish and Hungarian minorities in Czecho¬ 
slovakia, if not settled within three months by agreement between 
the respective Governments, shall form the subject of another meeting 
of the Heads of the Governments of the four Powers here present. 
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Sapplemtntary Declaration, 

All question* which may arise out of the transfer of the territory 
shall be considered as rnming within the terms of reference to die 
international commission. 

Composition of the International Commission. 

The four Heads of Government here present agree that the inter* 
national commission provided for in the agreement signed bv them 
to-day, shall consist of the Secretary of State in the German Foreign 
Office, the British, French and Italian Ambassadors accredited in 
Berlin, and a representative to be nominated by the Government of 
Czechoslovakia. 

14. Tit Anglo-German Declaration, Sept. jo. 

Mr. Chamberlain, receiving representatives of the British press 
before his departure from Munich, said :—“ I have always been of the 
opinion that if we could get a peaceful solution to the Czechoslovak 
question it would open the way generally to appeasement in Europe. 

This morning I had a talk with the Fuhrer, and we both signed the 
following declaration:— 

We, the German Fuhrer and Chancellor and the British Prime 
Minister, have had a further meeting to-day and are agreed in 
recognising that the question of Anglo-German relations is of 
the first importance for the two countries and for Europe. 

We regard the agreement signed last night and the Anglo- 
German Naval Agreement as symbolic of the desire of our two 
peoples never to go to war with one another again. 

we are resolved that the method of consultation shall be the 
method adopted to deal with any other questions that may concern 
our two countries, and we are determined to continue our efforts 
to remove possible sources of difference and thus to contribute 
to assure the peace of Europe.” 

2j. Broadcast speech of General Sirovy, Sept. 30. 

This is the most difficult moment in my life. I have taken the 
decision to save life and to save the nation. Superior force has 
compelled us to accept. 

My duty was to consider everything. As a soldier I had to choose 
the way to peace. The nation will be stronger and more united. We 
have chosen the only right course. 

The four Powers have decided to ask from us the cession of the 
German territories. We had to choose between a useless fight and 
sacrifices. We have accepted unheard-of sacrifices imposed upon us. 
We have to choose between the death of the nation and cession of some 
territories. We shall accomplish the conditions imposed on us. The 
main thing is that we are remaining ourselves, and we must be united. 

I am appealing to the people to maintain confidence in its leaders. 
Our State will not be the smallest. There are smaller States than we 
shall be. But an understanding with our neighbours will be easier. 
Our main concern must be to rebuild our State. 
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